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ae York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene ng 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Za y - 
Sedanstrasse veoken. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South isth Street. Summer Residence: ES 

Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer.” 

Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


The voice formed and developed ; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
7 voice made good, true and beautiful. — 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TEOR--CRA TONDO AND CONCERT. 
8 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK. 


Conductor Harlem Peipermeate Society of the 
City of New Yor 
Address : 100 

















est 125th Servet, New York. 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, _ 
Piagist. 





Instruction. 
sic Classes. 
Studio: 147 ‘West Tist Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street. New York. 
MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
186 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL- TREUMANN, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture.—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 808-804. 
Mail address : 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 

Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Miss ELIZABETH BUYER, 

Contralto. * 


Concert, Song Recitals, also Vocal Instruction, 
33 West 26th Street, New York. 


JULIUS LORENZ, 
Conductor Arion Society. 
Instruction: Piano, Composition, Voice. 











63 East 128th Street, New York City. | 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic ‘Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, O 
Studio: %1 Fifth pve. , Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and 
417 "West 28d Street, New York. | 





NATHAN GANS, 
Pianist. 
Pupils in Piano, Theory and Virgil Method. 
Studio: 165 West 48th St., New York. 
MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
Pianist. 


Will takea limited number of pupils. 
Steinway Hall. New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 

(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices 


Wis Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. _ 
Mx TOM KARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Selo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 67th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : Sentis ose Horton mite. 
est 125th Street, New York. 

“ey Eivs me }. anon y to express the hi = omeem 
in y h I hold the yume tiiey of 
and my confidence in her ability as a +h oa 

instrument.”—Wws. Maso: a 
Mur. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTurg, 


ITALIAN SetOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 
CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 

Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: rothy Morton, Charlotte 

de Leyde, Marie Stori, — McKay, &c. 


Vocal Studio: The Alpin 
38d Street and Broadway, New York. — 


LILLIE a’Angelo BERGH 


School of Singing. 


























Studios: The Albany, 52d St. & B’dway, New York | 


Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA 


ORATORIO and CONCERT. Native’s accent in | 

Italian, German, French and English, SUMMER | 

SCHOOL for Teachers and Professional Singers. 
Correspondence Invited. 





Lessetiety Method. AlsoChamber | 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


|Miss EMMA HOWSON, . 
Vocal Studio, 
} 9 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o’clock. 
_Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 


CARL Le VIN SEN, 
Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey Cit 
_ Chickering Hall, Ne eat ae 





CARL FIQUK, 
Piano, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





/Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. | Studio: The Alpine, 


___ Studio : Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
| Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
7 West 9th Street, New York. 








HERMAN N SPIELTER, 


With the New York College of Music (Lambert’s). 
Specialty: Harmony and 
69 Seventh street, New York. — 


| _ Add Address 
- Ala tn he 
| 


Piano Instruction. 
Composition. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and 


| 

Harmony. 
| 12 West 11th street, New York. 
! 


| 


| FERDINAND DUNKLEY, | 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


| Mr and Mae. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


| Instruction in Singing. 


60 West 54th Street New York. | 


| Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
| Vocal Instruction. 
| 


Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 





|GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


| EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the = Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
esidence: 1 West sith Street, New York. 





WILL C. MACFARLANE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 
DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


PERRY AVERII.L—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert ra. 

Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
s svatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


| MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 
hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 


day. 
A. FARINI, 
Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 
Reception hours: 2 to 4 P. M. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 


Opera Tenor. 























Will accept pupils for voice culture. 
a cultivate r contract. 
4% East od treet, near Lexington Avenue. 





SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 


Piano Instruction. 
6 East 47th Street, New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Com z 
Knickerbocker Building, 


ind 38th 38th Street, New York. 


| Broadway 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARR! Directors. 


55 West 33d Street, New York. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music. 

Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 

Personal address : 318 East 150th Street. New York 


|Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 


| Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Voice Culture. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
New York Season, November 1 to May 1. 
Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898. 
EDWARD MAYERHOFER, 


Piano Instruction. 








| MUSICAL COURIER, New York, or 


76 Buena Vista Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 





EMILE ANDREW HUBER, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Instruction—Voice and Pia 
- * ad East 15th Street, New ‘York City. 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 


Residence and Studio : 
535 Washington Avenue, Breckiya, | N. Y. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 


Pupil of the celebrated 


ME. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—lInstruction. 
256 West 71st Street, New York. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 


Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York. 








Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 


Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York. 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory. 


For particulars address 
50 West %th Street, New York. 


GEORGE FLEMING, 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
227 West 34th Street, New York. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York. 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Violin. 
Pupil of and highly recommended by Jacques 
Dont, the great violin pedagogue. 


String Orchestra Class meets Mondays, 8 P. 
_Studio: Carnegie Hall, Ne ew York. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
ils 4 ae 

Studio: Seeaeee Bul ding, Room 1 

















Good | 


1 East 59th Street, _— York City. 


Ev. Holethaue College of Music 





| 
The eminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director. 


Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony. 
Hans Dreher, Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS QUARANTEED. 
1668 aa Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 





MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
Carnegie F Hall, New York. 


SERRANO’ S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 Kast 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
| and Ca NO. 


RLOS A. DE SERRA 


G4” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano | 
Instruction. 


| Mrs. WADSWORTH- VIVIAN, 


Soprano 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal a 
New York Coney of Musi 
112 East 18th Street, New York. | 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 


VocaL INSTRUCTION. 


The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 
New York. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
163 West 121st Street, New York. 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


ner 5th avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Cha 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The 
of Breathing.”” Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 











| MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 








Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue New York. 
Summer Studio, Paris. 








| SAMUEL BLIGHT JOHNS, 


Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. 
118 West 115th Street, New York City. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks, 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. ¥. 





ALBERT GERARD- THIERS, 
Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue. 


Lessons resumed September 3. 
Classes formed—voices tried—Fridays 2to 4 P. M. 


PLATON I BROUN NOFF, 

Composer and Conductor of Modern and Classi- 
cal Music. Répertoire study with singers. Con- 
ductor of New York Choral Society. For Dates 
and Terms: 29 St. Mark’s Place, New York. 


J. ELDON HOLE, 


Tenor, 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
Tone Production and Singing. Monda J ona 
Thursdays. 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison N.Y. 


ADELE LEWING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


(Leschetizky Method). 


Address Steinway Hall, or Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





F. W. -RIESBERG, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction—Piano, Organ ——;, 
Studio: 9 West 65th Street, New York. 
With the New Yor College of Music. 





Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUE 


The Baritone. 
Opera and Concerts. 
Vocal School: Northeast corner 16th and Chest- 
nut Streets, Phila, Pa. 


MARY E. SCOTT, Sopranoand Pianist. 
DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto. 


Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pupils accepted. 
2% West 42d Street, New York. 


NTE, 








Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 


Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste. 
% East 62d Street, New York. 


LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture. 
1238 West 39th Street, 
New Vork 


Mae. | 





Mur. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


Vocal Studio: 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Lessons resumed October 1. 
Applicants received daily from 9 to 5. 
Visitors admitted to pupils’ lessons Friday 
mornings. 


Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School. 
Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooxlyn, N. Y. 

KATE STELLA BURR, 
Instruction—Piano and Organ. 
ey ey Song. = | gemma Organist- 
T 


director Grace M. E. Church 
133 West 83d street, New York. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction. 


For Terms, &c., address 
110 Lexineton Avenue, New York. 


Mme. HENRIETTA BEEBE, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Residence Studio : 226 West 44th Street, New York. 
Pupils received daily from 11 to 1 o’clock. 


| MMe. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 


Teacher of Singing. 
Hints About My Singing Method.” 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Miss MAUD MORGAN, 
Harpist. 
18 Livingston Place, New York. 


Author of * 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Muse. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use 4s voice as well as ¢hose of his 
pupils ”"—Georg Henschel. 





ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address : 179 East 64th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 


Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the “ Old First” Presbyterian 
_ Church of New York. ‘ 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 
The Montevideo, 
Seventh Avenue and 54th Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
r-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-815 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
118 West 64th Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 





Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio : 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 588 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Miss LULU A. POTTER, 
Soprano. 


Vocal Instructor at Peace Institute, 
Raleigh, N C. 


Paris. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L'ATTENTION D LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
NCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. ———— 
table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue dela Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 








PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 
Opéra Comique. Italian Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai. Paris 





NEW YORK—Continued. 


THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 


offers the greatest advanta; to piano students. 
Opens September 1. 4 for circular. 


FRANZ BELLINGER, 


Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method. 
Address: Indianapolis, Ind. 


Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 








Puono-RuyTuHmMIc MetHop ror FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


Tue Parker, 123 W. 39TH St. New York. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 


Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 
Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 
Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BouHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 


Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Vocal Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 








CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
. Vocal Instruction. 
922 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York. 
CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Theory. 
2166 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

Engagements desired for Concerts and Musicales. 





ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
STUDIOS : 


“The Commonwealth.” 


136 Fifth Avenue, East Orange. N. 








Mrs. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte, 
110 West 85th Street, New York. 


pm New vos. Mondaysand Thursdays 
J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 


Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 
address 135 West 44th Street, New York. 








FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Voice Placing, Specialty. 
Studio: 589 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Circular. 





J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 

Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 

Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCETIENT. 








SIX PIANO 


RECITALS, 


BY THE 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 


IN NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 
Free Tickets and full particulars can be had by applying to 


29 W. 15th St., New York. 


riRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, **5isted by the most artistic and com- 


petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instruments. 
VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c, 
Catalogues Free on Application. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 


107 Ave. HENRI Martin, PARIS. 


COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
nguages—Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 


Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


MARIE ROZE, 

a artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. . 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
—_— English, German and Spani Address, 
16 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 
Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. 

Advice and every information for students. 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris 
Cable address : “ Impresario, Paris.” 





MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 


Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 
Preparation for Concert and Opera. 

236 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


Special Study of Ré oire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian. 


Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 


Paris. — whe | Paris. 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 


RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 


Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory. 


| Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing. In- 











P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


lr. LEON JANCEY, | 
Du THEATRE L’Opfton, PARIS. 
Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art. 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi- 
S~ teachers of singing in ris. In New York 
ptember 28. Studio: 43 West 56th Street. 
Paris : 8 rue Ampére (B’d. Malesherbes). | 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pe CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
Proresseur DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 





Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau.) PARIS. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Paris. 


Mapame TH. SALOME, 
20 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye 





fége, 
Dieta Piano, Accom- 
iment and 


iolin, Singing, 
alks on Music 


From kindergarten to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. ch sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents. 


ition, Harmon 
msemble Music. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 

8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 

American comfort ranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 





Mr. BERNARD HEMMERSBACH, 
Concert Pianist—Professor. 


German and French Schools. 
Address care Pleyel et Cie., 22 Rue Rochechouart. 





Practical School. Singing. 

MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 


4&2 Faubourg St. Honore, 
pear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 





Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- | 
Theory of Music, Reading in all keys, Musica! | SPECIALTIES: 
tion, 


terpretation hoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 
Speaks English, French and German. 
296 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


M. Emive Bertin, 


Stage Practice 
Opéra and Opéra Comique. 


in regular cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bdis rue Jouffroy. 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 

DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete comse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue St. Petersbours. 


Must. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, 
scéne. Private Tesent Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monrn. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 
Madame BERTRAMI 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
SPECIALTY. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


121 avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


Mise-en- 


MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d'Instruction Publique 
De l’Opéra, Paris. 


Creatrice of Tannh&user and I’ Africaine. 


Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 4 rue Fortuny. 


| 
_M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Exercise— ——y 
aris. 


13 rue Washington, 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Ameterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 





'M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PRoFEsseuR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 


Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 





FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 
Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory. 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 


Stephanie of Austria. 
Vow DER HEYDsTR. 4, BERLIN, W. 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, - 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich. 


Mur. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Cc. B. HAWLEY, 


Com r, Conductor— Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


oir. 
New Studio : 1 Fifth Ave., cor. 2th St., New York. 





Playing than is possible by an 


1898 (Instruction in German and English). 





“A Paulty Technic is the Cr «mon Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players." 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 

The Technic-Klavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 

and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano, 
other means of study. New Term wegine on Wednesday, Jan. 20, 

Examination and Entrance 
Jan. 2% and 2. Hours, 10to land 3to6. Prospectus descriptive of Meth« 
or English) sent free. Personal explanations of same daily, 9 to 6. 
special appointment. Berlin, Potsdamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K. 


ays, Moncey and Tuesday, 
ro? d Instrument (German 
Interviews with Director by 
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UR. Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical ' 
profession and the public. F 
XS 
791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 


STERLING =2tes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<S=_DERBY, CONN. 


| FRANK E. WARD, 
Organist and Accompanist. 


| For Concerts, Musicales and Receptions. Lessons 
| in Piano and Organ Playin 


Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN | 121 East 77th Street, Rew York. 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 












4. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 




















NEW YORK,—Continued. 











Pianist and Accompanist. | VICTOR BAILLARD 
Studio: 312 Madison A , 42d St j 
ae sn Baritone. 
| Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Soloist Christ 





| Church, erty N. Y. 
CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, | ©#!™esie Hall, s7th St. and Ave., New York. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P.E.) | FELIX JAEGER, 


Advance payment of quarter’s tuition not required. | 
PStudio : 19 Bast 16th Street, New York. Conductor - — mmm and Oratorio. 
: ocal Instruction. 


Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York 


me certs, Miss EMMA THURSBY 
stimates solicited. will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Brooklyn Office: 589 Fulton Street. Vocal Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, ~ York. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. | Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
—— | 10to12. Residence : 344 Gramercy Park. 








THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 








AUGUST WALTHER, ; 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Instrumentation. 


Brooklyn: 539 Washington Avenue. 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York. 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “‘ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 


Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 


Baritone 
Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Studio: 120 West Mth street, New York. 











THE VENTH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
127 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs Lydia Vents prineipal plone yom weed, 

WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor, | Mrs. JENNIE KING-MORRISON, 
26 East 28rd Street (Madison Square), New York. | , s4ress a anna a oo 


Miss RAGNHILD RING Carnegie Hall, New York. 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupiis accepted. 
Brooklyn : 519 56th Street. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
0 














EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 








Mme. OLIVE BARRY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Certificated authority of the elder Lamperti. 
DALY’s THEATRE, NEW YORK, Jan. 11, 1897. 
*I shall be only too glad to see any pupil you 
may send me.” AUGUSTIN DALY. 
Studio: The Oakland, 152 West 49th St., New York. 


Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Devel ent. 
Address 158 West 54th Street, New York. 





Exsa Von Yette’s Vocat Scuoot, 
Receiving hours and voice trial from 10 to 2 P. m. 


Boston. 


E London, E. ngland. 











CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 








Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Mut. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 





HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
Frenc ool. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 





Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 


7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 





Boston. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 
Private and Class Instruction. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 


Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Trinity Conrt, Dartmouth Street, Boston. 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
— ef Elgin Avenue Lenten, Ww. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Afsthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
lished by the Corporation of London, 1880. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
geen, &c., given. 
ees from £1 118. 64. to £4 148. 6d. per term 

of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


The Berta Grosse-Thomason School for Piano. 


Studios, Brooklyn: 


300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, 
erlin. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 











Volee Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 





ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


Miss GERTRUDE GARDINER, 
Virgil Method of Piano Playing. 


First teacher in Massachusetts to obtain certificate 
from Virgil School of New York. Steinert Hall 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 
— sia m4 Hsil, Boston Mass. 


THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, 


JOSEPH EMILE DAUDELIN, Director. 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Fall term opens September 7, 1897. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, * 
Vocal Instruction. 
42 Main Street. WORCESTER, Mass. 





























Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 

Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 

SOPRANO—2H West 42d Street, New York City. 


CLARA L. SMITH, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 


Instruction—Piano and Harmony. 
407 West 46th Street, New York. 








TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
a Studios: 
Sackett Street, 3922 McDonough Street, 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 





From Somes to cage Seist. vecei—teguser 
course, three years, pure Italian m - Piano | VICTOR CLODIO 
Regular course, four years, Wieck touch. ? 
and Private Lessons. — — —_ of the Thé@tre des Italiens 








A for Rroepectua Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
seas A ‘ON YETTE, Concert Soprano. Italian, German and French. 
404 West 57th Street, New York. i11 East 59th Street, New York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty, 
Address 30 East 23d Street, New York. 





All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


Wotrr. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
urch, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Ch 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
22 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing. entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 


SERENO R. FORD, 

Piano, Organ, Theory, 
a GT, Soe 
MISS BELLA TOMLINS, 


R. A. M., London, England, Contra!to. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruc- 





tion. 
829 Lexington Avenue, New York; @ Sixth 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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BERLIN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, February 19, 1898. { 
[* the concerts I attended during the past eight days 
had proven as interesting as they were numerous, the 
week, musically, would unquestionably have been one of 
the most memorable of my life. But such was not the 
case in the majority of the musical entertainments I at- 
tended, and only in three or four instances were they 

really worthy of extended notice. 

The very first concert, a song recital which Eleonore 
Lorenzen gave at Bechstein Hall a week ago to-day, 
proved a fiasco as far as the concert given was concerned. 
This young lady has a not unpleasant soprano voice, but 
she has not the faintest idea of how to use it, and, worse 
than that, she sings flat all the way through in a manner 
that made my hair (what little there is léft of it) stand on 
end. 

The redeeming feature of this recital was the “assist- 
ance” of Anton Hekking, the famous violoncellist, who 
played Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” arrangement and smaller 
pieces for ‘cello, among which a Polonaise of his own 
(“my only offense,” as Hekking calls it), with his well- 
known and often described virtuoso qualities. 

To the vocal outrages Miss Tilly Wall and to the ’cello 
performances Leonard Liebling furnished the piano ac- 
The latter young man is quickly gaining 
for himself as excellent a reputation in the field of ac- 
companiments as his father, Max Liebling, is enjoying in 
New York. 


companiments. 


*> * * 


Of more than a cursory interest, however, was the 
rentrée into the public arena which the former wonder 
child, and now sixteen years old, violin virtuoso, Artur 
Argiewicz, made at the Singakademie on that same even- 
ing 

Argiewicz created a stir here a few years ago with his 
violin playing, but upon the advice of Joachim retired 
from the wonder-child career and studied with Professor 
Halir. He would probably never have done so, however, 
without the kind assistance of Director S. Landeker, of the 
Philharmonic, and his wife, who took up the lad as their 
foster child and had him educated at their expense. This 
noble kindness of heart Argiewicz now seems on the point 
of repaying, for, after three years of careful study, he came 
out last week as a full-fledged and nearly mature artist. 
Sixteen years is a ittle young for the Beethoven violin 
concerto, but Argiewicz, despite the fact that he was 
seemingly very nervous and excited, played the two first 
and principal movements with fine, manly conception and 
very good technic. The tone and expression were espe- 
cially good and beautiful in the slow movement, while the 
finale on the whole seemed to me a bit over hurried. The 
intonation was, however, in this movement always above 
reproach, and hence Argiewicz’s ear may be said to be 
very true, although a few slips occurred in the difficult 
Rondo capriccioso of Saint-Saéns. On the whole, how- 
ever, he performed this battle horse of Sarasate with brill- 
iant virtuosity, from which even a slight error of memory 
could not detract its effectiveness. A large and repre- 
sentative audience showered upon the comely-looking lad 
considerable applause and recalled him many times with 
apparently genuine enthusiasm. 

With Argiewicz appeared at this concert Miss Marie 
von Unschuld, a Viennese pianist, about whose merits I 
spoke at length in one of my last season’s reports. She 
performed this time the G major concerto of Beethoven 
in a clean cut; not overwhelming, but quite musical style. 
She is what may be termed a sympathetic player. The 
drum major manner, however, in which she rattled down 
some portions of the Liszt Hungarian Fantasia came near 
upsetting my former good opinion. It can stand this 
fantasia only when it is played with a good deal of pap- 
rica, but very little affectation. 


mw 

On Monday night I managed to attend portions of three 
concerts, the first one of which was the fourth and final 
popular chamber music soirée of Professors Barth, Wirth 
and Hansmann, for which they had again the valuable 
assistance of Professor Joachim. The vast hall of the 
Philharmonie was too small to hold all those who wished 
to attend, and long before I arrived upon the scene of 





action the sign of Ausverkauft was hung up over the 
closed box of the ticket seller. 

The program opened with Mozart’s G minor piano 
quartet, which exquisite and delightful work (one that I 
never miss hearing, if I can) was exquisitely and delight- 
fully performed. 

The other numbers on the program were the Kreutzer 
sonata and the Schumann E flat piano quartet. 

* + * 


Miss Rose Ettinger, of Chicago, who last year made 


| such a favorable début in the Berlin Royal Opera House, 





gave a concert this season at the Singakademie, and again 
scored a big success. 


Without intending to provoke a comparison with | 


Madame Sembrich, Miss Ettinger had placed the Handel 
aria from “L’Allegro, Il pensieroso ed il moderato” 
upon her program before she knew that the older artist 
would sing this same aria at the recent Philharmonic 
To tell the truth, Miss Ettinger would not have 
needed to shun the comparison. She sang with flawless 
purity of tone and cleanliness of intonation the ‘“Oriante 
Nature” aria from Gounod’s “Philémon and Baucis,” in 
which the pronunciation of the French text was admirable. 
Not quite so satisfactory was the pronunciation of the 
German text in the four German Lieder she gave, and for 
some of these, notably Schubert's ‘“‘“Geheimes,” the voice 
is too light in calibre. Its pure, sweet quality, however, 
shone to greatest advantage in Schumann’s “Mondnacht,” 
and its flexibility was charming in Jensen’s song, 
‘Murmeldudes Lueftchen.” 

In the Gounod aria Miss Ettinger had already aston- 
ished the audience with her easily taken and well sus- 
tained high E, and she gave them some more of her 
Eiffel Tower notes in the “Lakmé” aria, which she sang 
by request. The audience was greatly pleased and so 
were most of the Berlin critics, who praised Miss Ettin- 
ger’s voice and singing in unstinted terms. 

Interesting to me was the appearance at this concert 
of Joan Manén, from Barcelona, about whom I had 
read a good deal from his previous appearances in the 
United States. He is a brilliant virtuoso, whose har- 
monics and spiccatto, as well as the light bow arm and 
agility of the left hand, were the envy of the young violin 
students around me. His style somewhat reminds me of 
Sarasate; less so, however, in the Raff G minor Suite 
than in his own Spanish compositions. His Spanish con- 
certo in D, with a very original andante expressivo in F 
minor and closing in C major, and his peculiarly melan- 
choly Catalonian Caprice in A minor, are redolent with 
the national flavor and to me were particularly interesting 
in that it was music entirely different from any that I 
ever heard before. Some of it sounded so new that I 
could not catch its meaning at the first hearing; but all 
of it is well and very effectively written for the solo in- 
strument and the orchestration shows a lot of talent. 
My Berlin confréres do not quite agree with me in my 
estimate of Manén’s music; but I have noticed in the 
long run that they seem always wary and a trifle skeptical 
in the case of every composition that is new or written by 
a composer unknown to fame. 


concert. 


The new first violoncellist of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Herr J. Kiefer, from Nuremberg, who takes 
the place of Herr Van Lier, engaged for the United 
States, made his initial bow before a popular concert 
audience on Tuesday night. He played the Volkmann 
A minor Concerto, which has been called the classical 
among modern ’cello concertos. For what reason I don’t 
know, as, barring the opening theme, the work is neither 
in contents nor in form worthy of such a designation. 
Herr Kiefer has an enormous technic, and he made the 
most of it in a cadenza (probably his own) which calls for 
every device or trick known to the violoncellist, but 
which musically was just as much lacking in taste or 
value as it is technically difficult. Kiefer’s technic and 
also his ear are very good, but his tone is not so satis- 
factory. All you can say in favor of it is that he has 
lots of it, but it is of a dry, rasping and by no means 
As first ’cellist of the orchestra Herr 
but as soloist I 


mellifluous sort. 
Kiefer is surely not to be sneezed at; 
don’t care to hear him too often. 

*> * * 

The joint concert of the violinist Mme. Anna von Pil- 
grim and the chamber singer Edward Fessler interested 
me only in so far as the program contained some novel- 
ties. 

Of the “fat fairy of the fiddle,” a former pupil of 
Joachim, I have spoken before and compared her violin 
playing to the piano performances of my old friend 
Ferdinand Q. Dulcken, of New York. Of Herr Fessler 
I can only say that he is an ex-baritone, for he has very 
little voice left. His delivery, however, is tasteful and his 
pronunciation and enunciation very clear. Of the 
novelties he sang I found three Lieder by Ernst Baeker 
not unworthy of notice, while a song by Richard Wus- 
tandt (“Herz was willst du”) sounded trite and common- 
place. Baeker makes use in the coolest way imaginable 
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of the second theme from the first movement of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Pathetic Symphony as a refrain for his song 
“Schoene Junitage.” 

The novelties which Frau von Pilgrim had inserted in 
the program might better have been suppressed. Two 
little pieces by F. Rehfeld, one of the former concert 
masters of the Royal Orchestra, are of no consequence 
at all, and an Impromptu, op. 9, No. 2, in F minor, by 
my friend Ernst Otto Nodnagel, is so puerile that I can 
only wonder at the lack of self-criticism which allows an 
earnest musician to publish such rot 


* » * 


Of Gizella Grosz, the young pianist from Budapest, I 
spoke in my last weck’s budget. The first good impres- 
sion she made upon me was strengthened when I heard 
her play on last Wednesday night the Beethoven pastoral 
scnata in D major, op. 28, which is also one of those of 
the master’s works which are’ but rarely performed in 
public. Why are the five last sonatas everlastingly played 
and the earlier ones neglected nowadays? 

Miss Grosz has lots of temperament, but she has it 
under good control. She is a thoroughly musical nature, 
and I doubt not that she will succeed in working up her 
way to the foremost mark among female pianists 

* : » 

Miss Gertrud Lemke’s appearance as a pianist was 
premature, and she seemed as unfit as she was unprepared. 
Nevertheless she attempted to play the Beethoven op. 110 
sonata, and foreseeing that she would get out in the fugue, 
she had taken the precaution of placing Otto Bake, the 
accompanist, upon the platform of the Singakademie, who 
was to read along and jump to her assistance with the 
printed music at the first sign of a break of memory. It 
was the expected which this time happened, and to the 
amazement of the audience Herr Bake came to the rescue 
and placed the notes before Miss Lemke when she got 
stuck in the fugue. 

Miss Anna Weisshahn, who assisted at this concert, has 
a pleasing soprano voice, and sings sympathetically. 

+ - » 

A new violoncellist made his bow here at Bechstein Hall 
His name is Wilhelm Jeral, and he 
hails from Vienna admired most of his good technic 
and clean intonation also in double stopping. The tone 
is not big, but quite agreeable. The small literature for 
his instrument Mr. Jeral essayed to enrich by a piece 
called “In Memoriam” and a Gypsy Dance. The former 
is an inoffensive little melancholy in C sharp minor and 
the other one is of the usual Hungarian clap-trap style. 

Mr. Jeral also played among other things an Andante 
Serioso in D minor by Popper, and a Gavot in D by 
Bach. Provided I could not get both by Bach I should 
have preferred an andante serioso by Bach and a gavot 
by Popper. 

Miss Elizabeth Schulz, who sang some German Lieder 
at this concert, owns a miniature soprano voice, but does 
Her delivery was very ama- 


on Thursday night. 


not know how to use it. 
teurish. 
* * * 

Almost the very opposite remarks apply to Miss Maria 
Speidel, a young lady from Stuttgart and the daughter of 
the well-known piano pedagogue by that name. She gave 
a vocal recital alone at Bechstein Hall, of which the fol- 
lowing was the interesting and well chosen program: 


SE GO SOR inc nv ccc nn hss en0snse coakbedrenseesh Schubert 
LRRD. 4 0 05 veecqepabedenwebh eveotiodinseses . Schubert 
a pastorelia.........ssesesesesesseeessssesee es Sehubert 

= NN PLA ELIE EDP OP EE Schubert 
Mein Schatz ist auf der Wanderschaft............. Weber 
RENE Fs Sn.nes thnks +e tae 60+ 009 2085 64 Schumann 
Muss es eine Trennung geben...............se0+: Brahms 
TEE. nado cscntecteervovsscereHseseseseoess Brahms 
Der Jager.......cecceececccceceseeesercneeseees Brahms 
gg EEE er rer ore rrr rere Speidel 
SNE SURG Ss Kec ntancadue do 60sevuekvesencewedsy Dvorak 
TE Don inact cneeeheees oth bcsenseeseunel Strauss 
i  . . dcenccnstesianabeesnemianeend Franz 
ES chin Gi.bucd coves sueess  isusepuead Hartniann 
I cis ys do nhewe> «6-060 1600 ued .W oikowsky-Biedau 
cca ncn ce ded eteseehebeneeenenn Wolf 
ee Se een Loewe 


Miss Speidel has a voluminous, but not very flexible 
mezzo voice, which has been carefully trained, and the 
young lady sings and phrases as if she were a musically 
well educated and talented person. 

* * * 

The last of the Joachim Quartet evenings at the Sing- 
akademie last night was crowded to the last available 
space even upon the podium. The program was more 
than usually interesting, and opened with a string quartet 
in D minor, op. 47, by the late Bargiel. The step-brother 
of Clara Schumann has little invention, but he is a 
good musician, and form as well as thematic workman- 
ship after classical models are well taken care of in his 
quartet. 

How immeasurably greater, however, is the quartet in 
A minor, the first one from op. 41 of his immortal brother- 
in-law, Robert Schumann, which was played immediately 
after Bargiel’s work! What flow and what richness of 
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ideas! The work inspired the performers, and I can 


All rumors of an engagement of Felix Mottl are entirely 


Hermann Wolff, for whom Weingartner conducted last 








truthfully affirm that I have rarely heard the Joachim 
otganization to better advantage than in this Schumann 
quartet, more especially in the graceful, but very difficult, 
final Presto. The substitution of Professor Halir for 
Kruse on the second fiddle is a great artistic gain. His 
tone has more stamina, and he is a better musical balance 
to Joachim than was his amiable, but somewhat weak- 
spined predecessor. 

Beethoven’s rarely heard, but highly interesting, string 
quintet in C major, op. 29, formed the closing number of 
the program, and was likewise given with excellent en- 
semble and pleasing artistic results, Andreas Moser taking 
the second viola part. 

The audience, one of the most select and musical that 
Berlin can boast of, was wildly enthusiastic all through 
the evening, but most strongly after the Schumann 
quartet. 

** * 

The conductor question at the Royal Opera is still in 

statu quo, viz., unsolved at the present moment of writing. 








unfounded, as I can say authoritatively. A card sent me 
by pneumatic post by Director Pierson says: “Presumably 
Weingartner will keep the symphony concerts, but this 
is not sure yet. Would Anton Seidl be willing to come 
as conductor only for opera? In my opinion he could 
do this very well.” 

Whether or no Mr. Seidl would be willing to come to 
Berlin as a remplacant for Herr Weingartner merely as 
conductor of opera I cannot of course tell, not having 
seen Seidl since Bayreuth last summer, and not having 
had any correspondence with him on the subject. If he 
would be willing to come, however, he would be very 
welcome, and he would find in all probability a more 
congenial field of activity than conducting the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York in the condition it is at pres- 
ent described to be. After all I have heard about Wein- 
gartner I don’t believe that he will even conduct the 
Royal Orchestra’s symphony concerts for any length of 
time, for he seems to be in reality a much sicker man than 
was at first presumed. Such at least is the opinion of 





week a Hamburg symphony subscription concert. I have 
also heard it said that two companies refused to issue a 
life insurance for Weingartner, while, on the other hand, 
I am told that he is already heavily insured. Anyhow 
he has given up his Berlin residence, and nobody, not 
even Weingartner himself, seems to know at the present 
moment what his plans for the future will be. He has 
emphatically denied the rumor, given out during his ab- 
sence by one of his closest friends, that Colonel Higgin- 
son had made an offer to him for the Boston position 
now held by Herr Paur. 


* * * 


That Maurel has forsworn his hatred of the Germans, 
and will be heard at the Berlin Royal Opera “as guest” 
next month, I have already reported. And now another 
baritone and German hater, M. Lassalle, has been heard 
from. He declares these hostile feelings as idle talk and 
false representations, and is quite willing to appear in 
Germany in opera and concert. I am told on pretty good 
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authority that Lassalle has lost all or very nearly all the prise during the winter at this beautiful new theatre. It 


money he made in the United States. 
“2 

Our own first baritone, Paul Bulsz, of the Royal Opera, 
has been ill for some time, and this, of course, prevented 
the production of some novelties in which he has im- 
portant parts. Bungert’s “Odysseus’ Return” will soon 
be brought out, however, and will be succeeded by Leon- 
cavallo’s ““Behéme” and Mascagni’s “Ratcliffe.” 


* * * 


It did my heart good to read in The Tattler’s column 
of THe Musica, Courter Mr. Huneker’s appreciation of 
the character and most lovable qualities of Mrs. J. J. 
Blumenberg. I remember well that in 1883, after my first 
visit to Baltimore, my partner, Marc A. Blumenberg, 
asked me what had pleased me most in his native city, 
whereupon I answered with perfect sincerity, “Your 
mother.” May she live to the age of one hundred and 


more! 
a 


At a congenial Sunday concert dinner party of Siegfried 
Ochs, in which, among others, participated the following 
musical personages: Frau Herzog, of the Royal Opera, 
and the music critic, Dr. Heinrich Wetti, her husband; 
Wilhelm Berger, the German-American composer, and 
his wife; Ad. Fuerstuer, the music publisher, and his 
wife, and E. E. Taubert, the composer and critic of the 
Post, I met for the first time Hans Koessler, of Budapest, 
in whose honor the dinner was given. He is the com- 
poser of the worldly cantata, “The Bells of New Year's 
Eve,” which was recently produced with such great suc- 
cess here in Berlin by Siegfried Ochs with his Philhar- 
monic Chorus, and which work is, as I learned from the 
composer, soon to be given also in New York. Herr 
Koessler, who is a teacher of composition at the Budapest 
conservatory, is one of the finest contrapuntists of our 
day. He is, besides, one of the most entertaining, most 
amiable and best instructed of gentlemen one can meet. 


*> * * 


Willy Schuetz, of whose short visit in Berlin I made 
report last week, told me some amusing details about the 
way operatic engagements are made for the Monte Carlo 
theater. It seems that no less a personage than the 
Princess of Monaco, née Heine, in propria persona per- 
fects all engagements. Her special pet and protégé is the 
composer Isidore de Lara, and no artist is engaged for 
Monte Carlo who does not agree to sing a part in one or 
the other of de Lara’s two operas. As de Lara’s real 
name is Cohn, this proviso may appropriately enough be 
styled a Cohnditio sine qua non. 


* *+ * 


Berlin’s musical life is constantly and so rapidly in- 


is not meant as an opposition to the Royal Opera, for the 
prices of admission will be lower than at that institute 
and the repertory will almost of necessity be a different 
one, as the intendancy of the Royal Opera holds the sole 
Berlin performing rights of many works of importance, 
for instance, all of Wagner’s creations. The new opera 


| will give chiefly new works. The names of several artists 


have already been mentioned as having been engaged by 
Director Hofpauer, the chief one being that of Eugen 
d’ Albert as first operatic conductor, but as nothing definite 
has as yet been given out for publication, I shall not give 
space or call your attention to the various vague rumors 


| which deal with more or less well-known artists’ names 


* * * 


The name of Heinrich Zoellner, of the New York 
Liederkranz, has lately been often and most prominently 
mentioned in connection with the future conductorship of 
the Leipsic University Singing Society, the so-called Pau- 
liner Gesangverein. Anyhow his candidacy is being 
pushed quite strongly, as a friend of mine from Leipsic 


informs me. 
» * * 


General Musik Director Fritz Steinbach, of Meiningen, 
has been elected president of the Allgemeiner Deutsche 
Musikverein in place of Hans von Bronsart, who re 
signed. 


* om * 
. 


Prof. Friedrich Hermann, of Leipsic, celebrated on the 
ist inst. the seventieth anniversary of his birthday. He 
is now for over fifty years a teacher at the Leipsic Con 
servatory. 

* ” > 

Callers at the Berlin office of THz MusicaL Courier 
were Mr. and Mrs. Jul. Kiauser, who, in the beginning 
of next month, intend to return to Milwaukee; Albert 
Eibenschiitz, pianist and pedagogue; Otis B. Boise, 
teacher of composition, and Miss Katherine Walz, of 
Santa Fé. O. F 


BERLIN MUSIC NOTES. 


The musical circles of America are talking much of 
Richard Strauss. It might therefore interest the readers 
of THe Musicat Courier to glance over the following 
list of Strauss’ works: 


Op. 2. Quartet A major, for strings. 

Op. 3. Five piano pieces. 

Op. 5. Sonata, for piano. 

Op. 6. Sonata (in F) for piano and violoncello. 

Op. 7. Serenade (E flat) for wind instruments (also 
transcribed for strings). 

Op. 8 Concerto (D minor) for violin. 

Op. 9. Stimmungsbilder, for piano 


Op. 34. Two Anthems, for mixed chorus a capella. 
No. 1, Der Abend. No. 2, Hymne 

Some days ago I met Bronislaw Huberman and his 
loquacious father on the Potsdamerstrasse. While the 
violin genius dangled his unusually long locks in the Feb 
ruary breeze and nibbled at the corner of his sprouting 
mustache, the elder Huberman rapidly explained that 
“they” had just given nine successive and successful 
recitals in Riga, and that these concerts were the last 
“they” should give for some years to come. “They” in- 
tend to settle in Vienna and spend three years in absolute 
retirement and diligent study 

Mr. Huberman, Sr., was prepared for further details of 
‘their’ doings, but I asked him to send me them per 
post. I wonder whether Mr. Huneker has ever heard old 
man Huberman’s story of “Das nasse Tuch der K6nigin.” 
It is similiar to the RACONTEUR’s anecdote of the Paderew 
ski matinee. 

This week I have to report but one concert 
uninteresting affair given by Asta Caspari, a soprano who 
lacks breath, style and distinct enunciation; and a pianist, 


It was an 


Lina Milterer, who possesses respectable technic, agree- 
able touch and no mean degree of confidence. She over- 
rated her powers of endurance, however, when she at- 
tempted Liszt’s “ Don Juan Phantasmagoria.” The brill- 
iant “ Champagnerlied”’ was nothing but a confused, in- 
effectual scramble, which ended in a bathos of discords 


and misplaced octaves. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Camilla Urso Is Enthusiastic. 
NEw YORK, February 25, 1598 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

N illustrious colleague of mine, one of this season's 
A importation, made some disparaging remarks to 
me about women violinists and shrugged his broad 
shoulders at the idea that women could attain proficiency 
and high consideration from musicians as violin players. 

I am more liberal, and willing to admit that some men 


ave natural qualities that, properly brought out, enable 


, 

them to become fair, I may say very good, violinists 

I wish my. illustrious colleague had attended the con- 

cert recently given by the Women’s String Orchestra 

Society at Mendelssohn Glee Club Halli, and, unless 

prejudiced enough to deny patent facts, he would have 
retracted his previous assertion. 

I spent two hours in periect enjoyment, listening to 
the rendition of a well chosen program, reflecting credit 
on Mr. Lachmund and the thirty-five pretty girls under 
his conductorship. The excellent shading and time, skillful 
technic, periect intonation and graceiul style ol this or 
ganization goes far to confirm my demands of years ago 
for women’s admission as violinists to theatrical and other 
orchestras as a means of livelihood and on an equal foot- 
ing with men. Let my sisters agitate this question and 
assert their rights. It will in time benefit women with 


; : Phill Op. 10. Eight songs for soprano. 
creasing that the enterprising directors of the Philhar- Op. 10. Concerto, for French horn. scanty means who have spent their moncy and time to 
— Mesers. Sacerdoti and Landeker, have lately con- Op. 12 Symphony in F minor. acquire proficiency in an art from which men alone have 
cluded to build next summer a second concert hall ad- Op. 13. Piano Quartet, in C minor. so fer arollted Pacens Uni 
Op. 14. Wanderer’s Sturmlied (Goethe), for chorus ar ° Al SO. 


joining their present one. It is to be of a smaller size, 
accommodating about one thousand persons, and thus 
ranking in seating capacity between the Singakademie, 
which can hold 1,300 persons, and the Bechstein Hall, 


and orchestra. 

Op. 16. Aus Italien. Symphonic Fantaisie in G, for 
orchestra. 

Op. 18. Sonata (in E flat) for piano and violin. 


New Song by Platon Brounoff. 


Miss Eleanore Broadfoot sang a new song by Platon 
Brounoff, “Dream of My Youth,” in Chickering Hall, 


hic f . > . s Op. 19. Six songs for soprano. 

which has room for 500 people. Such a concert room 1s Op. 20. Don Juan. Symphonic Poem. Monday, February 28. The song was received with con- 

just what is needed, for already the two principal concert Op. 21. Five songs. : a rn A rfc a 

halls, the Philharmonie and the Singakademie, are en- Op. 23.. Macbeth. Symphonic Poem. nae appiause. 1e words are by George Henry 
5 *ayne. 


gaged for the season of 1898-99 until ’way into the spring 
of the year 1899. 
** * 

A second operatic undertaking is also planned for the 
season of 1898-99. After Director Morwitz will have 
given his usual summer opera at the Theatre des Westens, 
or, as it is now called, the Goethe Theatre, Director 
Hofpauer will try his luck in running an operatic enter- 


Op. 24. Tod und Verklarung. Symphonic Poem. 

Op. 25. Guntram. Opera in three acts 

Op. 26. Two songs. 

Op. 27. Four songs. 

Op. 28. Til Eulenspiegel. Characteristic Fantaisie for 
orchestra., 

Op. 29. Three songs. 

Op. 30. Also Sprach Zarathustra. Tone Poem for 
orchestra. 


Op. 32. Five songs. 
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Mrs. Lorena Hood-Fenn. 


Mrs. Lorena Hood-Fenn gave an “Evening with 
Modern Composers” in the lecture room of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Jersey City, last night. She was 
assisted by Miss Marguerite Hall, Theodore Arnheiter 


and John Lange 
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From Our Exchanges. 


RS. FRANK DAYTON, a pupil of Perley Dunn 

Aldrich, Rochester, has accepted the leadership ot 

a large choir in Seattle, Wash., and will leave for that city 
next month. 

Miss Ellen Farrar Pierce has given up her work as 
soprano and director of the Albion Presbyterian Church 
choir, and beginning March 13 will sing in St. Luke’s 
Church. The loss to Albion is a distinct gain to Roches- 
ter. 

Miss Marion Bear, has returned to San Francisco from 
Europe, where she has spent five years in study and travel 
with her mother. Miss Bear has played for a number of 
Europe’s most eminent pianists. 

H. P. Ecker, the city organist, gave his 376th free 
organ recital at Allegheny Carnegie Hall Saturday after- 
noon, February 26. He was assisted by a mixed quartet, 
Miss A. Loraine, reader, and Miss Virginia Lee Bur- 
rows, soprano. Miss Burrows, formerly of Fort Worth, 
Tex., but now a resident of Pittsburg, is a graduate of 
the Cincinnati College of Music. 

The vestry of Grace Church, Manchester, N. H., has 
appointed Harry C. Whittemore choirmaster. He is con- 
sidered well fitted for the position, having studied for more 
than a year past in Boston. Mr. Whittemore has served 
as organist at Grace Church for between three and four 
years past with great satisfaction to all. Stephen Reade 
will be assistant to the new choirmaster. 

A bassoon player named Rose is expected at El] Paso, 
Tex., from Leadville to play with the McGinty musical 
organization. 

T. McEwen Hyde has accepted a position as choir- 
master in Augusta, Me. 

A piano recital was given recently in San Francisco 
by the younger pupils of Miss Ida B. Diserens. The 
program was a lengthy one. 

Julius V. Seyler, Mrs. Hastreiter and Mr. Edgar were 
the artists at a private musicale given in Saginaw at the 
residence of Mrs. J. M. Moreley. 

At the Detroit Institute of Music the usual Wednesday 
afternoon concert was given, the participants being Miss 
Catherine Hagenbuch, of Constantine, pupil of Miss 
Andrus, and Miss Anna Gray, pupil of Mr. Mussey, 
pianists; Miss Bessie M. Scotten, pupil of Mrs. Norton, 
soprano; Miss Eula Bryant and Henry Summerfield, pu- 
pils of Professor Yunck, violinists. At the next concert 
Miss Anna Major and Hermann Heberlein will give the 
Popper Suite for piano and ’cello. 

Miss Lilla Taylor, pianist; Miss Katherine Durfee, con- 
tralto, and Edward Gareissen, violinist, all of Detroit, 
gave a concert recently at Chatham, and the local press 
spoke of the Detroit performers in words of great praise. 

Since the beginning of the new year Harold Jarvis has 
sung in Winnipeg, Portage La Prairie, Brandon, Exeter, 
Goderich, Mitchell, Grand Rapids, Tordnto, Guelph; Van 
Wert, Ohio, Montreal, Napanee, Hamilton, Cass City, 
London, Owen Sound. Mr. Jarvis has also filled many 
local engagements, and his dates are still taken up to May 
24. 

The pupils of Miss Beach, assisted by Mrs. George 
Johnston, gave a recital March 5 at the studio of Misses 
Farrar and Pierce, State street, Rochester. 

The last artists’ recital of the St. Louis Musical Club 
embraced local talent entirely. It was given February 26 
in Memorial Halli, the program consisting of the duet, act 
second, scene third, from “ Samson and Delilah,” sung 
by Miss Ringen and Mr. Humphrey. The second part 
was the “Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam, by Liza Leh- 
mann, sung by Mrs. Kalkmann, Miss Ringen, Mr. Hum- 
phrey and Mr Porteous. 

At a concert given in the Grand Avenue M. E. Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., under the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, Miss Lillian M. Kreiser, soprano; Mrs. J. S. 
Franklin, reader; Henri Appy, violinist; Edward Kreiser, 
pianist; Miss Florence Davis and Ernest Appy, accom- 
panists, took part. 

The Musical Association of Allegheny sang to a large 
audience on Friday night last week. The soloists were 
Miss Anna Gertrude Clark, soprano; Miss Gertrude Shu- 
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mann, contralto; Harry T. Connor, tenor, and David T. 
Moore, baritone. 

E. H. Dermitt, baritone, of Pittsburg, assisted in a 
concert given in the Presbyterian Church, Sharpsville. 

Mrs.-Emma Bingler Wolfe sang at the concert given 
by the Edgewood Club at Wallace Hall, Wilkinsburg, 
February 22. 

F. Victor Laurent has opened a vocal studio in Pitts- 
burg. 

M. Gertrude Judd is a whistling soloist and teacher of 
artistic whistling in San Francisco. 

Miss Florence G. Carson is a leading soprano in Den- 
ver, Col. 

Perley Dunn Aldrich gave one of his delightful song 
and lecture recitals in Mt. Morris last week. 

An ensemble recital was given by Miss Ida May Miller 
and her pupils at her studio, Rochester, assisted by Miss 
Esther C. Copeland, elocutionist; Mrs. Alice Gordon, 
vocalist; Mrs. K. Bennett Smythe, pianist, and the Ladies’ 
Ariel Quartet. Others who took part were Misses Alma 
Freehaup, Edith Kelly, Mae Colton, Florence Levis, Ed- 
nah Levis, May Miller, Addie Freehaup, Anna Densing, 
Dora Densing, Tillie Norden, Gertie Copain, Susie Street, 
May Christie, Lulu Hoffman, Lillian Cooper, Gertie 
Henry, Minnie Smith, Myrtle Baker, Cora Pack, Ethel 
Prighe, Richard Cooper and William Bruckel. 

The second annual concert by the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, G. R. Broadberry, director, assisted by the Pittsburg 
Orchestra Club, H. F. Hetzel, director; Miss Harriette 
Slattery, soprano; Miss Minnie Mathis, mezzd-soprano; 
John Lueckert, tenor; R. L. Steele, bass; Percy W. Gil- 
bert, reader, and Olive K. Eaton, violinist, was given at 
McKeesport February 21. 

Morris Stephens, Pitsburg’s Welsh tenor for many 
years, has been engaged to adjudicate at the Wilkesbarre 
(Pa.) Eisteddfod on Decoration Day. This is one of the 
largest eisteddfods in the country, and always commands 
a iarge number of competitors on solos, duets, quartets 
and choruses. The chief prize is $400 for the best rendi- 
tion of “Worthy Is the Lamb,” by Handel. 

There was given a song recital by the North Minne- 
apolis Singing School under direction of George H. Nor- 
mington recently. The chorus consisted of 100 voices. 
The pupils of the singing school were assisted by Mrs. 
J. S. Zilliken, Mrs. J. W. Clark, Miss Anna Stegner, W. 
E. Fust, Frank Kerr and I. W. P. James. The children 
soloists were Misses Inez Davis, Frances Vincent, Beatrice 
Price Loretta Orr, Anna Gregory; Masters Arthur Lil- 
jengren, Tom McCracken, Herbert Price, Clyde Larson, 
George Vogel and Robert Hanson. 





In spite of the inclement weather Conservatory Hall, 
Minneapolis, was filled on the occasion of the piano 
recital given by pupils of Mrs. V. O. Whitcomb. They 
were ably assisted by Miss Stella Griswold, violinist. 
Those taking part were Miss Grace Bell, Bessie Foster, 
Anna Taber, Mattie Bacheller, Elmanette and Frances 
Carlton, Grace Feltus, Mabel Hughes, Mabel Hildebrand, 
Lila Ramstead, Madeline Moore, Irene McAdle, Aber- 
deen Cowie, Ethel Tallmadge, Maud Wisner, Leonard 
and Katherine Ranger. 





The finest social events of the winter, by way of enter- 
tainments, were the home talent minstrel shows at the 
opera house, Aberdeen, S. Dak. All the more important 
features were taken by society ladies: Mrs. C. J. McLeod, 
Mrs. J. J. Deertz, Mrs. H. E. McNutt, Mrs. Frank Beard 
and Mrs. A. L. Ward. The soloists were Miss J. M. 
Pratt, late of Faribault; Miss Iva Hedges, Miss Maggie 
Arntz, Miss Doris Seyler, Master Harry Parks and little 
Miss Katherine Gilmore. The dancing was by Miss 
Marion Marble, Mrs. E. E. Haywood and Robert Flynn. 





An organ recital was given in Piedmont Church 
(Worcester) recently by William C. Hammond, of Hol- 
yoke, assisted by Wulf Fries, of Boston, and William A. 
Gaylord, organist of the church. 


Praise for Gemunder Violins. 


UGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, No. 42 East Twen- 
ty-third street, New York, have received the follow- 

ing testimonials to the excellence of their instruments: 
Adolph Brodsky, the great Russian violinist and 
director, Royal Manchester College of Music, writes in 
1893 of the “Gemiinder Art” violins in comparison with 
his famous $7,000 “Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu” violin: 


GENTLEMEN—After playing your “Gemiinder Art” violin 
about five months, I feel compelled to congratulate you 
again upon your great skill in the copying of an old 
Italian master instrument. 

When you proposed to make a copy of my famous 
“Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu” violin, I did not believe it 
possible that the characteristic quality of tone of said 
instrument could be reproduced. You not only did pro- 
duce the quality in one copy, you made a second, its 
equal, which is perfectly astonishing. 

That you did not measure the various thickness of my 
violin when taking a copy of its model, &c., and still cre- 
ated the quality of tone, is a convincing proof that you 
thoroughly understand the “Art” of violin making. 

Wishing you continued success, believe me to be yours 
very sincerely, ADOLPH Bropsky. 

Joseph Joachim, the great Hungarian violinist, and 
director the Royal High School, Berlin, writes to Adolph 
Brodsky, March, 1897, four years later: 

My Dear Bropsky—In answer to your question, “How 
the violin made by August Gemunder & Sons, which is a 
copy of your Guarnerius, pleased me,” I can only answer 
—that it appears to me a very successful achievement and 
highly gratified me as to the tone as well as the appear- 
ance. With kindly greetings, I am, your devoted 

JosernH JoAcHIM. 

Thus the opinion of Adolph Brodsky has been verified 
after the “Gemiinder Art” violin has been played by him 
daily since his return to Europe four years. 


Recital by Pupils. 

On Wednesday evening, March 2, in the Concert Hall 
of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, at No. 1331 
South Broad street, Philadelphia, an interesting musical 
event was a recital given by a number of the advanced 
pupils. The program was particularly well rendered. 
Of the several numbers probably the most artistic 
rendition was that of the Beethoven Sonata in A major, 
for piano and violin. The pupils performing it certainly 
displayed great talent in their interpretation; in fact, the 
entire program certainly reflected great credit upon 
Prof. Gilbert R. Combs and his able faculty. Those who 
participated were: Misses Anna Williams, Belle Wilkins, 
Georgia Horning, Bessie McConaghy, Amy Rogers, 
Nora Werner, Clare Connor, Hattie McMillian, Jennie 
Holden, Emma Holden, Bertha Hess, Anna Stearns, Cora 
G. Laux; Messrs. Leon Arkless, W. R. Wick, John De 
Angeli. 

Harry Lucius Chase. 

Harry Lucius Chase, the baritone, recently sang in 
Williamsport, Pa. The following are some of the press 
notices: 

The fourth concert of Mrs. W. H. Fowler's course 
occurred last evening in Association Hall and was largely 
attended. Harry Lucius Chase, who is the possessor of a 
pleasing baritone, sang his selection to the satisfaction of 
the audience. He responded to several encores. Miss 
Josephine Coleman, of this city, assisted the visitors. She 
was sufiering from a cold and refused to respond to the 
hearty applause accorded her selections. The program 
was opened with Handel’s “Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
which was delightfully rendered by Miss Fowler.—Will- 
iamsport Sun. 





H. Lucius Chase, in the toreador song from “Car- 
men,” created much enthusiasm, as did his Rubinstein 
numbers and his last encore “Gypsy John.” His voice is 
a rich baritone, and he has a very pleasing stage presence. 
—Williamsport Times. 





In its admiration for the great violinist the audience 
was not unconscious that another great artist was present, 
and H. Lucius Chase in the toreador song from 
“Carmen” created as much enthusiasm as did Campanari 
in the same selection. He was not liked so well in his 
encore to this number, “How Fair, How Lovely,” but 
again asserted himself in the Rubinstein numbers and his 
last encore “Gypsy John.” 

He has a delightful baritone voice and a very pleasing 
stage presence.—Daily Gazette and Bulletin, Williamsport. 
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The Musarion Society. 
A NEW musical society, the Musarion, has lately come 
into existence, and, as its aim is energetically con- 

sistent with musical progress, we welcome its advent. 

The Musarion Society has a broad aim—not alone 
to seek recognition distinction in the field of 
music, but also in that of the drama. The founder of this 
society is Charles Kaiser, a well-known musician, 
the solo tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Mr. 
has not only distinguished himself in vocal ranks, but he 
is well known as a composer and conductor 

The Musarion Society, though still a young organiza- 
tion, already numbers many and powerful members. It 
will give its first concert on Monday, March 7, at the 
Grand Central Opera House. This first concert will be 
purely an invitation affair, and will be followed some time 
in April by a series of performances of Humperdinck’s 
opera, “Hansel and Gretel.” 

It is the intention of the society to present each sea- 
son works unknown to the general public here which at 


and 


present are only performed in Europe. 

The society numbers at present about seventy-five mem- 
bers, but desires to receive more members, both active 
and passive, and therefore invites the co-operation of the 
musical public. Any information regarding admittanc 
to the Musarion Society will be given by the secretary of 
the society, Otto L. Auerbach, 202 East Fifteenth street, 
New York. 


George Leon Moore. 

The Philharmonic Society of Montreal has engaged 
George Leon Moore to sing in the “Damnation of Faust” 
on April 13. On the afternoon of April 14 he will sing 
in concert; on the evening of the same day he will sing 
in “Romeo and Juliet,” given by the Philharmonic. 


John Hermann Loud. 

John Hermann Loud gave his twenty-eighth free organ 

recital in the First Church, Springfield, on February 28 
The program was as follows: ; 

..Froberger 

suxtehude 

Clerambault 


Capriccio in F......... _ <ittinak toed eranniat 
Choral, Lobt Gott Ihr Christen Allzugleich 


Prelude in D minor 


Violoncello solo, Cantilena Goltermann 
(From concerto in A minor.) 
W. Baylies 
Toccata in F...... ee teed .. Bach 
Prelude, No. 3, op. 37... Bartholdy 


Violoncello solo, Meditation Fauconier 
Mr. Baylies 
In Paradisum. pee Serre ‘ .. Dubois 
Finale from Second Sonata ..Guilmant 


Of the recital the Springfield Republican said: 


An unusually large audience was present at the twenty- 
eighth free organ recital given in the First Church yester- 
day afternoon by John Hermann Loud, and the frequent 
applause showed appreciation of the program. The re- 
cital was varied in character, the first half being taken 
entirely from seventeenth century composers—a capriccio 
in F by Froberger, a choral by Buxtehude, a very taking 
little prelude in D minor by Clerambault, and Bach’s 
splendid toccata in F, which is hardly inferior to the one 
in D minor. The other organ selections were Mendels 
sohn’s brilliant and showy prelude No. 3, op. 37, “In 
Paradisum,” by Dubois, an effective but not very weary 
ing selection, chiefly for vox humana, which Guilmant 
made very popular here, and the finale to Guilmant’s 
second sonata. Mr. Loud was assisted by W. Baylies, 
‘cellist, who played the cantilena from Goltermann’s A 
minor concerto, and a “Meditation,” by Fauconier. His 
portamento is excessive, but his tone, though light, is 
very agreeable, and both selections were given an encore 
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EORG LIEBLING gave a Schumann recital in 
St. James’ Hall yesterday afternoon in the presence | 
of a very large and enthusiastic audience. In speaking 
of him the other day H. J. Hipkins, the eminent writer 
on the piano, said that Mr. Liebling had that same strong 
desire possessed by Von Biilow to interpret compo- 
sitions in accordance with the expressed wishes of the 
composers, but that Mr. Liebling showed much more 
grace and charm in his work 
The “At Homes* given by Mrs. Atwater and myself, 
which have been attended in the past by readers of THE 
Musicat Courier from all parts of the world, will be 
resumed on the first Saturday in each month, commenc- 
ing in March, and we shall be glad to welcome any of | 
my readers who care to attend these functions at Wilton 
Lodge, 12 Lancaster Road, South Hampstead. We usu 


| ally have plenty of good music, and these gatherings 
| serve as an opportunity for people to become acquainted. 


| piano and orchestra. 


F. H. Cowen has just finished a new concertstiick for 
It was written at the suggestion of 


M. Paderewski, by whom probably it will be played for 
the first time in public. 

Barron Berthald, whose success at Covent Garden 
last autumn I chronicled, is now in Wiesbaden. He has 


had the offer of a brilliant contract from Intendant von 
Hiilsen. 

Mile. Zélie de Lussan was asked by the management 
of the Paris Opéra Comique to sing “Carmen” three 
times last week—a very exceptional thing for a débutante 
at that house. She sings “Mignon” twice this week 

Madame Calvé, who has been suffering from influenza, 
is rapidly recovering, and expects to make her reappear- 
ance at the Opéra Comique March 3 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company produces in Glasgow 
to-night for the first time Goring Thomas’ opera “The 
Poet’s Dream.” This has been largely rearranged by 
Beattie Kingston. 

Mr. Schultz-Curtius has offered a prize of ten guineas 
for the best design of a poster for his orchestral concerts 
This is in connection with a series of prizes given by 
the Studio, an art journal, which has made rapid strides 
of late. 

The usual Ash Wednesday concerts will take place, 
when “The Redemption” will be given at the Albert Hall, 
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sang” irf Queen’s Hall and a sacred ballad concert in St. 
James’ Hall. Extracts from Bach’s “St. John’s Passion 
Music” will be given at St. Anne’s, Soho, where E. H. 
Thorne is organist 

Miss Annie Glen gave her lecture on “Society and 
a large number of 
chairman, Prof. 


Song” at Oxford yesterday befor: 
people, including Sir John Stainer, as 
Max Miiller and others 

A lecture and recital in explanation of the instruments 
lately brought out by Dr. Stelzner will be given at Trin- 
ity College on February 22 van der Straeten. 

The directors of the Crystal Palace had under 
consideration for proposals for the purchase 
of the Palace and Full 
shortly be and 
doubt be felt when it is known that the Palace 
the largest place of recreation 


educational 


vy E 
have 


some time 


grounds details of the scheme 


will made public, satisfaction will no 


will con- 
tinue its existence as in 
the world. The 


retained, and an essential part of the new scheme includes 
railway facilities 


departments will also be 


great improvements in the 

The Bohemian String Quartet will perform, for the 
first time, at their two concerts St. James’ Hall on 
March 1 and 28 a violin sonata written by Oscar Nedbal, 
the viola player of the party, and a piano trio by Edward 


in 


Schiitt, of which the piano part will be played by the 
composer. This quartet party has achieved a brilliant 
success during the last three months in Russia, Ger- 


many, Austria and Holland 
In Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Jubilee Ode, performed 
in 1887 at the Crystal Palace, he introduced a volley of 


artillery, but, through failure of the electric action, it 
did not go off. Mr. Sousa, who is to pay us a visit during 
the summer, has used the revolver as an instrument of 
| the orchestra in “La Chasse du Lion.” Those people 
with delicate nerves, however, will be glad to know that 
| the music for the revolver can, if desired, be transferred 


to the drum. Will it be necessary to give notice to the 
conductor? 

At the Eisteddfod to be held in Queen’s Hall on Feb 
irded for prose and verse com 


cal 


ruary 24 prizes will be aw 


positions, instrumental and vé solos, choral competi- 


tions, translations and recitations. The musical adjudi- 
cators will be Alberto Randegger and David Jenkins 
Mus. Bac. Cantab 


Another rumor of Madame Patti’s approaching retire- 
ment appears in the French papers, which states that the 
prima donna bid her first farewell to the United 


States and then make her final adieu to public life by a 


will 


tour in Great Britain 

The late Mrs 
society, and Londoners may remember a remarkable din 
There 


Ayers was a great favorite in Parisian 


three years ago 
Christine Nilsson, 


ner she gave at the Savoy some 
was a musical table at which sat Mme 


Madame Melba, Madame Albani, Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and other notable musicians; while other tables were de 
voted to the drama, literature, &c. Each table was deco 
rated with special flowers, the musicians’ with roses and 


the drama with yellow asters 
Madame Patti is still at San 
engagements in England during the spring, she will prob 
ably remain abroad during the period of mourning for 
her husband, M. Nicolini. Madame Patti 
appear at the Crystal Palace Festival on June 25 
Preparations for the Three Choirs Festival, to be held 


VON KLENNER, 


Remo, and, as she has no 


will certainly 
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in Gloucester, are now fairly complete. For the-opening 
service on September 11 Lee Williams is writing an 
orchestral setting of the Canticles, C. Harford Lloyd a 
festival overture, A. Herbert Brewer, who will conduct 
this year for the first time, a setting of Psalm XCVIII.. 
and Mr. Elgar a setting of the “Sursum Corda.” The 
festival proper will open on the 13th with “Elijah,” 
Brahms’ “Requiem,” the first part of the “Creation” and 
Prout’s Organ Concerto in G minor will follow. Next 
day we shal! have Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” the “Hymn 
of Praise,” the Brahms’ Variations on a theme of Haydn, 
the “Golden Legend,” and a new orchestral work by Miss 
Ellicott. On Thursday will be given a new work by Dr. 
Hubert Parry, “In Exitu Israel” (Wesley), the first and 
second parts of Bach’s “Christmas” Oratorio, Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” symphony and “Judas Maccabeus.” The 
festival will close on Friday with the “Messiah.” 

Frederick Westlake, professor of music at the Royal 
Academy of Music, died on the 11th inst. at the age of 
fifty-eight after a very short illness. He was born at 
Romsey, Hampshire, and in 1855 entered the Royal 
Academy as a student, with which he was afterward to be 
so honorably connected as a teacher. Mr. Westlake was 
elected F.R.A.M., and was also a member of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. He has appeared in public with suc- 
cess, though not of late years. In addition to his arduous 
professional duties, Mr. Westlake produced a goodly num- 
ber of works including two masses, one of which was sung 
at the Brompton Oratory in 1893, “Kyrie” and “Gloria” 
(with orchestra), “O Salutaris,” and several tunes for 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern,” “Duo Concertante” for 
piano and ’cello, Fugue in octaves, a set of nine episodes 
for piano and many songs. Mr. Westlake also completed 
Sterndale Bennett’s edition of Bach’s forty-eight Pre- 
Iudes and Fugues. 

The success of M. Lamoureux’s direction of the Choral 
Symphony at the Queen’s Hall on the 16th was never in 
doubt from the moment that the majestic theme of the 
allegro was announced to the moment when the sopranos 
had sung their last high note, and audience as well as 
artists could breathe a sigh of relief that the gigantic 
undertaking was safely over. It is true that in one or 
two places the zeal of a few players outran their dis- 
cretion, to the evident concern of the conductor; still 
nothing occurred which could justify the passing of any 
other verdict upon the performance as a whole but this: 
it was magnificent. Any anticipations that M. Lamoureux 
would lose in breadth what he would probably gain in 
detail were absolutely falsified. There is a splendid pride, 
a regal self-assertion, in the opening theme of the Allegro. 
It is as if the Symphony at its outset intended to convince 
its hearers that the greatest piece of music in the world 
had begun. 

And this note of conscious power was unmistakablr 
felt as M. Lamoureux began; it was clear that he ap- 
preciated to the utmost the superb force of the immortal 
music, and was determined that the audience should 
understand it as well. I need hardly say that he took no 
liberties with the score; he even did away with the Wag- 
nerian emendations; but it seemed to me that he played 
the work with more vitality than that given to it by any- 
one else except Richter. The Scherzo in special struck 
me as a very perfect performance indeed, while the man- 
agement of the wind in the Adagio, and the distinction 
stamped upon what Mr. Jacques rightly calls the “speak- 
ing basses” in the proem of the Finale, was beyond praise, 
It is to be noticed, further, that the chorus sang their best 
—I say it without hesitation, better than I have ever heard 
it sung, except on one never-to-be-forgotten occasion at 
Leeds, and that the soloists did what they had to do with 


great eenscienticusness. For all that, however, I still 


| the “Huldigungsmarsch.” The whole program was ren- 


| the air being given by a solo violin, contrary to general 


| place the last few days have been the Royal Amateur 
Orchestral Society, conducted by Ernest Ford; the 


| with at one time, when Arthur Chappell relied upon this 


| and the Sonata in D minor, for ’cello and piano, while 


| quently played by Madame Schumann and others; now 


| renew acquaintance with them, especially as they received 


| than she has been doing this season; certainly she almost 
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wish that the choral part were “‘so difficult as to be impos- 
sible”; its inferiority to what has gone before is so mani- 


| fest, and I never can hear the words without a shudder. 


How long are we to suffer such lines as these to disgrace 
us as an artistic public? “Even the worm can feel life’s 
blisses.” “And the Seraph dwells with God.” It is a rude 
awakening from the glamor with which the noble music 
is surrounded when we have such words—words which 
conjure up the vapidity of Tate and Brady, or “Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” in all its horror, and which would | 
seem startling even in a libretto by Fitzball. 

I will leave this painful subject to the consideration oi 
those who may perhaps be thinking of re-editing the 
Choral Symphony, and will briefly refer to the rest of M. 
Lamoureuxs’ program. He played the “Zauberfléte” over- 
ture with charming delicacy, and the “Danse Macabre” as 
probably he alone can play it. Whether the done-to- 
death Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Act III., was placed after 
the Symphony in order to emphasize the immense inter- 
val which separates the Jupiter of Music from the lesser | 
god, whom some of his worshippers consider as a rival, I 
do not know. But if such were M. Lamoureux’s intention | 
he succeeded admirably. 

The Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert of last Saturday 
brought nothing particularly striking or novel in the way 
The first performance of Tschaikowsky’s 


of program. 


| “Manfred” Symphony was promised in the original 


scheme, but instead of that we had the same composer’s 
“Casse Noisette” Suite, splendidly played, while the 
principal item was Mendelssohn's “Italian” Symphony, a | 
familiar work, in which new beaufies were revealed. 
Wagner was represented by the “Trauermarsch” and 


dered with care and precision, but the gem of the after- 
noon was the ever-welcome Bach Suite in D for strings, 
oboes, trumpets and drums, which was exquisitely played, 


custom. W. H. Squire played some graceful trifles by 
Godard and Fauré, and Miss Louise Dale sang “Solvejg’s 
Song,” from “Peer Gynt,”’ and Sullivan’s “Orpheus With 
His Lute” in a manner both artistic and charming. M. 
Lamoureux was present, and paid Mr. Wood a high com- 
pliment by applauding frequently and vigorously. 

Among the other orchestral concerts that have taken 


Strolling Players, conducted by Norfolk Megone, and 
the Stock Exchange Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Kitchen, 
all amateur orchestras, but of high merit, and giving 
fairly difficult programs in a most creditable manner. 
The name of Mendelssohn was the word to conjure 


composer, so intimately associated with England, to 
attract a goodly number of amateurs to his popular con- 
certs. Recently the names of Brahms and Dvorak have 
had more power in filling the house, and Mendelssohn’s 
name has been allowed to rest. This season we have had 
less than ever of this composer’s work. Before Xmas 
the Canzone Quartet was the only one of his works given; 
but on Saturday last we had the Variations Serieuses 


on Monday the quartet in E flat was in the scheme. 
Twenty years ago the Variations Serieuses were fre- 


they are comparatively rare, and it was a pleasure to 


an excellent rendering from Miss Adela Verne. The chief 
attraction of Saturday’s concert was Mozart’s Quintet 
in E minor, one of the most beautiful works that exist. 
I do not think that Lady Hallé has ever played better 
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surpassed herself in the leading of this quintet, and 
Messrs. Inwards, Gibson, Hobday and Ludwig were 
worthy associates. 

On Monday Mendelssohn’s quartet went very well, its 
fairy-like scherzo, so difficult to play freely as well as 
neatly, making a decided impression. Miss Ilona Eiben- 
schutz’s exquisite playing was thrown away on Schu- 
mann’s “Abegg” Variations, the brilliancy of which is 
rather trivial. Her intelligence and beautiful style, how- 
ever, were admirably displayed in Dvorak’s Piano Quin- 


| tet, which was delightfully played. 


The strange, pathetic “Dumky,” which suggests grief 
on a face that is wont to smile, could hardly have been 


| better done, and a special word of praise may be given 


to Mr. Ludwig for his tone and phrasing in the first 
movement. Hugo Heinz deserves gratitude for choos- 
ing some beautiful songs, but he marred their beauty by 
an exaggerated vibrato and insufficiently restrained emo- 
tion. 

Mr. Slivinski’s performance at his Chopin recital the 


| other day was a surprise to me. That he would prob- 


ably play some pieces very well was to be expected, but 
his previous work had not led me to expect that he would 
maintain such a consistently high level of excellence as 


he did on this occasion. Even where his interpretation 


| did not altogether commend itself it was nevertheless 


clear that his aim was serious and poetic. Little fault was 
to be found with his style, touch and technic, except that 
he was rather inclined to be overpowering with his bass 
and his tone was occasionally hard. Considering the 
nature of his audience, which, according to the present 
rule, was very large indeed, his program was wisely 
chosen. But it would not have suffered by the inclusion 
of some equally beautiful and less frequently played 
pieces, such as the F major ballade, the Fourth Scherzo, 
the Polonaise, op. 44 and 61, &« It is true that M. 
Slivinski played a valse and mazurka; had he played 
several more, instead of giving the Funeral March So- 
nata, I should have been grateful. In the valse, in the 
F minor ballade, the Third Study of the First Book and 
the First Scherzo I thought the pianist was at his best 

Herbert Parsons’ recital interested, but also perplexed 
me. “How can a fountain send forth sweet and bitter 
water at the same time?” Yet this is what Mr. Parsons 
did. He began by joining Otto Milani and Herbert 
Walenn in Tschaikowsky’s Elegiac Trio, and he played 
some parts of it with abundant sensibility and grasp of 
the composer’s intention. But there were passages in 
his rendering which were amateurish to say the least 
faulty in execution and devoid of expression. In the first 
movement, for instance, there is the lovely melody which 
occurs as an episode after the second subject has entered, 
four notes of which are used in the development with 
such impassioned expression. This should be “sung” 
as Mario might have sung it; but instead of this Mr 
Parsons jerked it out. On the other hand, the first and 
chief subject of the Elegy was generally set forth with 
sympathy and insight; the difficult third variations and 
the “weeping” arpeggios in the second movement were 
played very well, and vigor was not wanting in the finale. 
The valse, however, had no piquancy and the fugue left 
almost everything to be desired. A group of entirely 
unhackneyed pieces, for piano alone, followed the trio. 
Of these Mr. Parsons played a Rondo of Mozart and 
Paderewski’s “Air Varié” so charmingly that I was sorry 
I could not stay to hear two pieces by Sinding, a Barca 
rolle of Rachmaninoff and other unfamiliar works. On 
the whole I thought Mr. Parsons has it in him to become 
a valuable artist, but his technical acquirements are not 
yet sufficient to enable his evident intellectuality to dis- 
play itself fully. 

On Tuesday afternoon Arthur de Greef gave his second 
recital in St: James’ Hall. The large attendance must 
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have been very gratifying to the artist, for his genial face | David’s on Monday evening at St. Paul’s Cathedral, when | is now better, and will resume her role of Sapho at the 


has not long been known on English platforms. The 
program, which was of very moderate length, opened 
with a scholarly rendering of Mendelssohn’s Variations 
Serieuses; next came a group of Chopin’s pieces, the 
first of which, under the title “Allegro Agitato,” some- 
what unexpectedly proved to be the first movement of 
the B minor Sonata. It surely would have been better 
to give this beautiful work in its entirety, omitting, if 
necessary, the minor pieces that followed. The Berceuse, 


however, showed to full advantage the pianist’s delicate | 
| fair” and David Jenkins’ “Tanycastell.” 


touch and refined taste, while the Scherzo in B flat minor 
gave full scope for his clear technic. But he was, pér- 
haps, at his best in the Brahms group, and the last num- 
ber in the program, Liszt’s “Tarantella Naboli,” to which 
he responded with Grieg’s “Brautzug.” Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude was well played, though the Agitato was taken so 
hurriedly that only the melody was adequately heard, 
and the “Arabesques” would have been more impressive 
had not the tempo been much quicker than usual. 

Mile. Marie de Rohan, a young American soprano 
from New York, gave a vocal recital at Queen’s (small) 


‘Hall on Monday afternoon. She has a pure soprano voice 


of very pleasing quality, which she uses with much charm. 
She has evidently been properly taught by her master, 
Dr. Raoul André, for few singers have the spontaneity of 
expression possessed by her. She showed that she has 
the necessary talent to become a successful operatic 
singer by her interpretation of the “Jewel Song,” from 
“Faust,” and “Connais-tu le Pays?” Brahms’ “Liebe- 
streu,” the beauty of which is only equaled by its diffi- 
culty, suits her voice and style, while in Grieg’s “Ich 
liebe Dich” she was still more at her ease. She was 
assisted by Mme. Clara Poole-King, Mr. Dwight-Ed- 
wards, Denham Price and Miss Stokvis. Mlle. de Rohan 
is leaving England March 1 for Germany, where she will 
stay two or three months, returning at once to England 
to fulfill a number of engagements that claim her for the 
London season. 

Arnold von Auen, a Swiss tenor, and Norman Alston 
gave their first vocal recital on Friday at Steinway Hall. 
M. and Madame Seiffert gave a concert at Steinway Hall 


the 15th inst., and Miss Elsie Fogerty gave a recital at the 
July 3, will take place this summer at Beyer, in a new hall 


same hall on the 13th. The organ students of the Royal 
Academy of Music gave a recital at Queen’s Hall the 
same day. Among the other concerts that have taken 
place have been the Queen’s and St. James’ Hall ballad 
concerts, and a recital at the latter hall by Chas. Fry. 





February 25, 1898. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Martyr of Antioch” will be pre- 
sented on the stage to-night for the first time by the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company at the Lyceum Theatre, Edin- 
burgh. Mascagni’s “ Cavalleria” will also be given, when 
Miss Bessie Macdonald will take the part of the heroine, 
Marguerite, the role created by Madame Albani on the 
concert platform 

The Welsh people hold their annual festival of St 


| ent. The music will be almost exclusively Welsh. 


it is estimated that some ten thousand people will be pres- 
John 


| Owen (Owain Alaw) has supplied the setting of the 
| “Magnificat” and “Nunc Dimittis,” both sung in Welsh, 


| while William Davis, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, has spe- 


cially composed the anthem, which, besidgs a tenor solo, 
to be sung by Ben Davies, contains a chorus set to words 
beginning “Bloeddiwch, Cydgenwch.” As to the hymn 
tunes, “Dusseldorf,” I assume, is not Welsh, but the rest 
certainly are, namely, “Crug-y-bar,” “St. Carmon,” “Llan- 
In the collects, 
too, we may doubtless expect the officiating clergyman to 


| adopt that peculiarly Welsh intonation of the “Hwyll,” a 


gradual rising and falling of the voice, much cultivated 


| for religious services in the principality. 


Lady Hallé has been obliged to abandon her intended 


| visit to America this season, but will instead make a 
| provincial tour with Leonard Borwick. 


A provincial tour has been arranged for Mme. Alice 
Esty and Alec Marsh. 

The Princess Christian was present at the Chopin re- 
cital given by Georg Liebling yesterday. She intimated 
that she could stay for only a portion of the program, but 


| became so interested that she remained until the last en- 


core was played. 
Herr Rosenthal will arrive in London on March 1 and 
will appear at the Philharmonic Society's concert the 


| roth, playing a concerto by Chopin. 


Herr Leschetizky had planned to give several concerts 
in London during the coming season, but, I understand, 
has abandoned the idea. 

The Irish Literary Society proposes to form a branch 
for the collection and study of traditional songs. The 
report of the meeting says: “Few are aware how large 
is the national store of melodies which have never yet 
been written down by musicians.” The committee in- 
cluded Alfred Nutt, J. Fuller-Maitland and the Rev. A. S. 
Baring-Gould, with Mrs. Kate Lee as acting secretary. 
Letters approving the object of the meeting were received 
from Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Sir George Grove, Professors 
Villiers Stanford and Prout. 

An interesting musical festival to last from June 27 to 


capable of holding 3,000 people. The arrangements are 
being made under the auspices of Dr. Edward Grieg, 
orchestra and chorus will number 300, and only Nor- 
wegian compositions will be performed. 

Negotiations are in progress, through Mr. Adlington, 
for a tour of Plunkett Greene, to open in America early 
in January, 18909. 

Edmund Audran intends to visit London to conduct the 
anniversary performance of “La Poupee.” He is now 
writing the score to the “Secret Agent,” which is an- 
nounced to follow “La Poupee.” 

Mme. Emma Nevada is to appear during the month of 
May at the Opéra Comique, Paris, where she will sing 
some of her principal roles. 

Madame Calvé, who has been suffering from influenza, 





| 
| 
| 


Opéra Comique on March 3. ‘ 

Madame Alva will sing for the first time in England 
the aria from “I Medici,” at Signor Francia’s concert, 
when she will be accompanied by a band of mandolins. 

Herr Theodore Werner will give two historical violin 
recitals in March at the Edinburgh University, at the in- 
vitation of Professor Niecks. Herr Werner will perform 
characteristic compositions of the old and modern violin 
masters, from Corelli to the composers of the present 
day. 

Herr Willy Burmester’s engagements on the Continent 
will prevent his visiting England next month for the pro- 
vincial tour arranged by Mr. Adlington; his place will be 
taken by Herr Johann Kruse, of the Joachim Quartet. 

Heinrich Hofman’s new choral work “Prometheus” was 
produced with unequivocal success in Prague. I am glad 
to observe that the gifted composer of the pretty opera, 
“Aennchen von Tharau,” the famous Octet and several 
neglected, but remarkably beautiful suites, is again mak- 
ing his existence felt. It was generally believed that 
Hofmann had “ written himself out.” 

Pianists will no doubt be interested to learn that Bizet 
has written a set of “Variations Chromatiques” for the 
piano. These are being orchestrated by Ritter Brown. 

Bach’s “St. John Passion,” or portions of the same, will 
be performed every Friday during Lent at St. Anne’s, 
Soho. 

A very limited supply of musical novelties may be 
expected at Easter, if we except three French operas 
Sir Arthur Sullivan is to produce his new opera at the 
Savoy, and Sidney Jones has written a new musical play, 
dealing with a Greek subject, to replace the “Geisha” at 
Daly’s 

As every seat for the two cycles of “Der Ring des 
Nibelungen ” at Covent Garden was sold three days after 
the official announcement, Mr. Schultz-Curtius has made 
arrangements with the Royal Opera Syndicate for an over 
flow performance on the following dates: June 14, 17, 
21 and 24. The cast, with Jean de Reszké at its head, will 
be practically the same as for the other two cycles, and the 
tickets will be primarily sold to applicants who were ur 
successful on the first occasion 

An “Ave Maria,” by the distinguished pianist Mlle 
Janotha, was performed for the first time in England 
last Sunday at St. James’ Church, under the conductorship 
of the Rev. Father Sankey. The work is dedicated to the 
Pope, who accepted a presentation copy when he received 
the artist in special audience. She was accompanied on 
the occasion by Princess Marceline Cratovyska, one of 
Chopin’s best pupils. The work (published by Ascher- 
berg) has been performed three times this winter in 
Berlin 

I hear that Her Royal Highness Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, has promised to attend the Peter 
borough festival, of which she has become a patroness, 
on June 14. 

The spring series of Gresham lectures, free to the 


public, will take place in the great hall of the City of 
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London School, commencing on Monday, February 28, 
at six o’clock. The subject on this occasion will be 
Organ Music (Samuel Wesley). The following evening 
will be devoted to Chopin; Thursday, March 3, to the 
Development of the Oratorio (German School), and Fri- 
day, March 4, to Tschaikowsky. 

Miss Evangeline Florence has just finished a provin- 
cial tour as soprano of Mr. Harrison’s concert party. The 
press were, as after her recital in London, unanimous in 
their recognition of the progress she has made during her 
year of rest and serious reflective study. Miss Florence has 
been urged, up to something like a year ago, to sing col- 
oratura music, her voice being so flexible and her singing 
sO spontaneous; but this never satisfied Miss Florence’s 
artistic yearning for that broader and more expressive 
music, which, after all, must be far and away the most 
satisfactory to a true artist. By careful and judicious 
training she has broadened her voice sufficiently to in- 
terpret the songs of Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, and 
generally the songs of the leading composers of the best 
schools. 


CoNnceERTs. 


Dr. Hubert Parry's “Magnificat” was the principal 
feature of last Saturday's Queen’s Hall concert, and the 
favorable opinion which the composition gained on its 
first performance at Hereford last September was, if any- 
thing, intensified. Dr. Parry has put some of his noblest 
work into this old hymn to excellent effect. For the sake 
of popularity, it is a pity that the Latin rather than the 
English words were chosen—English choruses have a 
decided dislike to the older tongue. The work is written 
in five numbers, and only requires one soloist, a soprano, 
to whom falls the powerful “Fecit potentiam.” Mme. 
Medora Henson was obviously not in the best voice, and 
her performance was considerably weaker than that of 
Miss Anna Williams, who was the first to sing in this 
““Magnificat,”” but it was nevertheless artistic. The most 
beautiful section of the hymn is the “Suscepit Israel,” 
which contains some scholarly writing, and the least com- 
mendable the chorus “Et Misericordia,” which, with a 
florid violin obligato, seems out of keeping. The per- 
formance was uneven, some numbers being very well 
sung, while in others the intonation was by no means 
perfect. A very rapid tempo was chosen, and I am strongly 
of opinion that the composition lost much thereby. 

The second novelty was of an altogether different 
character, and the effect was even more widely opposed. 
Moussorgsky has aroused great enthusiasm in some quar- 
ters, but if the posthumous “Une Nuit sur le Mont 
Chauve” (orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakoff) is a fair 
specimen of his work,, we want no more of it here. 
Rough, uncouth, bizarre—in one word, ugly—the Russian 
ex-soldier surely attained the summit of undesirable 
modernity. It was a remarkable contrast to the beautiful 
reading of Mozart’s great Symphony in G minor, which 
preceded it. Wagner was represented on the program by 
the ‘“‘Walkiirenritt” and the overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman.” 

At this moment Bach holds the field at the Popular 
Concerts. On Saturday Mr. Zeldenrust played the G 
minor Prelude and Fugue familiar to organists. On Mon- 
day Herr Joachim played two movements from the Sonata 
in C, with a Sarabande and Double by way of encore, and 
Mrs. Hutchinson sang a beautiful aria from the “Neu- 
jahres Cantata, No. 41,” which I had not heard before. 
There is no need to institute comparisons between Men- 
delssohn and Bach. Mendelssohn’s music exercises a re- 
fining influence over numbers to whom Bach’s is as if it 
were not, and it should never be forgotten that the “ Bach 
revival ” was mainly due to his enthusiasm. In view of the 
fact that we might still be ignorant of Bach’s glories had 
it not been for Mendelssohn, I hope that even our most 
“ advanced” musicians will some day come to allow him 


the honor that is his due. ‘Haydn i is another composer of 
whom, in these days, slighting things are said by some 
critics. Let us hope that this is only the “ hare-brained 
chatter of irresponsible frivolity.” As long as Herr 
Joachim honors the Popular Concerts by his presence we 
are sure that Haydn will not be forgotten, even if, in other 
places, his wagks are practically shelved. Lady Hallé 
made her final appearance last Saturday, leading a pleasant 
performance of Beethoven’s favorite Quartet in E flat, op. 
74, and playing Handel’s D major Sonata, with Schu- 
mann’s “ Gartenmelodie ” for encore. This last was quite 
exquisite in its tender grace. Mr. Zeldenrust, a pianist, 
pleased me very much, though he and Mr. Ludwig took 
Chopin’s Polonaise in C at such a slow pace that much of 
its lightness and briliancy was lost. 

On Monday the hall was filled with enthusiasts anxious 
to greet the master violinist, of whom it may indeed be 
said, in Dante’s words, that “* * * Sovra gl’ altri 
com’ aquila vola.” Joachim not only interprets great 
music better than anyone else in his own line, but he has 
the power of making his associates play better than they 
do at other times. We thus had a rendering of unusual 
excellence of the second Rasoumowsky Quartet and 
Haydn’s Quartet in D minor, op. 76, No. 2. Mr. Ludwig 
seemed the least influenced by his leader’s magic, his attack 
being weak at certain important moments. No diminution 
whatever could be noticed in Herr Joachim’s qualities as 
a Bach virtuoso, for often as he has played the Adagio 
and Allegro in C. major, but he can never have played 
them better. Mlle. Alice Dessauer made a successful first 
appearance in two of Chopin’s pieces, winning a genuine 
encore, for which she gave Schumann’s “ Nachstiick.” 
She plays with sympathy and intelligence, and that musi- 
cianly feeling that no pupil of Mme. Schumann can fail to 
show. Mrs. Hutchinson, who keeps all her artistic charm 
though her voice shows signs of fatigue, sang, in addition 
to the Bach Aria, her old cheval de bataille, the “ Crépus- 
cule” of Massenet, and a beautiful song, “The Self- 
banished,” by Dr. Blow, chiefly known as the composer 
of that fine anthem “I was in the Spirit.” This song has 
been rescued from neglect by the care of Fuller Maitland, 
who has supplied very suitable symphonies and accom- 
paniment. 

On Thursday last Herr Liebling gave his Schumann 
recital, when all lovers of this master’s compositions 
enjoyed a great treat, the program presenting the best as 
well as the most exacting of his works. Herr Liebling 
overcame all technical difficulties with ease, and inter- 
preted the compositions with a delicate and subdued pas- 
sion. His most successful performances were the colossal 
F sharp minor Sonata and the difficult Fantasia in C 
major, the former of which, with its short introduction to 
the Allegro, reminds one of the first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s “ Pathetic” Sonata. The energetic rhythm and 
swift tempo marking the first movement of the Sonata 
were admirably given by Herr Liebling, contrasting effect- 
ively with the dignified simplicity of the Aria and the 
piquant spirit of the Scherzo. He missed no point that 
could emphasize these characteristics, and in addition to 
his interpretative powers his splendid technic carried him 
through passages in the Finale which have proved too 
much for many a great pianist. The Fantasia in C major, 
dedicated to Liszt, seems to embody many of the rare 
points in Liszt’s character, so much admired by Schu- 
mann. This dedication Schumann doubtless hoped would 
be the means of gaining for it a popularity otherwise im- 
possible, and had it been his only composition it would 
have been sufficient to stamp him as a great master. With 
its pathos, its fire, its sweet and touching melodies, it 
might have been specially written for Herr Liebling, so 
fully did he express’ those qualities, his beautiful touch 
changing from the fullest fortissimo to the most delicate 
pianissimo. The remaining items of the program, “ Des 
Abends,” “ Grillen,” “ Traumewirren,” and “ Ende vom 


Lied” ” were played with great charm, while the “ Carna- 
val” was given in such a manner as to bring vividly 
before us the rush and whirl of the festival. This charac- 
teristic number evoked an applause that subsided only 
after the pianist came forward and gave as an encore, and 
with much brilliance, the “ Davidsbiindler.” 

Whether Bach would recognize d’Albert’s transcription 
of his D major organ Fugue I may be permitted to doubt. 
I have heard the transcriber play it himself, and I was then 
as little impressed with it as I was on Tuesday at St. 
James’ Hall, when Mark Hambourg began his program 
with it. Mr. Hambourg succeeded in getting as much 
“effect” as d’Albert’s version is capable of yielding. 
Bach is always subjective, never objective. In other 
words, Bach only thought of expressing his own deep 
feeling, never of making any effect whatever on his audi- 
ence. This same criticism applies equally well to Bee- 
thoven’s “ Appassionata” Sonata. Fine as was the per- 
formance of this magnificent work, it was often apparent 
that the youthful artist, powerful, thoughtful and skilled 
as he unquestionably is, forgot the Beethoven behind the 
notes and paid too much heed to the audience beyond the 
platform. The Chopin numbers do not call for any spe- 
cial comment. The Grieg Ballade, however, was one of 
the finest performances I have ever heard. There I found 
the just balance between the ideas of the composer and the 
interpretation of the pianist. It seemed exactly as if Grieg 
had written that work to show off Mr. Hambourg’s skill, 
and as if the pianist, forgetting himself, were bent on prov- 
ing Grieg to be a great composer. I was especially struck 
with a pedal effect introduced where an A natural in the 
upper part was sustained against an A flat in the depths 
of the bass with a most dramatic result. I have not seen 
Grieg’s score, but I feel convinced that this effect is one 
of those flashes of insight into the inner meaning of a 
composer which promises much for the future of this 
briliant artist, to whom the revolving years will yet bring 
the pathetic note and the tenderness of feeling which mark 
the older artists. The last group on the program con- 
tained three works by English composers, with which the 
audience seemed pleased. A bright and well written, 
though slender, “ Espiéglerie” of the pianist was re- 
demanded. As a composition it is of greater musical value 
than the commonplace “ works” from the pen of a famous 
and older pianist who visits us from abroad. Under the 
guidance of Clarence Lucas, with whom he is at present 
studying counterpoint and composition, Mr. Hambourg 
will doubtless write something more serious. 

There have been numerous concerts the past week, but 
none call for detailed account in these columns. Mr. 
Louis Hillier, the leader of the string quartet under his 
name, gave a concert in St. James’ Hall the 17th inst., 
when several of his own compositions were introduced. 
The occasion served for the début in London of Mlle. 
Eva Cortesi, who met with success in an aria from “ Le 
Cid.” 

Deszo Kordy, a young ’cellist, one of the most promis- 
ing pupils of the Royal Academy of Music, gave a recital, 
and was assisted by several well-known artists. Another 
promising young ’cellist, Miss Minnie Theobald, gave a 
concert at Queen’s (small) Hall. That gifted family of 
musicians, the Grimsons, gave their annual concert, when 
Svendsen’s Octet was performed entirely by members of 
this family. F. V. ATWATER. 


A Craigie ‘‘ At Home,’’ 

Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbs) gave an “At Home” 
February 22, at 56 Lancaster gate, London, at which 
Mile. Janotha played a berceuse and valse by Chopin, 
M. Johannes Wolff “Extase,” by Thomé, and a Danse 
Hongroise of Brahms. Whitney Mockridge and Miss 
Ella Russell sang several songs, and Messrs. Ross and 
More, the ensemble pianists, and Miss Leonora Jackson, 
a pupil of Joachim, also contributed to the program. 
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The Arnold String Sextet. 


HE number of people who enjoy chamber music 
seems to be increasing, judging by attendance and 
evidences of close attention to the compositions inter- 
preted. Time was when if there were on the same even- 
ing other musical performances, particularly a concert like 
the young virtuoso Hofmann’s, the audience hall in which 
strict chamber music was given would present a some- 
what sparsely settled appearance. A provincial melan- 
choly would prevail, outside the few faithful who always 
prefer this highest form of music. 

But Thursday evening at Mendelssohn Hall the Richard 
Arnold String Sextet had the satisfaction of playing to 
an appreciative and good-sized audience. 

The Svendsen quintet, although rather thinly orches- 
trated and modest in color, compared with some of the 
more brilliant examples of modern chamber music played 
lately, has nevertheless many passages of exceeding beauty 
and refinement. There were many neat bits of thematic 
involution in the theme with variations, and this move- 
ment and the final allegro displayed the best points of 
the club, so far as the more serious numbers were con- 
cerned. These movements were given with fine finish 
and delicate sentiment. The Bach aria, the Boccherini 
minuet, ‘Le Tambourin,” by Rameau, formed a cheerful 
group of compositions, which the listeners received cheer- 
fully. The two first were not the hackneyed aria and 





minuet which all penny-a-liner string’ organizations play, | 


but reminded of them in structure and emotional content. 
Deft management of tones and of pizzicato gave requisite 
character to “Le Tambourin”—not at all an easy selection 
for strings to color effectively. 

Bruno Oscar Klein’s song, “O Mond, olésch dein 
goldenes Licht,” was the first in the group chosen by 
Mrs. Marie Gramm, and was interpreted by her with 
admirable method and delightful pure tones. The song 
is an apt illustration of Mr. Klein’s characteristics. It 
bears in the same direction as certain of Liszt’s and 
Philipp Scharwenka’s songs, but is less richly harmon- 
ized. The adaptation of music to vowel sounds was 
noticeable, as also in the Xaver Scharwenka songs which 
Mrs. Gramm sang. “Sonnenlicht, Sonnenschein” brought 
her several recalls. The Brahms selections were pre- 
sented with nobility of style and dramatic fervor. 

Tschaikowsky did not receive the same consideration 
from the sextet that Svendsen received, a misfortune due 
the limitations of the organization; it needs more virility, 
dash and fire; it is so well trained that it might afford 
itself a holiday now and then when the latest modern 
composers are in question. 
ever, was given its just dues. 


Miss Buckley in Little Rock. 


Miss Helen Buckley's song recital in Little Rock, Ark., 
on February 21 was a most successful affair, the young 
artist being most enthusiastically received. The following 
was the program: 

Tre Giorni Son Che Nina (old Italian)........Pergolesi 
Flocks are Sporting (old English, 1744)......... 
Sheep Under the Snow (old Manx song)........ 
Sung by Glory Quayle in The Christian 
Gap in the Hedge (old Irish melody)............ 
Bonnie Banks of Loch Lomond (old Scotch song) 
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The allegro cantabile, how- | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Marie Van Octdon 


HE career of Marie Van Gelder is of particular in- 

terest to Americans, for, although she is a native 

of Amsterdam, Holland, it was in this country that she 

first received her musical education, and it was here, in 

this city, that she made one of her memorable successes 

as a concert singer, before she entered «pon what has 
proved to be an eminent stage career. 

Those who knew Miss Van Gelder when she was sing- 
ing at St. Ignatius’ Church and when she was studying 
with Mme. Anna Lankow will understand how it is that 
this, her second year on the stage, finds her the first dra- 
matic prima donna in Amsterdam, Holland. The natural | 
ability and the personality of the singer, together with her | 
great industry, have made the journey to fame as short 
as it was pleasant. 

Miss Van Gelder graduated from the New England 
Conservatory with special honors. Mr. Rotoli at the time 























MARIE VAN GELDER AS BRUNNHILDE. 


prophesied for her an eminently successful career. She | 
then studied for four years in New York with Hans 
Jung, formerly of Berlin. For a short time she occupied 
a prominent position in the Northwest as vocalist and 
teacher, but she was chosen as solo soprano in St. Igna- 
tius’ Church and held that position until she began to 
study with Madame Lankow. 

It was this excellent teacher that brought Miss Van 
Gelder's voice to what it is now, a powerful, rich, pure, 
soulful soprano voice of rare, sympathetic quality. Her 
style is graceful and eminently effective and her tones 
are evenly formed and her enunciation wonderfully dis- 


tinct. 
| After her two years’ study with Madame Lankow she 
was sent to a Berlin manager and was immediately en- | 
gaged to sing in Switzerland. She is now singing in 
Amsterdam. 

The accompanying portrait shows her as Briinnhilde 
in “Die Walkire.” Her success in this role is so pro- 
nounced that she has received an offer for a big tour 
through Russia. 


Pauline Viardot’s Success. 
In Wuat Dip tr Consist ? 

IRST in being born with all the gifts necessary to 
success. Some people are born with expression, 
| others with technic; some with both, but without the 
pillar of fire of dramatic intuition which makes both but 
| means to an end. The daughter of Garcia had all the 
| technical gifts in so marked a degree that they were 
natural. Her judgment as to interpretation of a subject 
was infallible. But above and beyond all that, she had 
| the intellectual and spiritual grasp of things, which made 
| all subjects and all types of subjects equally possible. 
There is no question in the minds of people who know 
about such things but that Pauline Garcia was inspired 
in her work. Perhaps no other lyric artist was so sym- 
metrically endowed and in such generous measure in 
each element. It is very doubtful if even her wonderful 
sister, Malibran, with all her electrical genius, was so 
few favored with balance and power and gift. 

For a person even so born there is still work to be 
| done; continuous and persistent and painstaking work. 
| Not in the line of creating possibility, as is the case of 
| nine artists out of ten, but of assimilating the creations 
| of others. In this she had two of the best masters, the 
impulsion of her own genius and the impulsion of her 
wonderful father, who had all that she had and all that 
she had to learn. Better training could not have come to 
her. 

In addition to the above she was born into environment 
and epoch in harmony with her gifts. 





| of the clutches of their parents and surroundings; that is, 


of separating their natural abilities from restraints of one 
kind or another. Some escape out of this cage only to 
find themselves incased in another, a larger one, a world 
at variance with their ideas; the second half of the life is 
then given to the struggle of misfitness. 

Pauline Viardot was born into a family of which she 
was an outgrowth. Every one of her family was of exactly 
that same stamp, all exerting their talents about her and 
nourishing her with their own native and acquired riches. 
She was a superb plant, born in rich native soil, cultivated 
to the highest degree and appreciated to the full by her 
generation; a generation fully capable of appreciating her. 

With all due respect to our epoch, be it said that the 
period during which the Garcias made themselves im- 
mortal was much more favorable to artistic nobility and 


| 
| 
Some valuable people spend half their lives getting out 
| 
| 


grandeur than is our to-day. 

Another source of success which is denied so many 
lyric artists, Pauline Viardot-Garcia was generously 
blessed with, was a dramatic personality. 

Many people feel strong, heroic, noble, passionate, ten- 
der, despairing, persuasive, who only succeed in being 
ridiculous, awkward and mediocre the instant they at- 
tempt to express it. They cannot help it, they cannot 
learn it, they cannot do it. It is not possible with their 
physical conformation. The lines of mouth and eyes and 
cheekbones, neck, waist, arm, limb, do not reply to the 
sensations of the brain Even with training, 
they cannot acquire it. There is a born misfit between 
looks and thoughts 

With Madame Viardot even to-day the response is so 
fleet, the accord so perfect, that body and mind move 
together. You cannot be in her presence five minutes 
without feeling the influence of this action. It is said that 
no artist who ever lived had such a varied and overmas- 


They cannot 


tering action upon the public for so long a time and 
through such a variety of roles as Viardot. Her tempera- 
ment was limitless and her body conformation painted 
every word. A gesture, a fixed regard, an accusing silence, 
an abandon of grief, spoke as literally, as movingly as 
the most eloquent words, because the mind spoke through 
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the body. She was born so. Very few actors are; fewer 
still know it, and fewer yet know this thing to be an 
established principle of interpretation. 

The subject of training has been touched upon, the intel- 
lectual side to it has not. You talk with Madame Viardot 
for consecutive days without once touching the subject 
of music, and you go out of her presence each time 
inspired by her worth, in thought, feeling, logic, knowl- 
edge of the world and its movements of humanity and its 
workings, of facts and their meanings. Touch upon the 
intellectual side of music, its intention, sentiment, compo- 
sition, treatment by nations, its causes and its eflects, 
without once entering upon the field of personal execu- 
tion and you have another world before you. 

Beside that place, if you will, her personal value as an 
executive and creative artist and there is no wonder that 
she has been one of the greatest successes of the age. 
[he only wonder is that she should not be made an hon- 
orary member of earth by the powers that be, and allowed 
to live forever. 

When we reflect how few singers know what key they 
are swinging in, who could not play an accompaniment 
to save their lives, and who do not know one composition 
from another and care less to know, we begin to appreci- 
ate what it meant to be the skilled virtuoso that Pauline 
Garcia was. She was not a mere piano player, but a 
musician, interpreting the masters in such a manner that 
Liszt said of her, ‘My pupil teaches me!” She was a con- 
cert pianist who played in regular tournée with such 
artists as her sister Malibran and De Beriot. This before 
she began the study of singing, and she made her vocal 
début while yet in her teens! See what odds she had in 
success! 

Few singers master their own language in singing. 
The few who do sing with difficulty a hybrid Italian and 
worse French, without any knowledge whatever of the 
language beyond the syllables sung. Pauline Viardot 
mastered the literature of the some half dozen languages 
in which she sang all roles! With her they were not half 
done. It is told of her that each nation before which she 
sang could have claimed her as its own by reason of her 
pronunciation alone. 

Pauline Viardot was master of harmony and composi- 
tion. The ordinary singer would look aghast if such 
were suggested as a necessity in her case. In the Garcia 
day and family it was considered as much of a singer's 
business as the learning of a tune. This let her into the 
confidence of the composer she was to interpret and gave 
her an added power. 

She wrote much hegself; she writes to-day. It is one of 
her chief pleasures. Hundreds of charming melodies, 
scenes, lyriques, dramatic works and much piano work 
have come from her pen. “Au Japon” was played with 
success in Russia last year. “L’Ogre” and “Le Dernier 
Sorcier,” after Russian poems, “Trop de Femmes,” and 
scenes from ‘“Athalie,” “Phédre,” “Andromaque” are 
highly esteemed by the composers of to-day for their 
breadth and nobility. 

She did not hold either that music was the only art on 
earth, that singing was the only thing in music, and that 
she was the only singer. Sculpture, painting, literature, 
all had her attention, her love and admiration. 

See what odds this woman had on the road to success. 
By comparison we can see why many miss it. And this 
is the greatest benefit to be derived from the study of a 
success. By it art is ennobled, for artists are made wiser. 
Courage takes the place of rashness, art ardor of ambition, 


“Barbier,” “Sonnambula,” “Norma,” Romeo in “Capuletti 
ed i Montecchi,” “Lucia,” Elisire d’Amore,” “Don Pas- 
quale,” “La Juive,” “Don Juan” (Zerline and Donna 
Anna), “Iphigénie en Tauride,” “les Huguenots,” “Robert 
le Diable,” “Prophete,” “Sapho,” by Gounod (the classic 
subject of this name, not the recent French opera), 
“Trovatore,” “Secret Marriage,” “Alceste,” “Favorite,” 
“Fidelio” and “Orphée.” 

What a list of noble musicianly work, with what noble 
musicianly interpretation! 

Berlioz says of Pauline Viardot: 

“Speak of Madame Viardot means to make a study. 
Her talent is so complete, so varied, it touches all the 
points of art, it unites so much science in its powerful 
spontaneity that it produces both astonishment and emo- 
tion at the same time. It strikes, it softens, it imposes 
and it persuades. Her voice, of a most extraordinary 
compass, is mistress of the most savant vocalization and 
of an art of phrasing extremely rare in a singer. 

“To a verve absolute and despotic she unites a profound 
sensibility and faculties exceptional for expressing the 
most intense grief. Her gestures are quiet and noble as 
they are true and fit, and the expression of her face, al- 
ways impressive, is equally so in scenes in which she is 
silent as in those in which expression is aided by her 
wenderful singing. Her style and her effect is absolutely 
impossible to the ordinary vulgar singer, who, in com- 
parison with Pauline Viardot’s art, may truly be called 
‘profane.’ ” 

It is impossible to describe a voice; but Alfred de 
Musset, in speaking of that of the sister of Malibran, 
said: 

“She has the same timbre as Malibran, clear, sonorous, 
vibrant, bold, an indescribable emission, Spanish fashion, 
which is at the same time so strong and so sweet that it 
produces the impression of the taste of a savage fruit. 
She has the voice of her sister, and she has her soul as 
well. 

“Athough she made long and serious, even severe, study 
of the voice, so thoroughly grounded is this instruction 
that she gives the impression of one who has never 
learned anything, but who is acting after natural impulse. 
Her face, her whole body indeed, changes expression 
with prodigious rapidity, and with extreme liberty and 
ease, not according to the sentiment of the composition, 
as is often the case, but with every change of shading of 
feeling, every phrase. She possesses the great secret of 
the artist; she feels and she can express feeling.” 





Emma Juch. 

Emma Juch has been engaged as leading prima donna 
for the Indianapolis festival, which takes place in the 
first week of May. She will also sing in Kansas City 
and St. Louis during the latter part of April. Madame 
Juch is in excellent voice, and her valuable services are 
more in demand than ever, having a number of offers 
from other Western cities in April and May. 

Louise Watson Clark. 


At the last of her receptions last week Miss Louise 
Watson Clarke, 22 West Sixteenth street, enabled her 


guests to hear some good singing by Miss Helen Jocelyn 
Van Harne and Miss Dutton, interspersed with recitations 
by Felix Morris, the actor. 


Mrs. William Douglas, of 
England, and Mr. and Mrs. Morris received with Miss 


Clark. Mr. Morris’ recitations revealed his command of 
varying tones and his versatility in appeals to the intellect 
and the emotions. 


The guests included among others 


real study of fruitless quest and search for place, and— : ‘ 
7 y $ P Mrs. Laurence Hutton, Mrs. Gustavus Winston, Miss 


none but those endowed enter the race. 

The qualities above suggested were outside of the ex- 
pected musicianly qualities. Her voice had an extra- 
ordinary compass. The most powerful and able method 
ever used on pupils was employed on the direction of it. 
She had a perfect method—the true, undiluted Garcia 
school of emission, which meant making ali there was of 
the voice in the present and preserving its usefulness for 
the longest time possible. She had imagination and 
truth; she began where the ordinary singer finishes. 

“Fides,” “Tancredi,” “Semiramide,” “Gazza Ladra,” 
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Marguerite Merrington, Mrs. Joseph Waller, Kenneth 
Waller, Eugene Delano, Miss Delano, Mrs. Homer, Mrs. 
Arthur Whiting, Mrs. Beers, Miss Rosamond Tuck, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harrison, Miss Post, Mrs. de Haas, Miss Stone, 
Mr. Bellamy, Miss Frances Murphy, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Cutler, Miss Sallie Tucker, Mrs. Burlingame, Miss Bur- 
lingame, Mrs. La Montagne, Mrs. Sidney Harris, Mrs. 


Charles Roe, Mrs. Levi Holbrook, Mr. and Mrs. Britton, 
Mrs. Titus M. Coan, Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Frank Gorham, 
Miss Verplanck, Miss Van Lennep. 
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Georg Liebling. 

N excellent picture of Herr Georg Liebling, the pian- 

ist, is issued as a supplement with this issue of THE 

Musica Courier. Herr Liebling commenced the study 

of the piano with Theodore and Franz Kullak, continu- 

ing afterward with Franz Liszt. Composition he studied 

with Prof. Heinrich Urban and score with Capellmeister 
Heinrich Dorn. 

Liebling had the advantage of having very musical 
parents, and the consequence was that when, as a child, he 
displayed remarkable pianistic talents, he was given the 
best of instructors immediately. By the time he was six- 
teen he had been made a teacher of the upper classes in 
the Kullak Conservatory, Berlin, and when he was seven- 
teen he made a tour through Germany and Austria so 
artistically successful that he was henceforth marked as 
one of the future’s memorable artists. 

Going to Weimar the next summer he became ac- 
quainted with Liszt, the great pianist taking a more than 
friendly interest in the young artist. For two years he 
remained at Weimar and received the final touches to his 
education. Liszt gave to the young man an unusual 
amount of attention, and the results are seen in the spirit 
of Liebling’s work to-day. 

His first Berlin concert was given in 1884 with the ac- 
companiment of the Philharmonic Orchestra. The Ber- 
lin criucs were unanimous in their praise, and when from 
1885 to 1889 he traveled through Europe the flattering 
nature of his initial appearance was everywhere repeated. 
During that time he played before the Emperor of Russia, 
the King of Sweden, the Princess Stephanie of Austria, 
the Prince Regent of Bavaria, the Grand Duke of Hesse 
and the Duke of Coburg. By the last named he was ap- 
pointed court pianist and chamber virtuoso. 

To Liebling’s fine intelligence, his natural endowments 
and his unflagging industry is his great success to be 
traced. His fame as a composer is no thing of the day, 
his orchestral overture having been played in Berlin, 
Moscow and Warsaw, and his Lieblingswalzer sung in 
over a hundred concerts by Madame Nikita. 

As the director of a large conservatory he has also 
added to his reputation. The five performances given 
annually by his pupils show the hand of the master. 

The following are some of his published compositions: 

Air de ballet p. piano, op. 5; Lieblingswalzer f. Gesang 
(sopran, mezzo-sopran), piano solo, op. 6; Gavot, op. 7; 
Oktaven-Etude, op. 8; Dammerstunde, op. 9; Scéne de 
ballet, op. 10; Blume und Schmetterling (Fleur et Papil- 
lon), op. 11; Deux Valses caractéristiques, op. 12; I. 
Valse mélancolique; II. Valse gracieuse; Deux Ro- 
mances sans paroles, op. 13; mazurka, |’Etoile de Var- 
sovie, op. 14; Suite a la Watteau, op. 15; 1. Marquis, II. 
Marquise, III. Idylle, IV. Noces de Village; Konzert- 
Polonnaise, op. 16; Tarantelle, op. 17; Zwei Lieder, op 
18, in press; (1) Es zieht ein leises Rauschen; (2) Nach- 
tigall, sag’ doch an; Deux Préludes, op. 19; Menuett, op. 
20, in press. 

His concerto in A major, op. 22, was brought out last 
season in Berlin, where it was highly praised by the 
critics, some of whom spoke of it as a masterly work, 
eminently fitted to follow Tschaikowsky and Grieg. The 
Munich critics said it was a strikingly brilliant and origin- 
al composition, full of melody, and was masterly orches- 
tral writing. 

Of Herr Liebling the editor of the London Musica 
Courier writes as follows under date of February 26: 

“Herr Georg Liebling, who has now reached the proud 
distinction of being a pianist of international reputation, 
has aroused the greatest enthusiasm at his several recitals 
given in London; in fact, so successful was his last Chopin 
recital that people had to be turned away from the hall, 
and many stood throughout the program. The true ar- 
tistic feeling, exquisitely delicate touch and masterly tech- 
nic, made it evident that the English public had been 
introduced to a pianist of the very first rank. 

“This being the case, I thought my American readers 
would like to hear something of the personality of this 
great artist, who will probably visit them next season, 
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and therefore I sought an interview. Herr Liebling | 


chatted about many things, first speaking of his trip to 
Algiers. He said that he had had a most enjoyable 
sojourn there and was delighted not only with the pic- 
turesque country and grateful for the kindness of his re- 
ception in social circles in Algiers, but actually able to 
make a record musical achievement also. It is a daring 
exploit to give a first-class classical concert in Algiers, 
yet Herr Liebling gave two, both proving in every way 
successful. Only an artist with really a great reputation 
could hope to achieve such a record in Algiers, and if 
Herr Liebling could have prolonged his stay he would 
doubtless have added to his laureis. 

“He has very pleasant reminiscences of Algerian so- 
ciety. The guests of Baron Von Syburg, the German 
Consul at Algiers, Herr and Madame Liebling were in- 
troduced to Princess Amalie, of Schleswig-Holstein, sister 
to Princess Christian, and much of the pleasure of their 
visit was due to this royal lady’s kindness to them and her 
love of music. The following illustrates this: A dinner 
having been given in honor of Her Royal Highness, 
Baron von Syburg remarked that the princess was a 
lover of music. Herr Liebling wished to piease her royal 
highness by playing himself, but remembered that there 
was no piano and to procure one in Algiers was no easy 
matter, unlike England, where their Broadwood is always 
handy. But Herr Liebling was not to be daunted, and 
from Mustapha to Algiers he went in search of one, and 
being successful in his quest, determined to surprise his 
guests that evening. As the hour for the music ap- 
proached Her Royal Highness, expressing her love of 
music, greatly regretted the lack of a piano. ‘But,’ said 
the musician, ‘I am going to play.’ 

“ “How so, unless you are a conjuror?’ was the retort. 
Just then the piano arrived and, much to the delight of 
all present, Herr Liebling took up his position at the 
instrument, playing the “Moonlight” sonata and pieces by 
Mendelssohn, Schubert and Liszt. 

“This was the commencement of much pleasant social 
intercourse, and led to His Majesty the King of Annam, 
the Princess Amalie, the Prince de Polignac, Count Gren- 
ville (the Austrian Consul General), Countess Grenville— 





in short, the elité of Algiers—attending the second recital | 


of Herr Liebling. Herr Liebling was afterward intro- 
duced to the King of Annam, of whom he says, ‘The 
King is now about twenty-five years old. He is a most 
cultivated, intelligent man, an excellent linguist, and well 
read in French and German literature. His greatest 
talent, however, is for painting, and his studio has all the 
interest attached to that of a great painter. For the past 
eighteen months His Majesty has studied the violin, and 
has progressed so rapidly that he now plays Kreutzer’s 
difficult studies. The King, Princess Amalie and the 
Prince de Polignac paid the gracious compliment to 
Madame Liebling of giving their autograph signatures on 
her fan. 

“It was difficult to get Herr Liebling to talk of him- 
self. He seemed to prefer to dilate upon the beauties and 
the interest of Algiers, which, despite his short visit there, 
will long remember him, not only for his great popularity 
of person, but for what he has done toward the advance- 
ment of music there. 

“He finally summed up his career by saying that he 
was born in Berlin in 1865, studied the piano under Theo- 
dore and Franz Kullak, and afterward Liszt, and com- 
position under Professors Urban and Albert Becker. 
When sixteen he was teaching at the Kullak Conservatoire 
of Berlin, and a year later made a successful tour in Ger- 
many and Austria. He has performed before most of the 
crowned heads of Europe, was appointed by the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg as Court pianist, and has given recitals 


all over Europe, Asia and lately in Africa. He is near 
terminating his second series of four London concerts, 
the last of which is to take place Thursday next, when, in 
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addition to some of the works of Beethoven and Liszt, his | 


own concerto in A major will be performed, with Prof. 
Villiers Stanford conducting. 

“When Herr Liebling said with his smile, ‘That’s all,’ 
my breath went; and I only saw the deep sense of it 
when a musical authority told me a little later that Herr 
Liebling’s programs surpassed in difficulty those of any 
other, even Von Biilow’s and Rubinstein’s. 

“I would recommend to all who care for originality, 
sweet melody, brilliance and poetic feeling the composi- 
tions of this artist. His Concerto in A major is well 
worthy of attention from all orchestral societies.” 

Herr GeorGc Lresiinc’s OrcHESTRAL CONCERT. 

The success that has attended the seven recitals given 
by Georg Liebling in London has led him to change his 
eighth recital to an orchestral concert, of which Prof. 
Villiers Stanford will be conductor. The new program 
is the following: Overture, “Coriolanus,” op. 63, Bee- 
thoven; Concerto, E flat major, Liszt; a piano group— 
Polonaise, op. 16, “Suite 4 la Watteau,” op. 15, Tarantelle 
op. 25 (MS.), Prelude, op. 29 (MS.), “Fleur,” op. 11 
(“Fleur et Papillon”), Octave Study, op. 8, Georg Lieb- 
ling; Concerto in A major, op. 22 (MS.), Georg Liebling 

The recent decoration received by Georg Liebling from 
the Emperor of Germany and his triumph in the concert 
hall, also as a composer, have given his name a distinction 
which has whetted the appetite of the American people 
to hear him. 

Never has there been such an era in America as the 
present one in the particular field of pianism, and never 
has there been such a desire to contrast and to compare 
the playing of the various great pianists, and hence Mr 
Liebling’s appearance in this country is awaited with 
curiosity and pleasure—curiosity to hear a new virtuoso 
and pleasure in the feeling that he must gratify the Ameri- 


can musical taste. 


EB. R. Kroeger’s Recital. 

E. R. Kroeger gave his second piano recital on Mon- 
day, February 28, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall in St. Louis. 
Mr. Kroeger devoted the evening to Beethoven, the pro- 
gram being as follows: 

Sonata in F minor, op. 2, No. 1. 


Tenor solo, Adelaide. ; 
Sonata, quasi una Fantasia, in E flat major, op. 27, 
N 


o. I. 
Tenor solo, Kennst du das Land? 
Sonata in C minor, ap. III. 
Joseph S. Baernstein. 

Joseph S. Baernstein gave a very successful song recital 
in Russell Library Hall, New Haven, Conn., Thursday 
evening, March 3. The well-known basso was enthusi- 
astically received. The program was as follows: 


SF BF: gi ke ae Ae ee Halévy 
Could I, 

TO DOPOD ain ne dudes aS SIdS Se SSs ciecerivess Tosti 
Ninon. 

Rolling in Foaming Billows (Creation)....... ... Haydn 
Der Doppelgauger, + Schubert 
Ungedult, { seeecccsccccsescccessseees 
Ee ae ee Eee Te ee ee Meyerbeer 
Mir treumte von einem Koenigskind...........Hartman 
Dike Delta: Gs sok canes peecsdeosses Schumann 
See PO aks 040 666.000 One ewe ceeeessa Anderson 
Why Do 1 EGee FROG cos00ss0ccccccasssctcocsees Keiser 
yc eg RT ee eee Hastings 


The success of the recital was so great that Mr. Baern- 
stein was engaged to give three more. He has also been 
engaged by the Bridgeport Oratorio Society for March 22, 
and according to the latest advices will sing at the Cin- 
cinnati Festival. 
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Manuel Garcia, jr., London. 
(From Feris.) 


HIS venerable professor of singing, still hale and 
active, was born in Madrid in 1805, and in the month 
of March. His musical studies were begun in Naples 
during the five years’ sojourn of his father there. They 
were continued later in Paris, where he had some lessons 
in harmony from Fétis, and began regular vocal study 
with his father. These were not more than fairly com- 
menced, however, when the family left for America. Al- 
though he sang second bass with the company his vocal 
career was never very brilliant. By temperament he 
always leaned to the speculative or analytical department 
of the art, and while receiving instruction from his cele- 
brated father was more engrossed in the whys, where- 
fores and applications of vocal wisdom than in the real 
acquisition of execution for himself. 

On his return to Europe from America, where he left 
his family, he gave himself up to the analysis and exam- 
ination of the vocal and respiratory organs with a view to 
teaching. In 1840 a valuable book, entitled “ Memoires 
sur la voix humaine,” was presented to the Academy. 
With congratulations on its value he received nomina- 


| tion to professorship in the Paris Conservatoire, where he 


remained till his departure for London in 1850. 

In the book spoken of were set forth several interesting 
points, some of which had been previously reached, but 
which doubtless were the actual result of his personal in- 
vestigations. One of them was that the voice termed 
“ fausset ” does not necessarily commence where the chest 
voice finishes, but that the singer can descend several 
notes below the place where the chest voice ends. 

In 1827 this idea had been promulgated by Rush, of 
Philadelphia, in his ‘“ Philosophy of the Voice,” and the 
best teachers of the time were drilling their pupils on 
exercises to alternate the same notes in voice fausset and 
in chest tones. 

Another idea was that chest and fausset voices were pro- 
duced by a special modification of the vocal organs, and 
that the breath was more speedily used in producing the 
latter than the former, a difference of seven or eight 
vibrations. 

A third point was in relation to grave and clear tones 
A fourth in relation to the placement of larynx and veil of 
the palate in ascending and descending diatonic pro- 
duction. A fifth spoke of the supplemental voice pos- 
sessed by some singers called basse contre in early times 
in France, but rechristened contre basse. 

A second book in two parts, also valuable, was printed 
in 1847, entitled “ Traite Complet de l’art du Chant,” for 
pupils, but specially for the use of teachers, and abound 
ing in new and useful observations. In the second edition 
several changes and additions were made, and it was trans- 
lated into German by Wirth. 

But one of the most useful concise books produced by 
Manuel Garcia, Jr., is the “Catechism for the Voice,” re 
ferred to by Madame Viardot in THe MusicaL Courier 
of January 12. The pupil singers of this professor are 
legion, and that is but a small part of the educational force 
which has gone forth in the world to sow the seed of this 
wonderful and wonderfully successful method of song—the 
Garcia method 

Mime. Eugénie Garcia, Manuel’s first wife, likewise his 
pupil, was born in France in 1818, and made her early 
career in Italy. In 1836 she sang in Vienna, and later in 
all the principal cities of Italy. In 1839 she sang in the 
Paris Opéra Comique, in London in 1842, and in 1846 in 
Milan. She was soon after separated from her husband, 
and spent her latter days as professor of singing in Paris 
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po Graboff’s Concert. 


NOTHER young pianist? Yes; but thirteen years 
old, yet astonishing when one considers either his 
technical skill, in which he follows the methods of his 
teacher, Alexander Lambert, or when one looks at the 
musical value of his expression. There is room for any 
who promises so brilliantly. There was not room, how- 
ever, for all who wanted to hear him, and who went to the 
New York College of Music for that purpose last Wednes- 
day afternoon. So eager was the general public to hear 
the gifted boy that after the concert had begun there was 
no standing room for late comers. 
The program included: 


Sonata for piano and violin, Op. 13........++.++++: Grieg 
Lento doloroso, allegro vivace. 
Allegretto tranquillo. 
Allegro animato. 
Harry Graboff and Henri Ern. 
Andante Religioso. . 


Dm DNs oa b oiled Gaincigce gp sess cee tssees Chopin 
Harry Graboff. 
Concerto F sharp (2d and 3d movement)..........Hiller 
Harry Graboff. 
(Accompanied on a second piano by Alex. Lambert.) 
Camthnd: TEONIIOI o.oo 6 sicccdéscsoeovbevontesser Dunkler 
Hans Kronold. 


Harry Graboff. 


Master Graboff’s characteristics are many of them those 
which Josef Hofmann manifested at the same age— 
delicacy of feeling, intuitive knowledge of musical expres- 
sion, a dreamy unconsciousness of self which was par- 
ticularly noticeable in the Chopin preludes, and a happy 
youthful buoyancy that marks him as a sane, natural be- 
ing, not an over-morbid, sentimental youth, with no out- 
look on life as it is. 

If Master Graboff himself was not by nature in a whole- 
some atmosphere Alexander Lambert's training would 
surround him with it in all probability, for the features of 
his teaching are the production of a clear-cut, brilliant 
technic, the mastery of musical form and virility, as the 
sound basis from which to work toward the finer polish 
that comes with maturity. 

Master Graboff has one advantage in his large hands, 
which appear somewhat incongrous with his general ap- 
pearance; he looks far more youthful than he is. This 
advantage was very evident in the chord passages of the 
Grieg sonata, which were played with striking ease and 
accuracy. The sonata as a whole, unfortunately, was 
marred by the fact that the piano tone was partly over- 
shadowed by the violin tone, excepting in these forte 
passages. 

In the Hiller concerto Mr. Lambert balanced and sup- 
ported Master Graboff admirably. 


Rigoletto. 


Emma A. Bulen. 


Mrs. Emma A. Bulen, a well-known vocal teacher of 
Meadville, Pa., has been in New York for some time 
studying with Mme. Katherine Evans von Klenner. Mrs. 
Bulen is most enthusiastic about Madame von Klenner’s 
method—the Viardot-Garcia method. After studying with 
several of the best-known teachers of this city in previous 
years, Mrs. Bulen says that not until she began taking 
lessons with Madame von Klenner did she find “just what 
she was looking for, and exactly what she wanted.” In 
returning to her home in Meadville she takes with her 
the salient points of this method, which she is now pre- 
pared to impart to her own large class of pupils. 


The Sutro Sisters. 


HE well-known ensemble pianists Misses Rose and 
Otillie Sutro gave a recital in the Astor Gallery ot 

the Waldorf-Astoria Wednesday afternoon, March 2. An | 
interest in ensemble playing, together with the reputation | 
that the two sisters have made for themselves abroad and 
in this country, brought out a larger audience, at once 
fashionable and appreciative. It was a very well pleased | 
audience, too, by the end of the first number, for in the 
Mozart sonate the sisters did their strongest and their | 
most interesting work. The program on the whole had | 
an evenly distributed measure of interest, neither leaving | 
to one an opportunity to underate or overrate what 7 
| 

} 

} 





to be done, and at the same time admitting of the pleasant 
surprises with which the afternoon abounded. 

It was naturally to be expected that with their spe- 
cialty made so much a distinction there would be a ten- 
dency to a precision that would be too precise, to say the 





THE SUTRO SISTERS. 


least. But it was here that the Sisters Sutro made their 
most agreeable surprise, for they played with an intelli- 
gence and finish that led to the inevitable conclusion 
that they were really remarkable ensemble pianists. 

Since their first appearance here several years ago the 
sisters have improved both in the technical and the tem- | 
peramental direction. They play now with more confi- 
dence, more authority, and attain more satisfactory results. 
In the more delicate numbers there is no lack of grace 
and even suggestions of poetry that show how much the 
pianists have advanced along the line of inward devel- 
opment. 

The Mozart sonata was, as we have said, the most satis- 
factory number on the program. The Sinding Variations 
was also a delightful number, for the passage work was 
clear and fluent and the chord playing imposing; one 
might almost say virile. The contrastful rhythms made 
the number a severe test, and at the conclusion of the 
finale, with its marche-funebre-like rhythmic quality— 
played with dignity and an appreciable vigor—the audi- | 
ence gave these two charming artists a decidedly gratify- 
ing exhibition of their appreciation. 

The program was as follows: 


Is is cola hardy ta: 51 wi 6-0 6d 3 5'00' sc alse Re Mozart 
A MR ox ce ewkp pas ose os be0 ate Saint-Saéns 
Gavotte and Musette from op. 200............ Raff-Pescio 
EY vin cbieescoeics dinweseessaebetatews dad Sinding 
Unter Cypressen, op. 86, B, No. 2.............. Reinecke 
I WS I gs. cs cweveseccscest ptwh Duvernoy 
I SED er ccveccwccSdeesssbeesse Dvorak 
Valse Carnavalesque, op. 73..........-+-+++00% Chaminade 


The satisfactory manner in which these two capable 
artists have been received by music lovers and the grow- | 


| literature. 


| Her stopping is flawless. 


ing encouragement that is coming to them has more than 
a personal interest. Ensemble playing should be en- 
couraged and even made popular, not so much for the 
pianism as for the development of a comparatively rare 
Even now there are signs that from Hungary 
we will receive more than valuable enlightenment, for a 
musician of Budapest is there at work with results that 
augur well for the future. The Sutro Sisters may there- 
fore be regarded as pioneers for more than their own 
interests. 





Maud Powell with the New York Philharmonic. 


The following are a few press notices of Miss Powell's 
brilliant playing at a recent concert of the Philharmonic 
Society: 

If there is one especial characteristic to be noted in her 
playing it is temperament. She is the very embodiment of 
it; yet has it so well within hand that it never runs away 
with her. She threw into the not particularly exalted 
concerto a marvelous fire and intensity that raised it to 
an unwonted high plane. In her hands it became a living 
thing, fairly glowing with richly hued colors. Miss Powell 
| has a superb, big sonorous tone, full of brilliant solidity. 
There was no scratching or 
scraping, but a luscious mellowness that makes a very 
strong emotional appeal. Her style is finished and graceful, 
with a masculine virility that is rarely found in women, that 
many men are unable to obtain. As an encore she played 
a movement of a Bach sonata in a most admirable fashion. 
She succeeded in keeping the rigidity of the classic form, 
while bringing out all the beauties of the work in such a 
way that there was no stiffness or palpable restraint. Be 
it said to the credit of the Philharmonic audience that no 
artist has received a heartier and more appreciative reward 
than did Miss Powell._—Commercial Advertiser. 





Miss Powell played superbly, and was applauded to the 
echo, achieving as fine a triumph as has fallen to the lot 
of any solo performer at a Philharmonic meeting this 
year. Her success, indeed, was even more emphatic than 
it was when she played the same composition at the 
Astoria, about ten days ago. The applause which called 
her again and again to the stage was a sincere tribute of 
appreciation, and to still it she at last played in a masterly 
manner the prelude to the sixth of Bach’s solo sonatas— 
that in E major.—Tribune. 





After this overture Miss Maud Powell played the second 
Bruch concerto in a superb manner. It is a work which, 
in the hands of inferior artists, seems in many parts 
artificial and shallow. As Miss Powell played it, it was 
replete with musical beauty and intense feeling. It used 
to be said of Liszt that he could take a mediocre piece 
and make it sound like a work of genius by the magic of 
his interpretation. That is just what Miss Powell did with 
the Bruch concerto. Greater praise cannot be bestowed 
on an artist, and after giving it it would be superfious 
to add anything regarding Miss Powell’s bowing, or 
phrasing, or tone, or taste, or expression. All these were 
there as near perfection as any living violinist could have 
brought them. After being recalled several times, Miss 
Powell played the prelude of Bach’s sixth sonata in a 
brilliant manner.—Evening Post. 





Miss Powell contributed to the program a thoroughly 
superior performance of Bruch’s D minor concerto. She 
played it with perhaps even greater spirit than at the 
recent Astoria concert. We have often had occasion to 
admire Miss Powell’s notable and certain technic as well 
as her pure, musical taste, but of late her playing is also 
imbued with a genuine and noble passionateness. It was 
the adagio, the most beautiful movement of the concerto, 
by the way, that she played most beautifully; it was given 
throughout a masterly interpretation. n the second 
recitative part she forced her tone somewhat; but need- 
lessly, for it is large enough. She was most enthusias- 
tically applauded, and was obliged finally to give an 
encore, for which she chose ey relude from Bach’s E 
major sonata.—Staats Zeitung. ranslation.) 
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BosTON, Mass., March 6, 1898. 





HE necessity of attending operatic performances last 
week prevented my hearing the concerts of the 
Kneisel Quartet and the Cecilia) The program of the 
first (February 28) was as follows: Schumann’s Quartet in 


Xaver Scharwenka gave a piano recital in Association 

| Hall March 2. He played Beethoven’s sonatas, op. go and 
op. 57; pieces by Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Cho- 
pin, Liszt and himself. 


* * » 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


The second week of the Damrosch and Ellis Opera | 


Company is over. The operas were as follows: “Die 
Meistersinger,” February 28; “Siegfried,” March 2; “Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” March 3; “The Flying Dutchman,” 
March 4; (“Goétterdammerung” was announced, but with- 
drawn on account of the indisposition of Nordica); “The 
Barber of Seville,” March 5 (second time). There was a 
large audience the night of “Romeo and Juliet,” and yes- 
terday afternoon the Boston Theatre was packed. The 
audiences at the other performances were comparatively 





| Fischer’s Hans Sachs was the praiseworthy feature. 


A, op. 41, No. 3; Schubert's first song of Suleika, second | 


song of Mignon, and “Haidenrdéslein” (sung by Mrs. Hen- 
schel); sonata for ‘cello, by Locatelli (played by Mr. 
Schroeder), and five vocal quartets, op. 51, by Henschel. 
The singers, as announced, were Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, 
Miss Roland and Evan Williams. On account of the sud- 
den indisposition of Mr. Williams, Mr. Henschel sang the 
tenor part and Max Heinrich sang the bass. 

These quartets of Mr. Henschel are not new. 
were first sung here at a concert given by Mr. Foote April 
13, 1893, when they were sung by Mrs. Marie Barnard 
Smith (now Marie Barna, of the Damrosch and Ellis 
Opera Company), Miss Carllsmith, G. J. Parker and C. E. 
Hay. The text of them is said to be taken from old Rus- 
sian folk-songs. 
and that I told you so at the time in my rude, artless 
way. 


+ 


* * 


The third concert of the Cecilia was on March 3. These 
were the works sung: Bach’s “Blessing, Glory and Wis- 
dom,” Schumann’s unutterably tedious “Pilgrimage of the 
Rose,” Tschaikowsky’s “Cherubim Song, No. 3,” Men- 
delssohn’s “Judge Me, O God.” The solo singers from 
the club were Miss Rosetta Key, Mrs. Alice Rice, Mrs. 
Katherine Austin, C. A. Hyland and A. E. Prescott. Miss 
Annie L. Holden. and W. H. Dunham assisted. Mr. 
Foote was the pianist. 


They | 


small. 

The performance of “Die Meistersinger” was tame; 
The 
David of Breuer was distinctly bad, and Mr. Damrosch 
had no control over the orchestra. “Siegfried” gave 
more pleasure, for it was on the whole well sung. The 
performance of “Romeo and Juliet” was generally poor; 
in some ways absolutely bad. “The Flying Dutchman” 
was well sung. Mrs. Gadski gave a remarkably effective 
impersonation of Senta. 
a> 5. -«@ 

There were heroic cuts in “Siegfried.” Now it is per- 
haps necessary, it is perhaps wise, to cut these music 
dramas freely. Yet, when these cuts are made, how can 
anyone who has not mastered the entire story follow the 
plot with any certainty? In “Siegfried” the scenes be- 
tween Erda and Wotan and between Wotan and Sieg- 
fried were omitted. In “Gétterdammerung,” no doubt, 
the scenes between Waltraute and Briinnhilde and be- 


| tween Alberich and Hagen would have been omitted, for 


I remember that I did not like the music, | 


they have been cut out before in the performances given 
here by Mr. Damrosch. 
between Waltraute and Briinnhilde is vitally necessary. 
The refusal of the latter to give up the ring, the pledge 
of Siegfried’s faith, is of moment, if it only accentuates 
the irony of Siegfried’s approach in the shape of Gunther. 


* 


* * 


A correspondent sent me the other day a program of | 


a recital by pupils of Mr. X. in a town East of Chicago. 
The program made the following statement: 
GRAND QUARTETTE (from FEDILIO (sic) ) 
Beethoven 
Leonore, dressed as a page, visits her lover Jaquino, 
who is in prison. 
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Leonore. Rocco, her 
Jaquino feels “his 


jailer, falls in love with 
father, approves her choice 
lot is hard to bear.” 


* 


* * 


I have before me a pamphlet which gives an account 


| of the Public Festival of the Citizens of Boston, at the 


Exchange Coffee House, January 24, 1809, in honor of 
Spanish Valor and Patriotism, with the regular and volun- 
teer toasts, and all the original songs and odes sung on 


| the occasion. 





It seems to me that the scene | 


Marcellina, the daughter of the | 


| Green Mountain Farmer,” 


This entertainment at which there were eighteen regular 
toasts, and at least eighteen volunteer toasts (for the re- 
porter says, with a grave face, “The following * * * 
comprise all the regular, and such of the volunteer ones, 
as could be gathered from the company), was introduced 
by a benediction from the Rev. Dr. Eckley, “in which 
was displayed that independence of religious sentiment, 
and that purity of political doctrine, which so peculiarly 
distinguish the moral and political tenets of this respect- 
able divine.” 

But I do not propose to quote extracts from speeches 
or odes that eulogized Spain in most fulsome manner, al 
though they are amusing just now when certain blood- 
thirsty editors shriek, “On to Madrid!” 

Here is a partial list of the music that was played: Span- 
ish march, Turkish march, “God Save the King,” “Yankee 
Doodle,” “Hamilton’s March,” “Massachusetts March,” 
“Tripolitan March,” “Bonaparte;” a song was sung to 
“The Vicar of Bray,” “The Spanish Patriots” to “Adams 
and Liberty;” two songs were sung to the tunes, “The 
Black Sloven” and “Maggie Lauder.” 

Who furnished the music? Gottlieb Graupner formed 
his Philharmonic Society in 1810 or 1811 

I believe the tune known as “The Black Sloven” was 
played on drum and fife when Colonel Pickering’s regi- 
ment marched from Salem to Lexington April 19, 1775. 

The patriotic songs of “Adams and Liberty” and “The 
with the music, were for sale 


by B. B. Macanulty in 1798 


* 


* * 


Here is the foundation for a sermon on the folly of pro 
nouncing judgment on musical works. 
You know the name of Charles Dibdin, who wrote over 


1,300 songs, the gross amount of music and words which 


he wrote being in number over 3,000 pieces. You know 
his “Tom Bowling,” “Poor Jack.” Now, Dibdin studied 
at Winchester College, and was taught music by Kent and 
Fussell. In 1788 


He was singer as well as composer 
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his “Musical Tour” was published at Sheffield. My copy, 
with A. W. Thayer’s photograph, also bears an autograph 
dedication from the daughter of the author to A. (or F.) 
Dibdin, Jr. 

This quarto volume is full of entertaining stories and 
reminiscences. The most humorous portions, as we read 
to-day, are the judgments passed on musicians. 

See what Dibdin thought of himself: “During my stay 
at Oxford I became more intimate with Dr. Hayes, and 
as our conversations om music were very frequent, he 
could not help telling me what trouble he had been put 
to at different times—though he had never seen me—to 
defend my reputation against the malignity of the ignor- 
ant and the invidious. These conversations finished with 
my making him a sort of half promise to put a stop to 
the tongue of envy, by composing the proper exercise and 
taking the complicate degree of Bachelor and Doctor of 
Music. This promise, however, so given, I fancy, I shall 
not keep. I despise envy too much to fear it, and there- 
fore cannot condescend to silence it. As to the exercise 
it is composed, and, be it known to the musical critics— 
though it is a task infinitely more complex than anything 
I had done before—I never set myself an easier lesson in 
my life, so much less difficult is it to work by method than 
fancy. As, however, the song of hope is a part of it, one- 
half of the kingdom will witness for me that melody and 
harmony may be blended, and as I shall, previous to my 
departure, make a present of the overture to some of the 
first concerts—particuiarly those of Liverpool, Manchester 
and Leeds—the most rigid theorist shall be obliged to con- 
fess that the first fugue I ever thought it worth my while 
to make is one of my best compositions, for it does not 
wrong my own established maxim—of never losing sight 
of melody, yet it extends and expatiates through all the 
wide field of modulation.” 

Dr. Hayes was Philip Hayes, for Dr. William Hayes 
died ten years before this particular chapter was written. 
But Philip Hayes still lives, and, indeed, he is immortal. 
He lives in Boston. About once a month I meet him 
when I am in a hurry. He buttonholes me and pours 
forth this monologue: “My boy, I stood up for you the 
other day. Jones, the tenor, said that your criticism of 
his concert proved to him that you were a damned fool. 
I told him that you were not as bad as that; that you were, 
perhaps, prejudiced and in poor health, so that you often 
took a dismal view of things. You go ahead and write 
as you think. I tell you that’s the only way; but, good 
Lord, what a lot of enemies you have made! Smithers 
said only yesterday that he wondered why any decent 
newspaper would print your stuff. But I stuck up for 
you. By the way, I wish you would come around to my 
studio and hear one of my pupils sing. She was with 
Mrs. de Flatte for two years, and her voice was in 
wretched condition when I took her. You ought to hear 
her now. Don’t take any stock in Mrs. de Flatte. She 
told my pupil that you didn’t know the difference between 
bravura and permata. I said, that isn’t so.” 

Dr. Hayes! I see him now. 

e* © 

Here is an agreeable variation on an old theme—the 
sad, sad lesson of teaching young women of temperament. 

“This gentleman”—Dibdin does not name him—“was 
originally nothing else than a musician—a mere thrum- 
mer of wire-and a scraper of catgut. He taught 
a young lady, who fell in love with him, and even 
went so far as to propose an elopement. Did he, think 
you, give way to the tender impulse, and, while his heart 
beat high, snatch sweet occasion and become happy? 
No such thing. ‘Oh, fie, Miss,’ was all he was heard to 
utter! Having finished this laconic reproach, he left the 
disappointed, lovesick fair one, and sought her father, 
when—first stipulating that the young lady should not be 
ill-treated—he minutely acquainted him. This amiable 
young man’s unheard of prudence saved the family; the 
daughter became prudent by despising the man she 
had courted; was married soon after to one of equal 
birth, and I hope equal impetuosity; the father prudently 
rewarded the author of his domestic happiness, and that 
author prudently put the reward in his pocket.” How 
much wiser it is to gain a father’s affection and money 
than to embarrass yourself with a woman who, by her 
devotion to you, incurs her father’s pecuniary displeasure. 


I recommend the example of this young teacher of 
Worcester, who a century ago would not allow himself 
to be loved. 

oe: 7 = 

Mr. Dibdin at times was severely logical. “The demon- 
stration is clear; nothing can be perfect that is incom- 
plete. Mere harmony is incomplete, for it is a body to 
which melody is the soul. Ergo—mere harmony is not 
perfect music.” 

These remarks should be remembered when you are 
sitting in judgment on a new and original comic opera: 
“A familiar air jigging upon the ear may be pleasing, but 
it will, most probably, be stolen. Original music will 
never strike at first equal to what it will upon repetition; 
so that original composers run the most risque.” 

ae 

Here are other gems of thought: “Let any man play 
two sensecutive fifths—which would be a musical sacrilege 
—and it shall sound more pleasing to an indifferent ear 
than the introduction of the chord of the thirteenth, ever 
so well prepared and resolved—which is a musical excel- 
lence.” 

“I am told there is a certain great harmonist who wears 
the hind part of his shirt before, fearing lest anything 
tender and natural should get into any of his composi- 
tions; and as to Mr. Baumgarten, who is at this moment 
supposed to be the best theorist in the kingdom, he has 
so wonderfully improved upon fuguing that he never 
leads the band at Covent Garden Theatre but the instru- 
ments all follow.” 

“Is there a fair, well-wrought-up movement in Haydn’s 
whole works? Do they consist of anything more than 
strong effusions of genius turned into frenzy, and labor- 
ing as ineffectually to be heard as a flute in a belfry?” 

ee 

Dibdin is most delightful when he is assailing Handel. 
He admits that Handel was a composer of wonderful 
abilities; “but, like hounds led on by the huntsman on a 
false scent, he is admired in England for his very errors. 
When I say errors I do not speak as to his knowledge 
as a musician, but to his taste as a man of genius.” 

“In music no man ever did or will greatly succeed who 
takes up particular instead of general expression” (a 
shrewd reflection). “Handel was a slave to this. If the 
subject happened to be joy, he too frequently invented 
something sprightly, without considering time, place or 
occasion, as ‘Rejoice, Oh Daughter of Sion,’ which surely 
should convey a holy joy, expressive of religious, soul-felt 
rapture; instead of which, this song was first a jig and 
afterward a hornpipe. Another instance occurs in ‘Judas 
Maccabeus,’ in the song, ‘Let Honor with Desert Be 
Crown’d.’ The word ‘trumpet’ here happening to be in- 
troduced, he has taken such an advantage of it that the 
whole song seems as if it was set to display the effect of 
the trumpet in a key which does not belong to it, and 
where, of course, it has the worst effect that can be imag- 
ined; and as this was not enough, the words seem to be 
written as a burlesque on the music, for they run thus: 
‘The trumpet ne’er in vain should sound.’” 

And listen to this. Dibdin is speaking of “All we like 
sheep are gone astray”: “The sheep certainly dance and 
frisk about very curiously, and run away from each other; 
but unfortunately conceiving himself under a musical 
necessity of making a close in the line, “We have turned 
every one to his own way,’ he brings them all back and 
they finish by huddling lovingly together. Query, 
whether so great a man as Handei might not with im- 
punity have invented some new species of inverted coun- 
terpoint that might have finished the chorus with their 
all baaing to one another at a distance.” 

x * * 

The program of the seventeenth Symphony concert 
(March 5) included the first three movements of Bee- 
thoven’s ninth symphony, Beethoven’s “Leonore” overture 
No. 3, Saint-Saéns’ piano concerto No. 4, in C minor, 
and Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival” overture. 

It is a striking comment on the condition of music in 
Boston that Mr. Paur for the second time during his 
administration performed the marvelous ninth symphony 
without the finale. The idea of following the adagio with 
the Leonore No. 3 was not a happy one. 


And yet the three movements showed us in opera week 
how superior absolute music may be in true dramatic 
power to the opera with its meretricious and distracting 
appeals to the eye. 

The performance was carefully studied, elaborately 
thought out. The first movement was taken at a slower 
pace than is customary and in some respects the music 
gained thereby. The only flaw of any magnitude in the 
performance of the scherzo was the quality of tone pro- 
duced by the kettledrum man, whose ears must be blunt, 
incapable of distinguishing between sound and noise. 
The kettledrum is not necessarily an unmusical instru- 
ment. 

Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler played with great spirit and 
tonal beauty the clever and insincere concerto of Saint- 
Saéns. Her scales were beautifully clear and even and 
there was warmth even in the naturally cold bravura. 
Exuberance of gesture detracted from the strength of her 
performance. Puitie HALE. 


Madame Wienzkowska’s Recital. 


Mme. Melane de Wienzkowska gave the musical people 
of Hartford an opportunity to hear her last week, with 
results that are best shown by the following criticism 
appearing on the following morning in the Hartford 
Courant: 


Mme. Melane de Wienzkowska, the pianist, had been 
heard by some few of the musical people of Hartford at 
a private recital last season, but last evening she was heard 
with the greatest pleasure, and that pleasure was frequently 
made manifest in a public recital at Unity Hall. She 
proved herself to be an artist who presents to her listeners 
the melody in the theme of the compositions on her pro- 
grams, the other details following as a matter of course. 
Whether it be the super-excellence of the Leschetizky 
method, or the inherent artistic temperament of the pianist 
matters little for the hearer. The music is there, and the 
pianist takes her audience into her inmost confidences as 
to its meaning, as she with marvelous technic interprets 
the composer’s thought. 

The program last evening abounded in melody. It did 
not appear to have been chosen for the greatness of the 
works of the composers, but because in the numbers pre- 
sented there was the element of poetic feeling which the 
artist was confident she could produce and impart to her 
listeners. The opening number was by Beethoven, and 
was composed of “ Variations in C Minor,” and it served 
as a not too heavy introduction to those which followed. 
The Chopin triple number, including a Nocturne, Polo- 
naise and Fantaisie, revealed the art of the player, the inter- 
pretation being all that could be wished. Nothing could 
have been more delightful than the night song, with its 
sweetness and gentleness played with most artistic touch 
and feeling, while the brilliancy of the polonaise movement 
was in strong contrast with its well defined passages. The 
fantaisie gave opportunity for delicate touch intermingled 
with strong passages, the theme recurring again and again 
in its gentler mood and closing with a beautiful passage. 
It was a thoroughly delightful number in its entirety, and 
no interpreter of Chopin here this season has touched it 
for shading and artistic feelirig. 

A Melodie by Gluck, dainty and quite too short, was 
followed by a Novellette by Schumann, and a Prelude and 
Fugue from Mendelssohn, the latter composition being a 
particularly interesting movement. The fugue, while not 
a favorite form of musical expression with audiences, was 
greeted with much enthusiasm, and it deserved it. It is 
unusually melodious, and the pianist had ample means at 
her command for its presentation. Some of its passages 
called for tremendous forte playing, and once the score 
for several measures was for the Test hand alone. The 
madame’s mastery of the difficulties of the numbers was 
rapturously received, and closed the first part of the pro- 
gram with the assurance that she had won her way to the 
hearts of musical Hartford. 

The second part of the program opened with a triple 
number, including compositions specially adapted to her 
powers, and trying her utmost capacity in some directions. 
The Serenade, by E. Schutt, was one—a dreamy but at the 
same time spirited aria. “La Babillarde,” by Theodor 
Leschetizky, a light, airy bit of work, was another, and 
the “Grand Etude de Concert,” by Joseph Wieniawski, 
was the third, a masterful composition, carrying with it 
great range, opportunity for wonderful variety and the 
display of marvelous technic. It was a brilliant piece of 
work as it came to the audience from the fingers of the 
pianist, and brought the player to the platform twice in 
response to calls. The last time she played a dainty 
movement in response. The recital closed with a double 
number from Rubinstein, “ Melancolie,” piayed: with feel- 
ing and delicacy of touch, and “ La Bal-Valse,” a spirited 
reminiscence of dancing. Throughout the evening the 
applause was hearty and the comments at the close were 
most flattering to the performer. Madame Wienzkowska 
has a dainty presence before her audience, and her per- 
sonality is most agreeable. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Der Vortrag in Der Music. 


RANZ KULLAK, the son of the well-known Theo- 
dor Kullak, has just published a book, entitled “The 
Rendering of Music at the End of the Nineteenth 
Century.” He does not admire the manner in which the 
piano and orchestral works of the great composers are 
given to-day. The hollow pathos, which assumes the mask 
of deep feeling, annoys him, and he loses his temper over 
the slow tempi, which are painfully dragged out, and make 
even allegro themes tediously slow. He objects also to 
the prevailing mannerisms, the capricious change of tempo 
and the wild choice of tempi in the finales. 

He calls to his support many eminent men who have 
considered the subject. First, is Anton Schindler, who, in 
the first edition of his “Life of Beethoven,” reports many 
remarks of his hero on the proper style of musical de- 
livery. 

When Schindler once asked Beethoven why he did not 
indicate the poetical idea in his sonatas, he replied that it 
was superfluous. In the third sonata in D, op. 10, anyone 
would recognize in the largo the various nuances of melan- 
choly, while in the two sonatas, op. 14, he would find 
depicted the conflict between two principles or a dialogue 
between two persons. Schindler believed that the dialogue 
was between man and wife, or lover and mistress. But 
Beethoven described the two principles, the entreating 
and the resisting. 

Whatever Beethoven played was with few exceptions al- 
ways free from any forcing of the time, and his tempo 
rubato was free from the slightest tendency to exaggera- 
tion. He loved clear, comprehensible declamation. 

F. Kullak does not approve of the tempi of Hans von 
Biilow in his performance of the A major Symphony of 
Beethoven; at times he played too fast, at times too slow. 
By reference to the note books and first editions of the 
symphony, Schindler has shown that Biilow was wrong in 
his choice of tempi. The remarks of various musical 
scholars on the fourth movement of this symphony are 
very interesting. Elterlein found in the allegro move- 
ment a kind of feeling of Bacchus, rising into a Dionysiac 
tumult. Marx hears in it the tumult of Bacchanal joy. 
Otto Humprecht finds it the crack of a whip and the cry 
of a hound. Schindler himself discovers in it the weari- 
ness of the heart left to itself. Richard Wagner suggests 
that Beethoven in the final movement was indicating an 
Hungarian peasant dance of al! nature, and found in the 
whole piece an apotheosis of the dance itself. This view 
Berlioz seriously opposed. Nature is not wont to dance 
a czardas. 

Beethoven twice metronomized his Ninth Symphony, 
and very differently in both cases. When this was pointed 
out to him he is said to have exclaimed, “No metronome! 
A man who has the right feeling does not need it, the 
man who has not, finds it useless; he and the whole 
orchestra run away from it.” 

Hugo Riemann’s teaching about phrasing does not 
meet F. Kullak’s approval, but he allows him one merit, 
that of arranging the whole system of execution under the 
heads Crescendo and Diminuendo, which is an improve- 
ment on the views that insist on the execution only of the 
prescribed marks of expression. The correct tempo, as 
Wagner only repeated, depends on an intelligent concep- 
tion of the melos, and in singing the very life depends on 
the changes in the strength of tone. Riemann is right 
when he says that the singer in his delivery of the melody 
can keep before him the meaning of the text, while the 
instrumentalist must trust simply to our groups of notes 
or the marks of expression. Riemann, therefore, proposes 
to aid the instrumentalist by his phrasing plan; that is, by 
correctly conjoining and separating the musical thoughts 





by special marks. 
With this view he prepared completely phrased editions 





of classical works, in which the correct phrasing is pro- 
fessedly for the first time given. F. Kullak, with justice, 
objects to Riemann’s notes that define the smallest, 
metrical-rhythmic figures, and to the phrase curves which 
supersede the legato curves, for these phrase curves 
go on over legato and staccato, over pauses and 


points, so that misunderstanding can easily arise. 
Still less does Kullak assent to Riemann’s treat- 
ment of bars and his “finesse in delivery,” which 


teaches that the four-time bar is to be regarded as a 
twice-two bar. He finds quite unendurable Riemann’s 
favorite graphic separation of the first note in the bar, 
even if it is only a sixteenth, and the arrogance with 
which he provides Beethoven’s sonatas with phrase marks 
that throw into shade the master’s indications of execu- 
tion. Marx, in his introduction to the rendering of Bee- 
thoven’s piano works, understands better than Riemann 
how to recommend a rendering according to the division 
of the tone-thoughts. 

Kullak, although a passionate admirer of Wagner, does 
not hesitate to criticise his “Ueber das Dirigiren.” He 
puts much that is confused and mystical in his remarks on 
tempo, and especially in his statement “that pure adagio 
cannot be played slow enough nor allegro fast enough.” 
Some conductors follow this advice literally to their own 
glory, yet spite of Wagner the tempo is wrong when it is 
taken too slow or too fast. 

Hans von Bilow was also a time baiter. In 1846 he 
took a piano lecture of several hours from Mendelssohn, 
and wrote that he insisted on strict observance of bars, 
that he forbade every ritardando not indicated, and would 
have limited every indicated prolongation to the smallest 
possible extent. He protested, too, against the baiting 
and chasing of his pieces by players who fancied that they 
could refute the charge of a sentimental conception by 
such expedients. 

With regard to Chopin’s dance music and his tempo 
rubato, Mikuli, Chopin’s pupil, tells us in his preface to 
his edition of Chopin that the Polish composer was in- 
flexible in keeping the tempo, and that the metronome 
was never absent from his piano. Even with his calumni- 
ated tempo rubato the accompanying hand always played 
strictly in measure, while the other, either hesitatingly de- 
laying, or, as in passionate speech, coming in with a 
certain impatient hurry, kept the musical expression free 
from all rhythmic fetters. 

F. Kullak’s remarks on this important subject are based 
on thorough study, contain many pieces of delicate advice, 
and are written with good judgment and taste. 


William M. Sullivan. 


William M. Sullivan, Saenger’s young baritone pupil, 
who is coming rapidly to the front as one of our leading 
baritones, scored an emphatic success at the Beardsley 
musicale at the Knapp mansion, Brooklyn, on March I. 
Mr. Sullivan sang “Du bist wie eine Blume,” by Cantor, 
a group of Scotch songs, and was also heard with the emi- 
nent contralto, Katherine Fleming Hinrichs, in Meyer- 
Helmund’s duet “No Furnace, No Fire.” The following 
press notices give evidence of his good work: 

William M. Sullivan, a young and promising baritone, 
showed that he possessed a voice of most agreeable and 
unusual quality, which he used with admirable taste and 
discretion. His selections were Cantor’s setting of Heine’s 
poem, “Thou Art Like Unto a Flower,” and a group of 
Scotch songs, including “Loch Lomond.” Mrs. Hin- 
richs and Mr. Sullivan were also heard with good effect 
in Helmund’s duet, “No Furnace, No Fire.”—Brooklyn 


Times. 
Mr. Sullivan was received with marked favor, as he de- 
served to be.—Brooklyn Citizen. 


| Testimonial Concert to Agramonte. 


HE esteem in which Emilio Agramonte is held was 
amply testified to by the concert Wednesday even- 

| ing in Chickering Hall. The assisting artists were of 
high standing, and the audience greeted Mr. Agramonte 

enthusiastically when he came on the stage with Carlos 

Hasselbrink and Victor Herbert, who played with him the 

| allegro moderato of the Godard trio in F. Barring a few 
| passages blurred by the pedal and a lack of unanimity in 
the chords at the close the movement was delightfully 

played, the skill of Mr. Agramonte in subduing the. piano 

tones and blending them with the violin and ’cello being 

| one more addition to the many proofs he has given of 
superior musicianly qualities. He accompanied all the 

| singers except the Mendelssohn Quartet Club, who need 
| no support for their trained voices. They sang several 
| numbers. The best effects were produced in Nessler’s 
| 


“ Ave Maria,” one voice after another rising and falling 
against a finely shaded background 

Miss Kathrin Hilke’s group of French songs, by 
D’Hardelot, Saint-Saéns and Bemberg, evidenced that 
she is now at her best in vocalization and in quality of 
tone, and that her many appearances in concerts have 
improvement. “ Porquoi rester 


resulted in constant 
seulette ” was the most interesting vocally of all her songs, 
although the “ A Toi” was charming in sentiment. 

It is impossible to tell the truth and do aught either but 
praise Heinrich Meyn’s interpretation of “ O tu Palermo,” 
by Verdi. It is well suited to his voice and gives fine 
scope for his round musical tomes and the variety in 
quality which he imparts to these tones by his method of 
emitting them. 

William H. Rieger’s voice, too, seemed at its best in 
“ Bella dei tuo Sorriso,” by Braga, the smooth musical 
flow and the charm of expression reminding of that Ten- 
’ with its “‘olive- 


nysonian poem, “Frater ave atque vale,’ 
silvery Sermio.” 
The pianist, Miss Rachel Hoffmann, who played first, 
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did not appear at her best, but as this was owing to a cir- 
cumstance that called for consideration the most critical 
can but remain silent. The audience, perhaps not familiar 
with her best, applauded heartily and was enthusiastic 
over the “Music Box” in answer to a recall. As a whole 
the affair was characterized by good taste except in the 
matter of encores. 

Even the best artists seem to consider these a necessary 
evil. Heinrich Meyn and Victor Herbert only responded 
after three recalls each, but even their encores proved that 
in nearly every instance an encore is an anti-climax. 


Compositions of Edmund Severn. 


A concert of the compositions of Edmund Severn was 
given Monday evening in the Mendelssohn Hall. Mr. 
Severn was assisted by Miss Effie Stewart, Miss Grace 
Claire and the Severn Trio. The program was as follows: 


Sonata in C major, for piano and violin. 
Songs, Ronald, Elegy, Miller’s Daughter 
Miss Grace Claire. 
Trio in D minor, piano, violin and 'cello. 
Aria, Jephtha’s Daughter. 
Dedicated to Miss Stewart. 
Song, Bring Me a Rose. 
Miss Effie Stewart. 
Violin solos— 
Romance in A major. 
Polonaise in G major. 
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P ITTSBURG musical life continues to be agi- 

tated on the subject of its Symphony con- 
certs. The Pittsburg letter in this issue is full of 
interesting material on the subject. 


EORG LIEBLING, the piano virtuoso, who 
has been playing on the other side of the 
Atlantic with such success, is a musical character of 
such prominence that an artistic likeness of his, 
such as is found in the supplement of this issue, will 
be welcomed by the musical world. 


N O need to tell our readers that the picture on 

our cover is that of Theodore Thomas. Presi- 
dents may come and Presidents may go, but 
Thomas’ popularity lives through all political 
issues. His face is the best known in this country, 
and his fame extends from seaboard to seaboard. A 
great pioneer; a lucky man to realize his dreams and 
see the land peopled with the results of his musical 
labors, Theodore Thomas is to-day at the top of his 
powers. His magnetism is as potent as ever, and 
he has an orchestra that is one of the best equipped 
in the country. Altogether, we think that Mr. 
Thomas has reason to be congratulated. 


M* FINCK had some quiet fun with the women 
composers last Saturday in the Evening 


Post. Here is what he said: 


Competent judges of music have heretofore harbored 
the belief, founded on melancholy experience, that no fe- 
male composer has ever written music ranking above third 
rate. Kupert Hughes, however, declares in an article on 
women composers in the February Century that “so good 
has their work been that honesty compels the admission 
that hardly any living men are putting forth music oi 
finer quality, deeper sincerity, truer individuality and more 
adequate courage than the best of women composers.” 
These “best” are apparently those whose pictures adorn 
the article referred to—Chaminade, Holmés, Grandval, 
Aus der Ohe, Beach, M. K. Wood, M. Lang, C. K. 
Rogers. ‘these women, in other words, are the equal in 
every respect of Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Dvorak, Johann 
and Richard Strauss, Max Bruch, MacDowell, Paderew- 
ski and Grieg! Comment on such a statement can be 
summed up in one word—Whew! Mr. Hughes makes 
another statement which is not funny, but alarming. A 
prominent publisher, he says, told him that whereas a 
few years ago only one-tenth of the musical manuscripts 
submitted to him were by women, now their manuscripts 
outnumber those of the men two to one. 


The female Beethoven is yet to be born. Our 
learned friend Willhartitz, of Los Angeles, once 
made a catalogue of female composers, which was 
published in THe Musicat Courier. Alas, of all 
the numerous names what memory remains? Can 
Mr. Hughes quote us one original melody com- 
posed bya woman? We doubt it. The women he 
quotes have written music that is at the best me- 
diocre. And there you are. 


JOSEF HOFMAN 

OSEF HOFMANN is to-day no less an 
apparition than he was a decade ago. He is 
the wonder-child become man; with all the golden 
promises of childhood realized; a youth on whose 
brow is stamped the ineffable seal of genius, and 
one whom the gods will not slay because of his 
great, brave, healthy spirit, free from the morbid 
vapors of his own Poland and free from the precio- 

sité of the callow virtuoso. 

Hofmann is twenty-one years of age. He is a 
Pole and a pupil of Rubinstein, but even Rubinstein 
did not attempt to curb the strong, individual read- 
ings of his precocious pupil. All pianists may be 
loosely divided into masculine and feminine, and 
this irrespective of sex, for we hear a Carrefio thun- 
dering at the keyboard and see De Pachmann plying 
his distaff, so to speak. Josef Hofmann is emi- 
nently a virile, sane pianist. Without a particle of 
the prudence that goes with lack of imagination and 
temperament, he has such repose, such reserve 
power and breadth of vision that we at once see 
that he derives from the Clementi, Beethoven, Liszt, 
Rubinstein, d’Albert side of the pianistic house. He 
has the big Rubinstein tone and the incomparable 








analysis of d’Albert. This latter quality is noticea- 


ble in his Bach and Beethoven playing. One is 
fearful at such exhibitions of controlled power, such 
play of intellect in a mere lad, but the balance is 
occasionally disturbed when the temperamental 
bias is exihibited. Then has Hofmann a demon, 
the familiar demon of Rubinstein, and he is hard 
pressed at times to let loose the elemental energy 
boiling within him. New York has not heard such 
piano playing since Rubinstein, for Hofmann’s per- 
sonality is more mellow, more poetic than d’Albert’s 
and more dignified and more musical than Pader- 
ewski’s. He has twice the intellectual power of 
that last-named, over-rated pianist, and does not in- 
dulge in any of the questionable antics or charla- 
tanism of the lemon-haired virtuoso. Free from 
Paderewski’s sickly sentimentality, Hofmann brings 
to his music a brain sound to the core, a sweet, 
youthful fantasy and freshness, and, above all, an in- 
tense sincerity. He is sincere to his innermost 
fibre, and with his noble powers, unlimited courage 
and marvelous assiduity there is no doubt that in a 
few years he will top all living pianists. As it is he 
is a phenomenon without equal. 


OPERA FINANCES. 

A> the opera which pla-ed a three wecks’ engage- 

ment in this city recently with a profit re- 
ported to have been $30,000 is now playing in Bcs- 
ton with losses that might reach that sum the ques- 
tion of opera finances may as well again be alluded 
to, and a recent Sun article applied as an ilustra- 
tion: 


Some idea of the scale on which opera will be given at 
the Metropolitan next winter may be gathered from the 
fact that Maurice Grau has already made contracts by 
which he is responsible for. $820,000. ‘That does not, of 
course, include many expenses that will subsequently arise, 
but only contracts made many months in advance. Mr. 
Grau has computed that it will be necessary tor every 
performance to represent $6,000 in order to enable him 
to get through the season successiully. There are many 
audiences that represent $6,000 during a season, but they 
are not so common as some persons suppose. A season 
of sixty-eight performances here in New York with an 
average attendance amounting to $6,000 would show that 
New York had spent somewhat more than $400,000 for 
the seventeen weeks of opera. But there is the road tour 
of the company, as well as the Sunday night concerts, to 
bring the sum up to the amount necessary to meet the 
expenses. here is to be some new scenery at the thea- 
tre, for which $50,000 has been subscribed by the stock- 
holders, and it is likely that the permanent orchestra 
scheme will prove an economy for the management. The 
singers are presumably asking a little bit more than they 
have ever done before, as has been their custom in pre- 
vious seasons. It was chietiy a question of salary that 
delayed Madame Meiba’s final engagement, and her terms 
are considerably higher than they were last year. Madame 
Melba was not so overwhelming an attraction of that 
season as the public supposed. ihe Melba nights com- 
pared with the German performances represented an ad- 
vance of only about $1,000 each. The average receipts of 
the Damrosch & Ellis season were about $4,000 a night, 
and the season resulted in a profit of between $25,000 
and $30,000 to the firm. But the company was not ex- 
pensive compared to the regular Metropolitan organiza- 
tion. 

Figures such as the above were constantly quoted 
in these columns last year during the discussion of 
the opera question, and they were used as a basis 
to prove that the scheme must of necessity fail. 
Grand opera always must fail in New York, not be- 
cause Abbey as a speculator, or a man like Grau, 
who is merely a reflex of Abbey, controls it, but 
because the principle upon which it is established 
and conducted is inherently defective on economical 
grounds. Opera cannot be separated from 
economics, for its basis is receipts to cover expendi- 
tures, and this signifies finances, and finances are a 
branch of economics. 

The defects of the system or principle are apparent 
the moment figures are applied to the analysis, for 
figures are eloquent. A performance costs $6,000. 
Mr. Grau has contracts already aggregating $820,- 
ooo. Very well; let us assume this sum represents 
the maximum, although it does not. That means 
135 performances must be given at $6,000 on an 
average to return to Mr. Grau the amount of money 
he has, up to date, contracted to pay. Of course 
this is an impossibility unless the speculation (and 
that is all it is after all) should get a favorable turn 
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artists, and even when this was the case, as with 
Calvé the season before the last, the income was 
not large enough to offset the losses during the off 
nights. We are discussing economics and not Mr. 
Grau or the Grau Opera Company, for it is the lat- 
ter which is making contracts and not Mr. Grau. 

It will cost much more than a million dollars 
to conduct the affairs of the opera company, and 
no community on earth has ever paid that sum 
to hear a season’s opera, and by community is 
meant the various cities the company will visit. 

If we inquire into the causes of this treniendous 
outlay we shall find it in the high salary crime, 
which brings with it the destruction of native tal- 
ent and native musical ambition, not that we are 
prepared to give grand opera to-day as these Euro- 
pean artists in their star roles will give it, but under 
the death dealing pressure of the high salary crime, 
with its trail of corruption and bribery and subor- 
nation, we shall never be able to enter the liste, for 
we shall never be able to contend against the capr- 
tal and influence that control the foreign enterprise 
No one is so foolish as to claim that we, as Ameri- 
cans, can give a great grand opera ensemble per- 
formance; neither does Grau, for it is a gala star 
performance with him always, as our stupid public 
wants it; but in course of time we certainly would 
accomplish artistic results on a grand scale. The 
musical history of America proves our capacity in 
all directions of the art. 

It requires no prophetic gifts to predict the disso- 
lution of the new scheme just in line with all of its 
predecessors, for this, like grand opera schemes of 
the past, is not a business or financial enterprise. 
The basis of the specula- 


but a mere speculation. 
tion is the foreign artist who comes here for a tre- 
mendous salary (part of which goes to certain par- 
ties interested in the opera) and is “boomed,” as it 
is called, through this money or by means of it until 
the public goes mad. And yet it never yet has 
gone mad enough to pay all these high salaries, for 
if it had, why, then, the opera scheme would have 
succeeded and not failed. No, the figures them 
selves prove the impossibilitv of success 


THERAPEUTIC EFFECTS OF MUSIC. 


HE value of music in controlling emotion has 
not yet been fully recognized There has 
been no definite, determined effort to gether facts 
and deduce conclusions from them. In history, in 
medical records and in books of travel many in- 
stances may be found illustrating the power of mu- 
sic to soothe violent emotions, to subdue panics, to 
establish order. But the instances are so scattered 
that only a patient investigator can bring them to- 
gether in such shape that thev furnish data to work 
from. It is not within the province of an editorial 
article to present any of these data except for pur- 
poses of illustration or argument. We should be 
glad, however, to see some attempts on the part of 
THE Mustcart Courter readers to classify and ar- 
range such material. 

A late example of the power of music in control- 
ling emotion is afforded through the association of 
music with school exercises. 

However wrong may be the present manner of 
teaching music in the public schools, music has cer- 
tainly become a potent aid to discipline. Children 
learn to rely upon it as a guide to rhythmic move- 
ment, and they instinctively obey familiar sounds 
and move in accordance with them even under ex- 
traordinary circumstances. If there is an alarm of 
fire the teacher who does not lose her own presence 
of mind plays a “marching out” exercise, and the 

_children move out in regular order, their attention 
controlled by muscular obedience to certain 
rhythms. Calm, even, strongly accented measures 
act quickly also upon any crowd and help greatly 
in inducing it to move in orderly fashion through 
the public streets. 

All observers know how greatly the tasks of 








soldiers and sailors are lightened by songs, 
to which they adjust their movements. Trav- 
elers relate that much. of the outdoor labor in Africa 
is performed to the sound of rude music, and the 
same is said in regard to Australia and South 
America. In Peru the controlling effect of music 
is exemplified by the fact that the Indians when 
rioting and drinking will become sudenly quiet 
when they hear the sound of the jaina, a simple reed 
instrument which has a sweet, melancholy tone. 

Music was employed in ancient times with great 
success as a cure for St. Vitus’ dance and tetanus, 
and in Italy certain dance rhythms were considered 
valuable in curing the bite of the tarantula. Hence 
originated, as musicians know, the “tarantelle.” The 
first account of a cure was published in 1841. The 
patient could only be roused from his comatose 
condition by music, and his continued dancing to 
lively strains threw him into a violent perspiration, 
which brought about his ultimate recovery. Dur- 
ing the great epidemic of St. Vitus’ dance in the 
Middle Ages many remarkable cures were effected 
by music. The question indeed of the use of 
music in the healing art dates back to early Chinese 
and Egyptian days, the Chinese enacting many 
strange laws regarding its uses, and regulating 
most solemnly the movements to be made at re- 
ligous festivals, even directing at which point of the 
compass each instrument should be placed. The 
funeral rites of Rome depended largelv for their 
dignity upon the careful musical regulations. When 
Christianity came into power music became a still 
more important factor, not only in expressing, but 
also in controlling emotion. 

Very recently THE Mustcat Courter published 
an article which gave some of the late discoveries as 
to the therapeutic value of music. 

Unluckily, the physician still looks somewhat du 
biously upon music as a medical assistant. He does 
not employ it to anything like the extent it ought 
to be employed for the control of actions induced 
by morbid mental states or in the control of cer- 
tain diseases. Nor will he be likely to do so 
until science steps forward decisively and explains 
clearly the underlying basis of connection between 
sound, motion and life itself. A knowledge of that 
subtle force which governs all vibratory laws will 
result in giving a higher position to music as a gov- 
Although music un- 
induce 


erning force in human life. 
regulated and uncontrolled may morbid 
conditions, it also has the power under wise guid- 
ance to control and modify all morbid conditions in- 
duced by causes other than itself. The hygienic ben- 
efit that often results from vocal study or from plav- 
ing certain instruments; consumption and bronchi- 
tis have been cured by the constant gentle exercise 
of certain affected parts; the physical change in- 
duced by these exercises is not less interesting to 
study than the mental change induced by new 
trains of thought. 
remarkable leg- 
Miiller 
scientific 
discoveries than now 
suspected. We should like to have of 
them explained. Why did the Hindoos believe that 
some melodies had power to bring down rain? Why 
did they believe that a mighty singer caused plants 
to grow by singing to them? Is it any more won- 
derful that plants should grow faster under the ef- 
fect of sound than under the effect of colored glass 
or under the effect of electric light? 

The natural tendency of music is, we may repeat, 
toward the control of, rather than toward the arous- 


ing of, morbid conditions. 
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agreeable occupation of the cerebral nerve centres, 
by a musical performance, causes them to let the 
sympathetic nerves alone and to cease withdrawing 
or rather stealing from them the energy which is 
their share.” This quotation from Dr. Ephraim 
Cutter, which Louis C. Elson called attention to, is 
probably the clearest and simplest explanation that 
can be offered of the action of music upon the 
various functions of the body. 


GRAUWS ORCHESTRA. 


HE Times of Friday communicated the follow- 
ing to the world: 


Those persons who have most interested themselves in 
the movement to establish a permanent orchestra in this 
city completed their organization at a meeting held yes- 
terday afternoon at the home of Dr. W. H. Draper, 19 
East Forty-seventh street. The society is to be known 
as “The Orchestra of New York.” 

Dr. Draper, as chairman of the meeting, appointed a 
committee of five to nominate officers and twenty-four 
directors, of whom twelve are to be men and twelve 
women. The nominating committee is as follows: Rich- 
ard James Cross, James Speyer. Richard Watson Gilder, 
Mrs. Richard Derby and Mrs. Charles A. Post 

The chairman also announced that, acting under author- 
ity given him at the previous meeting, he had added the 
following to the general committee: Miss Damon, the 
Misses Weber, Miss K. E. Clark, Mrs. John Minturn, 
Miss Welling, Mrs. William Loomis, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Villard, Mrs. H. F. Dimock, Mrs. Charles Senff, Mrs 
West Roosevelt, Carl Schurz, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Godkin, 


Mr. and Mrs. Sorchan, Dr. C. C. Rice, Mrs. W 
Perry, Mrs. W. B. Rice, Mr. and Mrs. Tams, Mrs. Gil- 
bert Jones, Mrs. J. L. Riker, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Perkins, 


Ir., Mrs. McCoskry Butt, Miss Ingersoll, Mrs. Saunders, 
Mrs. H. B. Hollins and Mr. Penfold. 

Henry W. Poor, chairman of the finance committee. 
reported that he had met with great encouragement, and 
thought that the movement would be successful. Another 
meeting will be called by Dr. Draper at his discretion 

The Herald also makes a journal entry on the 
same subject to this effect: 


Word was received from Theodore Thomas, whose ser- 
vices the society hoped to secure, that he had signed a 
contract to remain in Chicago for the next three years 

After a discussion the society agreed to adapt as a 
name “The Orchestra Society of New York.” 


As an amendment THE MusicaL CourRIER pro- 
poses to call it Grau’s Orchestra, for if it is to play at 
the opera—seventeen weeks, and five weeks on tour 
with the opera, making 22 weeks, with a week or 
two of rehearsals preceding, making a total of twen- 
ty-four weeks, then the orchestra is nothing more 
or less than Grau’s orchestra 

Mr. Thomas would not conduct Grau’s orchestra. 

Mr. Paur would not. No imported conductor of 
standing except an opera conductor would and, in 
fact, Mancinelli will conduct Grau’s Permanent Or- 
chestra; so will probably Mr. Saar, Sr. 

The Seidl proposition was distinct and of a dif- 
ferent nature altogether. Mr. Seidl was to have an 
orchestra here which was to have been commanded 
by him, so that he could, by means of constant re- 
hearsing, prove to New York that he can give artis- 
tic orchestral concerts instead of Philharmonic con- 
That was the original proposition. Hardly 
Grau appeared and 
it his 


certs. 
had it assumed shape when 


altered the tendency by directing toward 


|opera; that changed the complexion completely 
The belief in the controlling power of mu- | 


| 





The explanation seems | 


to be that the sympathetic nervous system is quieted | 


by music. “The nerves of the head (which are vol- 
untary) when worried or overworked are sad dis- 
turbers of the sympathetic nerves, which are invol- 
untary and automatic, It is possible that the 











No one can doubt that Mr. Grau saw in a Perman- 
ent Orchestra under Seidl with a large guarantee 
and a liberal subscription patronage, a serious men- 
ace to his opera nights, even though the perform- 
ances did not take place on opera nights. 

There are hundreds of people who go to the opera 
who would seldom attend it if they were regular 
patrons of a series of subscription concerts given 
every week or on alternate weeks. These people 
would have drifted from the opera, and these peo- 
ple Mr. Grau wanted, and he wanted them badly. 
They will now come to the opera to hear his Per- 
manent Orchestra, and that is proper. 

We people here should be delighted to have 
among us for a certain period of the year such a 
bright man as Grau, but we should also benefit from 
the contact with him. He can run opera compan- 
ies and they can fail, and he can start new ones and 
keep agoing, and then a large aggregation of our 
intelligent people can organize a scheme for an or- 
chestral evolution and create a Permanent Orches- 
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slightest friction; in fact so deftly that the organ- 
izers do not even realize that he has bamboozled 
them completely. 

It is a neat question in “lighter” psychology, as 
Herbert Spencer would call it, to consider what 
Grau really thinks of us as a people. Earnest 
men such as Richard Watson Gilder, Richard J. 
Cross, Dr. W. H. Draper; women of great serious- 
ness and with philanthropical mood, like Mrs. Rich- 
ard Derby and Mrs. Charles A. Post and many 
others, utilized for personal aggrandisement and 
subjected to the mortification of such a public cx- 
posé through the successful manipulation of their 
disinterested actions, for his own benefit, by a spec- 
ulator in opera! What are we coming to after all? 

Is the high salary crime committed through the 
opera scheme to undermine the whole fabric of 
music in America? When finally we had a suffi- 
cient number of public spirited men and women as- 
sembled to go earnestly to work for the establish- 
ment of a Permanent Orchestral body for the edu- 
cation of our people the enterprise becomes a tool 
for the very scheme that has stood in its path all 
these years; becomes a victim of that very opera, 
which, through its foreign high salary outrage, par- 
alyzes our efforts, and compels the native vocalist 
to sing for nothing, or little less, while the foreign- 
ers take back a million of our dollars paid to them 
during the opera season and at concerts while they 
are here, for they interfere with the engagements 
at concerts and oratorios which might go to our 
native singers, but which cannot go to them be- 
cause the opera management farms the foreigners 
out. 

This phase of the question has never yet been 
thoroughly analysed. Grau’s artists brought over 
here to sing in opera are disposed of by him at high 
rates for concerts and oratorios, the salaries being 
divided between the artist and Grau. The income 
to Grau from this source must be enormous, but 
the American singer can, in the meanwhile, starve. 

Although irrelevant, yet all these features of the 
opera question have a bearing on the main issue. 
The Permanent Orchestra venture was doomed to 
fatality through the operation of this foreign opera 
scheme, whichcould not tolerate such a competition, 
and thereforeabsorbed it. Aliberal construction mav 
be placed upon it by assuming that Grau is merely 
the instrumentality that represents the theory in its 
practical operation, but what it has dcne to destroy 
American music and musicians in the past may be 
fairly estimated from the rapidity and celerity with 
which it destroved the latest American musical 
idea. We are, musically speaking, doomed so long 
as we tolerate ‘he opera scheme under foreign aus- 
pices. 


HE Sun in its criticism of the Philaharmonic 
concert of last week, referring to “the gen- 
erally rough playing of the orchestra,” says in addi- 
tion: “It seemed amazing that with such a con- 
ductor as Anton Seidl * * * the orchestra 
could have produced such poor results.” We have 
been telling this to the Sun for several years past. 
No conductor can properly conduct an orchestra 
that conducts itself. The Philharmonic scheme is 
fundamentally false because the rchestra appoints 
its own conduetor, and he, being an appointee, a 
dependent upon his appointors, cannot exact that 
discipline upon which artistic orchestral work de- 
pends. The conductor must select his orchestra 
in order to command it. He cannot command it if 
it selects, chooses, elects, appoints or makes him. 


More Success for Mrs. Minnie Humphryes. 
The following press notices disclose the recent success 
of Mrs. Humphryes: 
Mrs. Minnie Humphryes was compelled to respond to 
an encore for her artistic rendition of “Se Saran Rose,” 
by Arditi—Newburg Register. : 





Although the program stated “no encores,”-some were 
demanded, and the most artistic number of the a 
was Mrs. Minnie Humphryes’ singing—Newburg 
Journal. 
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7 was only Monday night at the Calumet Club 
when the news of the Maine disaster penetrated 
‘its sacrosanct atmosphere. Reginald De Koven 
could have told the boys long ago, for he works on 
| the Journal, but perhaps the desire to keep the mat- 
| ter quiet imposed secrecy upon his blond mustache. 
| The effect was absolutely thrilling. We were sit- 
| ting at a large round table, with a large round of 
| drinks when Lewis Hall burst forth—Lewis is very 
| impetuous: 
| “Boys, the United States battleship Maine has 
| been blown up!” You could hear De Koven com- 
posing, so still was the air. Then “Phil” Johnson 
| broke down, and with streaming eyes and shaky 
| voice asked: 

“What are you going to have, boys?” It was a 
tense moment, and I felt, as the waiter entered with 
six high balls, that something electrifying might be 
expected. It came. “Dave” Winslow sprang to 
his feet and cried: 

“Let us ‘lick’ the dagoes!” The news spread like 
wildfire, and in half an hour the entire club was 
simmering with excitement. With difficulty I per- 
suaded Robert Chambers, the novelist, not to go to 
Cuba during the night. At first all were for a war 
of extermination, and I must confess that Commis- 
sary-General Roland Hinton was amazed at the 
wreckage wrought upon a cloud of club sand- 
wiches, but saner counsels prevailed. The cool- 
ness of Herr De Koven literally averted a catas- 
trophe. He insisted upon everyone taking another 
drink, and then spoke bitterly of the war. His 
“copy,” he confessed had been crowded out to give 
space for torpedo items, and he had felt it his 
bounden duty to warn young Hearst that Tschai- 
kowsky took precedence of the biggest torpedo ever 
grown in Spanish waters. So, in his judgment, 
nothing would be gained by rushing off to Havana 
just yet. 

I acknowledge feeling proud of “Reggie.” It 
took considerable courage to face a blood-thirsty 
crowd, but he was equal to it. The grumbling still 
continued, and the four waiters were nearly dead 
filling orders and faces. Then De Koven decided 
on a masterly stroke. He went to the piano, sat 
down and after some preluding began improvising 
a song of war—words by Max Freeman and copy- 
righted. The heroic measures set the pulses of the 
ardent Calumets throbbing as the composer sang: 
“Bottles to the right of them, booze to the left of 

them; 
Into the valley of absinthe charged the 400.” 

It was great, and later the entire crowd, after 
sounding boot and saddle, mounted their hobbies 
and rode into the Waldorf, and charged it all to 
General Boldt. 

I shall never forget that night and its quarts of 
patriotism on tap. 


*s * « 


Pianists are all alike—with a few startling ex- 
ceptions. I know the breed; I know its methods of 
damning with an uplifted eyebrow and with exag- 
gerated praise. The latter method is the most dan- 
gerous because it throws laymen off their guard. 

The other night at Liichow’s Siloti said: “Joseffy 
must have heart trouble.” A dozen asked the Rus- 
sian why. “He plays his prestos so fast.” I hum- 
bly suggested that Joseffy’s velocity playing might 





en 3 
| be the result of fleeter fingers than other pianists, 


but the heart disease theory was too captivating, 
and about ten men at different periods of the even- 
| ing approached me and sorrowfully remarked, “Too 
| bad about Joseffy, isn’t it?” 

| As a matter of fact Joseffy’s heart is in the right 
| place—it is bigger than most piano players’—and 
| he never enjoyed better health. Siloti’s way of crit- 
|icism, so disinterested, indeed almost sympathetic, 
| proved more successful than if he had boldly de- 
| cleared, “I didn’t care for the tempo of that last 
movement.” 

= @ 

And yet Siloti has the reputation of never utter- 
ing a word of disapproval about a fellow artist. He 
hasn’t that face of his for nothing—an amiably sar- 
donic, churchly visage. 





oe 

With tears I read in the Sunday World the first 
instalment of a series of six vocal lessons by Jo- 
hanna Gadski. Now, I admire Gadski; she has 
many agreeable personal traits, and she sings in a 
solid, conscientious way that is eminently Teutonic, 
but giving vocal lessons on paper is the greatest 
snare ever invented by mankind or womankind. 
“Hold the chest high, take a long breath and ex- 
pand your lungs.” That ends the first lesson. Well, 
what then? Just let the inspired air out again and 
the noise on the top of it is music! Is it? 

The fact is that all such articles do more harm 
than good. Gadski means well, of course, but of 
all the “rot” that gets into the press advice from 
experienced singers is the most dreary; the most 
dangerous. One good teacher can do more in half 
an hour than a specialist can in two big volumes. 
You cannot explain in print how to sing or play: 
instruction must be oral. It is on a nar with the 
idiocy of taking vocal lessons by mail. This city 
is full of vocal sharks and scamps. who even get a 
name by dint of persistent advertising. They ruin 
fresh voices, get the hard-won money of ignorant 
girls, and ought to be suppressed by legislation. 
Advice from a singer has value when it warms and 
stimulates, but you will never learn the vocal art 
from the printed page. 

a? 2 

Directly below the Gadski article was another, 
headed “Does Profanity Justify Separation?” Was 
this intended for the husband or relatives of the 
youthful vocal student? 


x * 


* 


Did I ever relate to you Ysaye’s remark at a Phil- 
harmonic rehearsal when his fingers would not play 
with the agility he wanted? The big Belgian turned 
to the orchestra and, pointing to his refractory left 
hand with the fiddle bow, he said in his pigeon 
English: 

“Too mooch Canadian whiskey; too mooch 
American ladies; too mooch Johnson.” The men 
laughed so consumedly that Seidl had to rap for 
silence. I fancy Ysaye told the truth. 

mee 

Patti’s relinquishment of the $100,000 left her 
by Nicolini is only a piece of justice. Nicolini, 
whose real name was Nicolas, deserted his wife and 
children for the great soprano. Patti is only doing 
the right thing. By the way, the lady may pay us 
a visit—and in widow’s weeds. Time has not staled 
her desire for farewelling. 

Dees. 

This inscription has recently been found on a 
woman’s tombstone: “Except in 1859, during which 
for several days she took lessons on the piano, her 
life was without stain.” 

Few girls nowadays can show such clean records. 

es *s 

“Will” Henderson tells a good story on Eastman 
Johnson, the painter. Johnson received a big or- 
der and went to Milwaukee to execute it. But 





even Milwaukee humans go away in summer time, 
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so the painter discovered a barn about twenty-five 
miles from the paradise of beer. Here he painted 
away like mad on a huge canvas, the subject being 
“Christ Among the Doctors.” One day, wishing 
the tonic effect of a little ignorant criticism, he 
asked the farmer with whom he lived to view the 
picture. The old man was very much struck. After 
taking in the work with labored curiosity he turned 
to Johnson and asked: 

“Who's them fellers with the’ nightgowns an’ 
long beards?” 

“The Hebrew doctors of the law,” replied the 
painter. 

“An’ who’s the young feller talkin’ to ’em?” 

“That’s Jesus Christ,’ was the answer. 
farmer became deeply interested. 

“Say, what’s became o’ him anyhow?” 

Johnson, being pious, had a sunstroke. 


The 


* * «* 

Seeing Josef Hofmann reminds me of several cu- 
rious things I saw and the curious things I over- 
heard at his recital the other day. In front of me 
sat a good-looking girl of thirty or thereabout— 
you know Balzac’s woman of thirty is a dangerous 
creature. Said another girl to her—this one at 
least forty—“How do you like him, my dear?” 
“Like him!” was the answer; “he’s adorable. You 
know I’ve been in love with him for ten years. 
When he was here last I was a bread-and-butter 
schoolgirl, besides he was a trifle too small. But 
now!”—There was a sinister gleam in her off eye 
that betokened ill for the young pianist. 

T shall warn him, for despite the astounding cer- 
tificate of virility given him ten years ago by the 
doctors of the Gerry society, no tender lad could 
brave the sirocco of passion expressed bv this wo- 
man’s baleful eves. 

A little girl hack of me murmured to her friend 
after the Beethoven if Josie 
Hofmann studied with Scharwenka?” 


sonata: “TI wonder 


Alan Dale does not pose as a music critic; in- 
deed, I suspect him of disliking Wagner, except 
when Jean de Reske sings. I wish, however, to 
congratulate him on his clearly written and sensible 
article in the Journal on the Josef Hofmann recital 
He said the correct thing and he said it well. If 
ever Mr. Dale desires to abandon the theatrical field 
T shall most willingly attempt to convert him to 
Waenerism, for he cannot enter the critical heaven 
unless his brow is stamped with the Wagner crest. 

x: 2 

The colored bandmaster who plaved “There'll Be 
a Hot Time in Old Town To-Night” at an Asbury 
Park wedding had a humorous sense of the fitness 
of things. The couple were also black, the bride 
being eighty-three and the groom eighteen. The 
lady must be the original colored woman who told 
several curious persons they must ask someone 
older than herself. You remember the story! 


x * 








Maurice Barrymore has now reached the age and | 


estate when ambitious witlings about town father 
their efforts upon him. Here’s the latest “Barry” 
story. 

Of course it happened at the Lambs, and of 
course it may not be true. They were all talking 





about actors—such things happen at this club, but 
only at intervals—when the eternal Potter-Bellew 
controversy arose. Our Lady of Shoulder Blades 
was eagerly criticised, and there were flitting refer- 
ences to Julie Opp’s neck. Then Bellew’s name 
was tossed into the ring and worried by the younger 
actors in true terrier fashion. It was admitted that 
he is an excellent actor, a true artist, but the gossips 
deplored his attachment to Mrs. Potter. It had 
been the grave of his talent. 

“A regular Potter’s Field,” quoth Barrymore. 
They all drank to his health. 


* 


* * 


From a Paris correspondent I learn that Max 
Nordau is married! Max, the defender of celi- 
bates, the hater of degenerates. Max is a healthy 
man of fifty and—to put it plainly—he has been 
living with his housekeeper, a Mrs. Kaufmann. By 
her he had a child, and now the apostle of chastity 
has conformed to the conventional—he has mar- 
ried. 

I don’t care a rap for his morals, but what inter- 
ests me is the joy that must be expressed by the 
gang of decadent poets he “roasted” in Paris. To 
say they will be happy is to make an understate- 
ment. Nordau has abused everything that has 
ambled over the hills, and has sneered at women. 

At all events he is settled now, and any attacks 
he makes against the unholy institution of matri- 
mony will be received with polite jeers. 


x * 


Naturally, I don’t mean to be irreverent, but isn’t 
it awful rot to write such headlines as “Old Violin- 
Maker with Love Dreams Left Life Playing a Tune 
at Dawn!” The moment the average newspaper 
man approaches the subject of music he loses his 
head in mushy sentiment. The old man referred 
to probably died without an idea of love in his 
mind and not in the middle of a melody. But it 
looks thrilling; it looks affecting, and work-worn 
shopgirls, chewing gum, wash away the furtive tear 
of the novelist when they read the news in the 
Journal, remarking one unto the other: 

“Say, he must have been a soft mug, dat old fid- 
dler.” 


A Pupil of Semnacher. 


A farewell concert was given in Chickering Hall Tues 
day evening, March 8, by Stella Newmark, 
William M. Semnacher and a youthful pianist, who will 
make her departure for Europe next week, where she has 
been engaged to perform at the leading academies 
of music in the other continent. The young artist played 
selections from Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and 
Liszt. She was assisted by Mme. Ella Pfaff, Hubert Ar- 
nold, Karl Krill and Maurice Weishoff. 


Recital by Faelten Pupils. 


The recital by some of the younger pupils of the Faelten 
Pianoforte School, which was given in Steinert Hall, Bos- 
ton, on Saturday, was most interesting. The program in- 


a pupil of 


cluded compositions by Beethoven, Schumann, Gade, 
Wolff, Seiss, Scharwenka, Hofmann, Jensen, Grieg, 
Haydn, Mrs. L. C. Orth, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and 


Bendel. The pupils all played from memory, and showed 
evidence of careful training and of having had their mu- 
sical ability guided in the right direction. A large au- 
dience was present, and generously applauded the efforts 
of the young students. 

Those who took part in the recital were: William Daly, 
Mabel Burnham, Charlotte Haliburton, Helen Drury, 
Kathryn Randall, Louella W. Dewing, Vida Morrison, 
Chrissie Powell, Ethel Harding, Florence Heinrich, Beu- 
lah Chaffee and Newton Wilcox. 
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Rummel in a New Concerto. 
UESDAY afternoon of last week, at the regular Seidl 
concert in Chickering Hall, the following program 


was given: 


te Se eee eee re ere Buck 
Concerto for piano, op. 1 (new, first time). .Stenhammer 
Molto moderato e maestoso. Agitato 
Vivacissimo. Molto appassionato 
Allegro commodo. Andante con moto. Agitato. 
Two Norwegian melodies (for string orchestra)... .Grieg 
Hungarian Fantasy (for piano and orchestra)....... Liszt 
Teh Se SE 6, deaanica dele sons0s nas and 6oans Dvorak 
The novelty was the Stenhammer Concerto, which 


proved to be a composition that bears all the signs of 
maturity, allied to a certain freshness, and possessing a 
decided individuality of its own. Stenhammer is a Dane 
and is certainly a close student of Liszt and 
Schumann. He knows his Grieg, he knows Tschaikowsky 
and he is under the spell of Brahms, with this difference 
brilliant and more prolix 


srahms 


he is more exuberant, more 
The piano partition numbers ninety-eight pages 


The work with a 


octaves, moving in triplets and outlining in full accord the 


opens maestoso quasi-cadenza in 
a simple phrase, the inflection descending 
B flat and F. This 
is announced, first, by the full orchestra 

We particularly dwell on this first theme, 
He finally, after 


concise theme 
of two notes—the roots of which are 
because the 
composer does so much with it later 
some youthful flights in octaves and a scale run, reaches 
the nub of his discourse 

But he is sober in its enunciation t moves sostenuto 


and tranquillo. Its figuration suggests the Brahms of the 


D minor concerto, only not so whispering ot 


as 


tender 


that first lovely theme in sixths 
Enharmonic permutations follow, interspersed but spar- 
ingly with runs in full chords and octaves. It is modern 


in its figurations, for double chords, sixths and even tenths 
abound 
After a change to E minor-G major, we are introduced 
subsidiary melody, Schumann-like, yet 
This leads to a theme in D flat, really 
the second subject and at 
first blush you are reminded of the second theme in F of 


to a charming 


Brahms in color 


Brahms again, you will say, 


the D minor concerto of the great Johannes 
After the orchestra takes up this song-like section, the 
florid and inter- 


are most 


accompanying piano figures 


esting. There is a gigantic shake at the close in a full ex- 
tension of chords, which requires a generous paw. 
Then comes the working out, and here Herr Sten 


is most in- 
genious, and it sounds. His 
tonalities are bewilderingly changeful—a sign of youth— 
He wishes to show us all he 


hammer proves his strong musicianship. It 
He has a true piano style. 


and he is too long winded 
knows. Finally we return to the first subject, but this 
time animato, and the coda agitato rushes recklessly to a 
brilliant effective finale 

Technically the demand is on the wrists, although there 
are scales at the close 

Then follows a scherzo marked viv In G flat 
it is effective, but here the orchestra plays an important 


acissimo 


part, for the piano has any number of detached, breath- 
less and unfinished phrases, which the other instruments 
piece out 

The 
in B 


best 


The section marked B should have been Brahms. 
trio 
is the 


of music; 


familiar A 
The 


’ 
musically 


broken octave melody is 


minor; then a flashing finale 
of the 


ve ry 
andante 
It full 
ind is so modern, 
\ second subject is 


four movements, is 


piano part is rich in harmonies 


although it suggests a folks’ tune 


still simpler and graver, and the entire movement, with 
its whispering close and poetic farewell to the theme in 
faltering accents, stamps the composer as a man of esprit, 
The last 
initial key, and, in a theme of various progressions a 
little affected 
mood. When the second subject was reached we were all 
enchanted. 
thrills like the second theme of the last movement of 


B flat concerto of Brahms. This is followed by a poco 


of genuine sensibility movement turns to the 


yet virile, swings along in no uncertain 


Hungarian, of course, and of a sweetness that 
the 


piu animato that is extremely Schumannish in construc- 
tion. Then in the durchfiihringsatz the composer worries 


his two subjects as a dog does a rat. There is no let up 


until the rondo form is interrupted with an andante in B 


flat—a reposeful subject which anticipates the coda. One 
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cannot quite fathom its meaning, but the close of the 
work in the same key may be its raison d’étre. This 
brilliant Stenhammer concerto is too long, too massive, 
too much stained with others’ ideas, and without enough 
relief; yet for a first opus it is most promising. It re- 
quires strong fingers and a strong brain to interpret its 
healthy music. 

The concerto is materialistic to the core, yet its creator, 
although he enjoys the pomps and vanities of Liszt and 
life, has not quite foresworn the love of the spirit; there 
are glimpses of the classic Ilex grove, chaste alleys of 
cypress, where one sees the statue of Apollo near the 
crucifix, or a pair of rosary beads hanging on the fair 
front of Venus! 

Mr. Rummel played the trying piano part with complete 
success. His keen analytical intellect grasped the essen- 
tial points of the work and enabled his auditors to form 
a vivid conception of its beauties. He easily mastered 
the great technical difficulties, and achieved a marked suc- 


cess. The orchestration of Stenhammer is highly colored, 


i infl by t i f Bayreuth. But as | ‘ : ‘ 
and at times influenced by the wizard o y | a city purporting to be New York. For a moment it 


a whole his scoring shows individuality and good taste. 


brilliant fashion. 
Dvorak dances. The house was crowded, and applause for 
Mr. Rummel ssp 


Pupils of Farini. 


Miss Kate Vreeland and Mrs. William Xanten, 
pupils of Signor Farini who made so pleasant an impres- 
sion at the Farini concert in Carnegie Hall, will, 
others, sing the “Stabat Mater” in Paterson this spring. 


two 


F. W. Wodell’s Festival. 


The orchestra was at its best in the | 
| them. 
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A S I boarded a car on Saturday morning I saw a young 

girl of about sixteen, who was evidently on her way 
to take a music lesson. With no hesitancy whatever, and 
no attempt to hide the error of her way, she had exposed 
to public view a copy of Richardson’s New (?) Method. 
Imagine this in the end of the nineteenth century and in 


Later Mr. Rummel played the Hungarian Fantasia in | amused me, but not for very long, for it compelled me to 


| pupil this great sin?” 
with | 


What is believed to have been the first performance in | 


this country of the cantata “May Day,” by T. M. Pattison, 
was given at the Ruggles Street Church, Boston, Wednes- 
day evening, March 2, at a “festival concert,” organized 
and conducted by F. W. Wodell. 


see things as they are and not as I would like to have 


The inferior work that goes on in Brooklyn is some- 
thing awful, not alone in its effect among the students, 
but it tears down ambition in those really competent. I 
saw an announcement a few days ago of a new teacher in 
the field. I said to his teacher, “Why do you permit your 
“Oh,” he answered, shrugging his 
shoulders, “isn’t he just as capable as hundreds of others 
who don’t know any more than he does? He is not very 
prosperous in his business, and he might as well make a 
little money that way.” 

One has only to go through the music stores and see 
the thousands of announcements and to hunt up the 
teachers to see how criminally ignorant they are and how 
large a following they have, to know why nothing can 
stand on its feet in Brooklyn. We have some good 


| teachers in Brooklyn—my columns have told and will tell 


This cantata is of moderate length, abounds in graceful | 
| the ones who are making the money. 


melody and interesting concerted numbers, and is evi- 


dently the work of a thoroughly trained musician. Its | 
performance by the chorus of 150 voices of the Young | 


People’s Singing Club, with orchestra, and Mrs. Marion 


Titus, soprano, of the Symphony concerts, and J. C. Bart- | 
| affairs on a basis of money as formerly, because the 


lett, tenor, in the principal solo parts, was received with 


crowded the large auditorium. Other choral numbers 
were: “Ring Out Wild Bells,” by Lahee, for ladies’ voices; 
three folksongs, in one of which the solo was taken by a 


| 
| 


specially trained chorus of fifty children, and a new “Hail | 


Columbia,” to the music of a march, by Chadwick. The 
singing of the chorus was marked by good volume, cor- 
rect intonation and great precision, and reflected credit 
upon all concerned. Other soloists engaged in the per- 
formance of the various numbers were: Mrs. M. B. Swift, 
soprano; Miss Edna Richardson, mezzo contralto; Miss 
M. L. Stringer, contralto; John Zager, tenor; Alexander | 
Watt, bass. With the exception of Mr. Zager these solo- 
ists are pupils of the conductor, Mr. Wodell. The singing 
of Mrs. Swift and Miss Stringer was received by the au- 
dience with especial favor. Mrs. Titus and Mr. Bartlett 
contributed solo numbers to the second part of the pro- 
gram, and were enthusiastically encored. Homer A. Nor- 
ris played the piano accompaniments. 

This performance was announced as a “Festival Con- 
cert,” and in respect of the large force engaged, the high 
character of the solo talent, the general excellence of the 
program and its performance, together with the extremely 
large audience, fully justified the use of the term “festival.” 
Mr. Wodell is to be congratulated upon the results of his 
labors as vocal teacher and conductor, as exhibited by his 
pupils and his clubs at this concert. 


| 
| 


| 


that. I do not wish to be misunderstood, but they are not 

There is no money in Brooklyn music, either in the 
clubs or in enterprises; it has been consumed by cheap 
stuff, and there is neither support nor ambition left to 
work out of this slough. The teachers can no longer give 


warm expressions of approval by an audience which Brooklyn Institute presents so many of these entertain- 


ments that all things of this nature must be cut down and 
abolished. Now the teachers must give recitals with their 
pupils, or even this prominence would be denied them. 
They must give them free, because they have given up 
their moneyed audiences to the Brooklyn Institute. To 
draw an audience of any sort they must have the assist- 
ance of soloists of importance, who also give their services 
gratis, so that, when you stop to think of it, the profes- 
sional players and singers are putting their shoulders to 
the wheel that is crushing them out of existence. The 
time is approaching when elections and arrangements 
will be made in the Institute for the coming season. Will 
things proceed as heretofore? Probably so. Half of those 
who could avoid it do not take the trouble to attend the 
elections, others do not realize the condition, and so it 
goes on. 

This season has been a disastrous one for most artistic 
affairs, but not for such an attraction as the “Battles of 
Our Nations,” which, given under the auspices of the 
joint charities of Brooklyn, made thousands of dollars. 
Of the merits, or rather demerits, of this “show” it is 
not my intention to talk; its success only goes to prove 
what grade of work makes a great success in Brooklyn, 
and to what sort of an entertainment the patrons or 
patronesses of these societies will lend their aid. 

It is a deep pain to give expression to what seems to 


me to be glaring truths, for eisai seems conducive 
in Brooklyn to art in its highest sense. There is wealth, 
culture, a quiet atmosphere of study and refinement, 
which ought to pervade music, its study and support. 
Why does it not? Wherever there is a “why” there must 
be a “because.” Now what is it? Another “why” I 
want to ask is, why should the city of New York give an 
appropriation which represents the blood money of the 
people paid into its treasury, for the advancement of any 
schemes under private management? If this money is to 
be given in the name of art, why not give it to the people 
through the public schools? 

The largest musicale given this season in the Eastern 
District occurred on Tuesday afternoon at the Knapp 
Mansion, when Mrs. W. E. Beardsley, a Joseffy pupil, pre- 
sented two pupils who acquitted themselves in a manner 
which must have been altogether as satisfactory to the 
teacher as it was to the very large and fashionable 
audience. The artists who assisted Mrs. Beardsley were 
of repute and ability, and succeeded in entertaining the 
audience very well after the opening number, which was 
extremely tiresome. 

After an address by Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, the 
following program was given: 


Duet, piano and ’cello, fragment from sonata. . Rubinstein 
‘ Dulcken, Gustav Freeman 
RE RR aR ee ee a Hope Temple 
(ge ORE TR es, hoes Le meee Neidlinger 
Everett S. Swalm. 

i eS td nn aces codene ones Gounod 
Miss Kathrin Hilke. 
ae ee a Grieg 
AS: SEIS eB eT eee, Ae Bemberg 
I) NES bok 0.6 nidide oo bk 04 0.ds oo SESb Obs ov end dons Hinrichs 
Mrs. Katherine Fleming Hinrichs. 

Piano— 
i GO Wet MONG: odes 6 du. cues cwee's MacDowell 
Ie Amtagen.......». .. MacDowell 
Miss Susie P. Du Bois. 
Pupil of Mrs. Beardsley. 
Du bist wie eine Blume.............. vie . Cantor 
Old Scotch song, Loch Lomond. ov eee 
William M. Sullivan. 

The Heavenly Mansions. . we . Dulcken 
EE © ENE cca cb vcore. .Wekerlin 
Miss Kathrin Hilke. 

ON ERE OR ee Se eS ee Henselt 
Miss Penelope Parker 
nag of Mrs. Beardsley. 

Bedouin Love Song. . ea ... Pease 
Honor and Arms...... Handel 
Edward Boole Campbell 3} 

*Cello, Czardas Danse Hongroise. . .A Fisher 


Gustav Freeman 


Duet, No Furnace, No Fire Meyer Helmund 
Mrs. Hinrichs nat Mr. Sullivan 


Piano selection. . .. Liszt 


Beardsley. 

On Wednesday evening Wissner Hall was well filled to 
hear the first recital by the piano pupils of Louis Kém- 
menich, who demonstrated that he was as careful and 
successful in this line as he is in the field where we know 
him so well and regard him as so competent. Although 
some of the pupils were so small that microscopes might 
have been used to advantage. they all played with the ex 
actness which shows good schooling. Mr. Kémmenich 
had the assistance of Mrs. Elise Erdtmann whose fine voice 
I had not heard before. Mrs. Erdtmann was especially 
good in a charming song, Kémmenich’s “Maiden Joy.” 
The pupils who appeared were Misses Katie Schmitt, 
Florence Fenniman, Emilie Kny, Helen Kny, Frieda and 
Lizzie Schmitt, Herman Bohn, Willie and Ernst Zim- 
merli. 

We hear too little of that clever violinist Carl Venth, 
but this week he appeared twice to the enjoyment of all 
those who heard him. On Monday night, with the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Christine Schultze Widman, soprano, and 
Miss Emmy Wilhelms, he gave an enjoyable chamber 
music concert at Memorial Hall, in which he presented a 
fine composition of his own. Mrs. Venth, who is such a 
charming pianist, unfortunately was suffering from a very 
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sore finger, which accounts for Miss Wilhelms at the 
piano, in Mrs. Venth’s accustomed place. 

On Sunday night, at the Montauk, after a lecture given 
by the Right Rev. Mgr. Thomas J. Conaty, a fine musical 
program was given by the following talent: 

Prof. Carl Venth, director; Joseph O’ Mara, tenor; H. E. 
Wood, cornet; string quartet, consisting of Carl Venth, 
first violin; Otto Wilhelms, violin; Herman 
Brandt, viola; Herman Riederich, Miss Agnes Pat- 
terson, soprano; Miss Else Dehls, contralto; Master Will- 
iam King, violinist; Master Vincent Fanelli, harpist; a 
double quartet of lady violinists; Robert Thallon, organ- 
ist; Mrs. L. K. Venth, Miss Frida Oschman and Miss 
Elsa Venth, pianists. 

On Saturday morning Frederic Reddall, one of Brook- 
lyn’s most reliable and worthy vocal teachers, gave his 
customary morning recital, in which, as usual, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing a large audience delighted and inter- 
ested in the program presented. Those who participated 
were Miss Annie L. Walker, Miss Anna T. 
Halsted, soprano; Miss Imogene Peck, pianist; Louis 
Mollenhauer, violinist, and Frederic Reddall, baritone. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Rihm contributed a large part 
of the enjoyment of a musical evening given at the home 
of Mrs. Barker on Bedford avenue. To Mr. Rihm’s fine 
accompaniment Mrs. Rihm sang several songs, which met 
with very flattering success. Other artists who appeared 
with great success were Marie Maurer, contralto; Mr. 
Troutman, tenor; Mr. Lyons, violin, and Mr. White in 
readings. 

Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, 
Oscar Saenger’s training, announces a song recital for 
Friday evening, March 18, in which she will have the 
assistance of Theodore Van Yorx, the tenor, who is such 
a favorite here; Hans Kronold, the well-known ’cellist, 
and Mrs. Charlotte Welles-Saenger at the piano. The re- 
cital will occur in Memorial Hall. 

It is to be regretted that such a magnificent program 
as is offered by Constantin von Sternberg should occur 
the night of the same day when Hofmann gives a piano 


second 
cello; 


soprano; 


the young singer under 





Academy of Music. Sternberg is a pianist 
and his appearance has been of in- 


recital at the 
of fine attainments, 
terest ‘to many. 

At the next pupils’ recital of Carl Fiqué, which occurs 
March 15, Mrs. Katherine Noack-Fiqué will be the solo- 
ist. 

Miss Ethel Fitzhugh, niece of the well-known organist 
E. J. Fitzhugh, left last Saturday for Berlin, where she 
goes to study music. 

Dr. Henry G. Hanchett and wife will receive their 
friends March 9. I believe I announced the marriage of 
Dr. Hanchett and Miss Grace Talmage, which occurred 
February 22. 

Mrs. Alice Jackson, who is a magnificent pianist and 
charming woman, will soon abandon her profession for 
matrimonial happiness. 

The friends of Miss A. M. Spring will be glad to learn 
that she is well and enjoying the pleasures which Italy 
has to offer. She is at present in Taormina. 

EmILiE FRANCES BAUER. 


A Burns Recital. 

The recital by Miss Mary Burns at the H. W. Greene | 
studio, 487 Fifth avenue, on February 9, was one of | 
the most interesting of the series. It was an exceptional 
performance in many ways. Miss Burns possesses in 
combination the gifts of memory and repose, and sang 
her entire program without notes, leaving her free to win 
her audience with the charm of her presence. Her voice, 
though light, is telling and under perfect control, and 
gave her listeners a secure sense of resource, which was 
most satisfying. The control of her pianissimo tones 
was perfect, and her clear insight into the composer's 
meaning indicated intelligent appreciation that argues well 
for her future. It will be a surprise if Miss Burns is not 
heard from on the lyric stage. Her program was as 


follows: 

Du Schénes Fischer Madchen................. Meyerbeer 

Ich will meine Eeele tanchen............c.eececeees Raif 

Dir Seat BENE Bi whee. bid. 600s peddecdedsebae Beach 

La Sposa Dei Sacra Cautica................ Chiavomonte | 
White aelekiton cen cneetesenenue oes Del l’Acqua 

Arabian Song, with violin obligato............... Vogrich 

ss ccncccccscsucctecesthbess evin 

O That We Two Wom ENE Ee Nevin | 
NN Se RNG os 804 Rs n'y dc 00% doh Swe Ge chee Massenet 

Sleuta ithe wcoscheey veueaneds ee pect Becker 


Accompanist, Miss Hanna Luise Saxer. 
Violin obligatos by Miss Louise Boyce Tyler. | 





PITTSBURG, March 6, 1898. 


~*~ HE atmosphere is still dull and smoky, and the 
musical people are still wondering how it came about 
that Mr. Frew came to engage the leader of a New York 
State Militia Brass Band as conductor of our next year’s 
symphony course. Your correspondent made an effort 
to interview Geo. H. Wilson, who is the genial manager 
of the concerts, but did not succeed in finding him. The 
reason for an interview was a suggestion dropped a few 
days ago by Miss Harding, of the Post, to the effect that, 
after all, Mr. Herbert was Mr. Wilson’s choice, and some- 
one else pointing, in addition, to the fact that Mr. Herbert 
lived at Mr. Wilson’s house during his various sojourns 
in this city, and that it was long since understood that 
a libretto of Mr. Wilson’s was to be used for a new 
serio-comic opera which Bandmaster Herbert was to re- 
write for that occasion; for it is said that Herbert can 
shake opera scores out of his military 
coat sleeve to order if he can only get libretti, and Mr 
Wilson has the libretti, or, at least, will have one. Your 
correspondent does not know much about these things, 
but considers it his duty to advise you of the inner talk in 
the inner musical circles. 
It is even hinted that Mr. 


scores of comic 


Wilson’s libretto covers a 


series of adventures of a poet who happened to stray into | 


the Midway Plaisance, and that Mr. Wilson (who had 
an official position at the World’s Fair) was present when 
the funny things in the libretto really occurred in the 
Plaisance. Neither was it the couchee-couchee; it was 
an affair of more masculine color, and it is said to be full 
of ginger—I mean the libretto. 

The Leader recently gave us some poetry on the present 
agitated condition, but this does not emanate from the 
poet who is the hero of the Herbert comic 


opera: 


new 


When Archer first came hither 
Responsive to the call 
From men of chaste 
Artistic taste 
Who run Carnegie Hall, 
None sought his bloom to wither 
But all were quick to seize 
The chance to claim 
That Archer’s fame 
Discounted men like these: 


Refrain: 


Professor Smith, of Kalamazoo, 
Professor Jones, of Troy, 
Professor Black 
Of Hackensack, 
All gold without alloy. 
Professors X. and Y. and Q.— 
They would not do at all, 
With skillful hand 
To lead the band 
At Pittsburg’s Music Hall. 


The people were delighted, 
As in the course of time 
The band was made, 
And sweetly played 
In perfect tune and time. 
Dear help the jay benighted 
Who'd venture to insist 
That Archer’s skill 
Compared but ill 
With others’—here’s the list: 


Ref.:—Professor Smith, etc. 


But lo! the demon jealousy 
In sundry breasts arose, 
And Archer now 
Became somehow 
A mark for lurking foes, 








However brisk and zealous he 
Might be, they lay in wait 
And now and then 

They boomed such men 
As we enumerate: 


Ref.:—Professor Smith, etc. 


Oh, yes, they want some luminous 
And heart-inspiring lad; 
Some sharp, high-class, 
Whose band of brass 
Makes rural persons glad. 
And so full many a boom on us 
Is thrust, because they say, 
Some one of these 
Will land with ease 
In Archer’s shoes some day: 


Professor Smith, of Kalamazoo, 
Professor Jones, of Troy, 
Professor Black 
Of Hackensack 
All gold without alloy. 
Proiessors X. and Y. and Q 
They're ready one and ail 
With skillful hand 
To lead the band 
At Pittsburg’s Music Hall. 


I might also say that John Lund, of Buffalo, never had 
Hie gave his friend Herbert a $125 show to play 
a Buffalo Symphony concert (something 
for Herbert is out of 
if he ever was 


a show. 
‘cello solos at 
Mr. Lund never should have done, 
longer a ‘cello virtuoso, 
one, vide an artist like Gérardy, who played here like a 
god), but that did not mean that the brass band leader 
should sacrifice himself for the Buffalo Symphony leader. 

Another thing I wish to say. 


practice, and is no 


No one can accuse me of 
having had any very great sympathy for Frederic Archer; 
my letters show just how I feel, but he is one of the 
greatest living organists, and he is a musician 


to the extent signified by that word in its broadest sense. 


certainly 


Frequently it has been said that he could not accompany 
the soloists. I send you a letter he received from one of 
the soloists who played with 

My Dear Mr. 


Archer: 


ARCHER—Let me thank you for the 
artistic manner in which you and the orchestra accom- 
panied the Dubois concerto. The composer would cer- 
tainly have been highly satisfied could he have been here. 

It was very artistic, and, when I think we had only re- 
hearsed once, it is splendid. Faithfully yours, 


HENRI MARTEAU. 


I was present at the concert and the orchestra played 
better than Marteau did. 

May I be permitted to say that it should be understood 
that your article on Bandmaster Herbert in the issue of 
March 2 did not emanate from Pittsburg. As some of 
your readers may have thought so, I merely call atten- 
office, and it should therefore 
tion to the article and its self-evident construction in your 
correspondent here. 

Many persons in the rather 
amused at the patronizing tone affected by Bandmaster 
Herbert during his interviews here. Very naturally, judg- 
ing from Mr. Frew’s taste and that of some of his asso- 
ciates, the people of Pittsburg, unlike those of other great 
American cities, need, first, a dose of light music before 
they will be able to appreciate what Bandmaster Herbert 


not be charged to your 


musical fraternity are 


so felicitously calls “heavy” music. Let me assure you 
that we have serious minded musicians here who for years, 
many years past, have been applying all their time to the 
study and dissemination of all the great classics, and that 
we have here a city full of intelligent musicians who repel, 
with disgust, Herbert’s play to the gallery. What does 


Mr. Herbert mean with his silly twaddle about “heavy” 


music? What is “heavy” music, anyhow? What does an 
intelligent man know about “heavy” music? It is only 
the deep-dyed ignoramus, who knows nothing about 


music, who designates good music as “heavy,” and such 


is the mental calibre of the new conductor of our 
phony concerts that he applies this term to the 


them, although h« 


sym- 
whole mass 
of musical people, insulting cannot 
know them at all. 

I tried to get at Mr. 
difference between “‘light’’ and 
that he had gone East. He ought to attend a rehearsal of 
Herbert's ‘iwenty-second Regiment Band and try to as- 


Archer to get his opinion of the 


‘heavy’ music, but I found 


certain how light that music is, for if people are to get 
light music with Herbert at symphony concerts how light 
is the music which Herbert gives with his brass band? 
And what does New York think of this Pittsburg farce? 


X 
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Pp EOPLE want to know if the discussion of the subject 

“Musical Students Abroad” has been suspended 
through exhaustion of the subject or through loss of in- 
terest in it by the writer. 

Neither one nor the other. 

The subject has been suspended because that under ex- 
isting conditions further discussion of it is waste of time 
and ink, logic and eloquence. 

There is enough waste worth in the world now without | 
adding to it. 

The very instant that there is the faintest sign, even of | 
a move in the right direction, there will be more to say | 
than ever. 

Until then—Parlons d’autres choses! For instance: 

PEOPLE WHO HAVE SUCCEEDED. 

“It was in ’51 that we left Nashville,” says Thurner. 
“Arriving at the junction of the Mississippi and Tennes- 
see we found a magnificent steamboat alongside, lying it 
seemed in a bed of verdure, a splendid spectacle. We 
took passage thereon, and she immediately stole away 
through the green, leaving a string of froth in the middle. 

“In the course of a couple of hours we stopped at the 
mouth of a small creek, the cause of a queer town of some 
45,000 people, perhaps, which billboards everywhere de- 
clared to be “Butler House,” a regular Yankee town, like 
a hundred others. 

“Set down upon the queer primitive dock a swarm of 
boats of all sizes immediately descended upon it, in them 
a dense crowd of people, the noisiest I ever heard in all 
my life. Screams and cries of all sorts, whistles, drums, 
horns—a regular battle of inharmonious sounds was tak- 
ing place. 

“This, however, was silence compared with the savage 
cry that rent the air as another boat hove in sight, manned 
by another crowd more noisy than the first. Guns, pans, 


| whistles, horns, gongs, tin pans, bells were added. A very 


regiment of people descended, those who were not mak- 
| ing music bearing huge placards: 

“ ‘Great attraction! Marvelous exhibition! Wonderful 
execution at 6 sharp! This way, gentlemen, for to-night’s 
exhibition,’ &c. J 

“In the midst of the confusion up dashed a wagon 
drawn by four horses, in it a man dressed in Quaker cos- 
tume, another on the box, and in the wagon nothing but 
a simple piano, completely covered with crowns, garlands 
and flowers. The letting down of this instrument from 
the wagon was the signal of another explosion, an infernal 
noise. 

“Lost in the sea of screaming people and separated from 
| my companions by their agitation, I came to the surface 
| after a time in front of a sort of stage on which was 
| mounted the Quaker, beside him two men dressed in the 
costume of Spnish generals. All three commenced strik- 
ing at once upon a big bell. 

‘Three places for the family Robertson, 300 dollars. 
| Good! Who goes 350—three—hundred—and fifty—fifty— 
fifty—ty—ty—ty yy —— were the first words which reached 
my ears. I realized that I was in presence of an auction 
sale of seats for something. Close by me stood a huge 
| mulatto, evidently impressed by the indications, who threw 

his hat directly into the face of the screaming Quaker, on 
it pinned a mussy message, saying that he wanted a place, 
no matter where, for the show. The liberty to enter was 
| thrown back at him in the hat, and he paid for it $30.” 

All that had preceded was mere calm and quiet in com- 
parison with what now took place, as a huge floating 
palace, enveloped in evergreens, like a great bird with 
foliage feathers, glided beside the dock. 

By the flaming placard at its nose and several others 
effectively distributed I read: “Jenny Lind,” and I knew 

| then that the famous singer was to be “the show” at 

Butler House at 6 sharp that night. 

Well, she sang—and divinely— some Norwegian songs 
| and arias by Rossini and Auber; every note, in fact, 
| worth hundreds of dollars. Her performance was sand- 
wiched in between those of an eater of hot pitch and 
| speaking birds! 

In Germany, later on, I was at Bonn on the occasion 
of the erection of a statue to Beethoven. Liszt organized 
the festival and Jenny Lind sang with a success which 
must ever remain graven in my memory. I heard from a 
bystander that the singer was a pupil of the celebrated 
Garcia, Jr.; that she had sung in Paris, but was so poorly 
received that she vowed never to go there again. 

While listening to the little history a perfect snow of 
papers fell over our heads. When I recovered my pres- 
| ence of sight I read: 

“The illustrious woman who is with us to-day was born 
in Stockholm in ’21. While a child she sang the operas 
‘Freyschutz’ and ‘Robert le Diable.’ At Berlin Meyer- 
beer kissed her after the performance of ‘Camp de Silésie.’ 
She is the most marvelous singer that the world has ever 
produced, and it is not likely that such another phenome- 
non will ever again appear. She is the Nightingale of the 
North. In two days she will be gone! This way, gentle- 
men, &c. Go ahead, go ahead, if you want to see some- 
thing worth seeing for the first and last time in your 
lives. That’s right! The shoemaker Likless has the 
honor of having the first place. Who now wants his 
shoes made by any shoemaker but Tom Likless? Hurra, 
hurra for Tom!” 


Thus read the modest announcement of Jenny Lind’s 
appearance on this occasion. 

Jenny Lind was thirty-one when she married Otto Gold- 
schmidt, namesake, by the way, of Mr. Goldschmidt who 
has been for so many years accompanist of Sarasate on 
his travels and who is husband of Berthe Marx, the 
pianist. 

During the singer’s visit to the States she gathered over 
$300,000. It is recorded that in all her trips elsewhere 
she never received such a sum, although always well paid. 
In ’45, at Stockholm, at some anniversary, a gold brick, 
bearing her name, was thrown into the sea. In London 
she received 100,000 francs an evening. A fashionable 
horticulturist of the time named a tulip after her by reason 
of its golden petals, said to resemble the tints of her hair. 
In Vienna a medal was struck off in her honor; on one 
side her likeness and a swan on laurel branches. In Eng- 
land in ’48 the French tenor Roger wrote to friends that 
the bells were made to ring on her approach into a city. 

Roger said further of her: “If she did not sing at all 
she would still be a remarkable woman. She is full of 
assurance and does large things because she has no fear. 
She has a large heart and gives immensely in charity. 
She gives the most minute care to the details of her art. 
The flame of genius is in her blue eyes. She is a mixture 
of reserve and abandon, of sadness and folly. Like all 
Swedes, she has that peculiar manner of covering the eyes 
with long lashes, as if mystery was part of their education 
or of their nature. One would think that she had been 
sent from God to make happiness on earth by the religion 
of music.” 

In Ireland and Scotland she was an idol. On her last 
representation in Dublin she received a crown, with a 
love-knot attached, made of bank notes. She gave the 
money that evening as a present to her maid. She was 
always accompanied by her mother. 

If I mistake not, the parents of William R. Chapman 
traveled much in the company, though not in the com- 
pany, of the Swedish Nightingale. Who knows how much 
of his musical instinct came to him as heritage through 
this association! 

Jenny Lind had the Saxon personality—golden hair, 
blue eyes, small waist and elegant manners; always the 
lady. She danced with intrepidity and grace, and was a 
splendid horsewoman. Her voice was better in the high 
than in the low notes. She had the unusual compass of 
the Garcia method. She was not afraid of innovation. 
In “Lucia,” for example, in the last scene, instead of 
dragging herself after Edgardo in supplication, as he 
repulses and curses her, she stood quite still and let mad- 
ness creep into her face as she looked alternately from 
him to the fatal contract upon the table. 

In ’56 she renounced the artistic life, convinced of the 
“error of her ways” by a preacher. That preacher, I 
think, was Mr. Chapman’s father. 


*_ * * 


In face of the superior success of the young Scandi- 
navian, Mile. Acté, at the Paris Opéra, it may be interest- 
ing to repass the career here of her compatriot, Christine 
Nilsson, and who can speak of Nilsson without thinking 
of Jenny Lind. 

“Never in my life,” said Mendelssohn of the latter, 
“have I ever come across a singer so noble, so true in 
style, with such remarkable power for moving in the 
voice. Never have I encountered such natural aptitudes 
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with so profound sensibility of heart and all so rounded 
out by careful study.” 

Gautier said of Nilsson: “She is the most delicious 
Elvira that has ever sung the music of Mozart. Her 
voice is pure, agile, audacious, a union of silver and 
crystal. She has ideal grace, touching charm and grand 
dignity. And what a rare beauty! Among the others she 
seems like a reflection of a ray from the polar moon or 
an aurora borealis. She is blonde as a Valkyrie, with the 
blondness of roses in snow.” 

It was in ’60 that she came to Paris, and in '64 made 
her début at the Théatre Lyrique in “Traviata.” The 
queen in “Flute Enchanted” she sang with Madame Car- 
valho, and few, it is said, have ever sung with such ease 
and crystalline brilliance the high upper notes of this 
trying role. “Martha,” “Don Juan,” were followed by 
the creations of Myrrha in “Sardanapalus,” by M. 
Jonciéres, and Eetelle in a piece called “Les Bluets.” 

It 68 she sang first in the opera as creator of Ophelia | 
in Thomas’s “Hamlet.” A critic of the time gives her 
“original charm, grace pudique, tender melancholy, and 
calls her charming, coquettishly sentimental, a lost soul 
pathetic to break one’s heart.” Fauré was Hamlet. Alice 
in “Robert la Diable’” was perhaps her best role in the 
Opéra. She also sang Marguerite, and in ’7o left Paris 
for London, whence career and fame became international. 





national, 

Ophelia, Marguerite, Alice, Martha, Elvira, Estelle, 
Violetta, Queen in the “Enchanted Flute,”’ Myrrha, Elsa, | 
Mignon, the Cherubim in ‘Noces de Figaro,” Lucia, “The | 
Huguenots,” “Le Talisman,” “Trovatore,” were her 
principal roles. She lives in Paris to-day in a superb 
home near Place l’Alma, surrounded by comfort, luxury, 
and the souvenirs of a not long, but exceptionally brill- 
iant, career. She travels much, and keeps in touch with 
the music of the day, and au courant of the movements 
of singers, to whom she is not chary of sympathy and 


encouragement. 


*_ = * 


Mme. Rose Caron, who leaves the Opéra this autumn to 
give special representations at the Opéra Comique, is | 





French born, and was already married when, in ’82, she | 
left the Paris In her gave | 
but ‘little evidence of the dignified place she was later to 
fill in operatic art. 

After leaving the Conservatoire she studied with Marie 
Sasse, and sang first in concert in the provinces. Her 
début was made in Brussels as Alice in “Robert le | 
Diable,” but she made her first “sensation” in “Faust,” 
which, with Valentine in the “Huguenots,” were among | 
Reyer, who has ever since been 


Conservatoire. studies she 


her Belgian successes. 
one of her most ardent admirers, discovered in these first 
trials the evidences of authority and simplicity, which 
have been among the qualities to establish her fame. 
Her voice, never strong or heavy, had in it in those days | 
a penetrating nervousness, so to speak. It was inexpres- 
sibly sweet, sad and thrilling, and lent itself with her | 
temperament and personality to tragic characterization. | 
She had the faculty, too, of looking always just the right 
height and size for the heroines she represented—some- 
thing remarkable, considering their variety. Her face is 
of the low-browed type, with deep set eyes that to most 
people are a very dark gray. They have a look of un- | 
fathomable depth and a sort of startled nervousness, all 
the more impressive for the concentrated quiet of her | 
person and manner. These, with their long, dark eye- | 
lashes and straight brows, lent to her face the strong 
For the 


| 


dramatic stamp which was much of her success. 
rest, her pale color and wide, sensitive mouth were full 
of feminine charm. The lines of her body were all grace 
and refinement, and she never marred the expression by 
mannerism or sensational trick 
Strangely enough, with this distinctive French person- 
ality and this fine and delicate lining, she took on admir- 
ably Wagnerian roles. If never German, they were emi- 
nently goddess, legend-like and mystic. She gave to them 


| mund, in 


a mysterious impressiveness that was the more appreciable 
when others were seen in them. Her diction was always 
impeccable, and she seemed to sing with her whole soul 
and consciousness in the part. 

Strangers in the city generally found her gestures too 
uniform and simple, and her voice, of late, worn and thin. 
She was not to them grand, emotional, majestic enough. 


She was essentially French, like a fine steel engraving, | 
full of grace and finish, but with the touching colors of a | 


genuinely artistic soul. 

She did not sing in Paris till 85, when she came as 
3rinnhilde in “Sigurd,” which must ever remain, perhaps, 
her best incarnation. As Salammbo and Desdemona she 
was powerfully touching, especially in the shadings of the 
latter, from a happy and charming wife to the broken 
victim of the Moor’s jealousy, when she seemed some- 
thing supernatural. Elsa, Salomé, Eva, Donna Anna, 
Sieglinde, all showed to perfection her refined art of in- 


terpretation. In Alceste she proved a suitable messenger 
of the traditions of Viardot and Krauss in the classic 
school. 


In her operatic repertory, sung in Paris, Brussels and 
Monte Carlo, were Marguerite, Briinnhilde, Eva, Fidelio, 
Elsa, Salammbo, Elizabeth, Salomé, Norma, Rachel, in 
“Le Juive”; Chimene, “Le Cid’; Valentine, “Huguenots” ; 
Catherine, “Henry VIII.”; Laurence, in “Jocelyn”; Sieg- 
linde, Desdemona, Djelma, Dona Anna, Alice, in “Robert 
le Diable.” And in concert she sung Alceste, Eve, Mar- 
guerite, in the “Damnation of Faust,” and Madame 
Holmés’ “Argonautes. Her representations at the 
Opéra Comique will be purely classical 
* 


* * 


Albert Saléza, who is‘engaged for Covent Garden and, 


| perhaps, America this coming season, was born on the 


Spanish frontier, in the Biarritz section, the same roman- 
tic and temperament making country as Fournets, the re- 
markable basso-chantant, who has ever remained to the 
more delicate tenor sympathetic friend and brother. 

In the role of Romeo, which Saléza is singing just now 
with the young Finlandais, Mlle. Acti, he gives the key- 
note of his style, which may in a manner be likened to 
that of Madame Caron. His emotion is portrayed in the 
concentrated febrile accents of real passion and in the 
grace and tenderness of the real lover, not in the tempes- 
tuous robustness of the stage dramatist. To this he adds 
a fleet agility of motion like a bird, an intense vividness of 
expression that is all youth and fire and grace, and is in- 
effably winnig and touchin in one. He could never be 
a Jean de Reszké, but he is all Romeo for all that. 

He, too, as Fournets, is first prize of the Conservatoire, 
and like him has pased through the Opéra Comique to the 
Opéra. Here, as at Nice and Monte Carlo, he has had 
great success, especially in roles calling for passion and 
Illness has of late interfered with his best work 
The weakness is but too 


charm. 
and the real beauty of his voice. 
evident when vigorous strength and robust lines are called 
for, but his restoration is but a question of repose and 
time, it is sincerely to be hoped. 

Among his roles are Mathi, in 
Tannhauser, Otello, Romeo, Faust, Richmond, “Richard 
III.”; Enée, in+“Prise de Troie”; Don José, in “Carmen”; 
Jean, in “The Prophet”; the Duke, in “Rigoletto”; Milio, 
in “Roi d’Ys”; Richard, in “Richard Cceur di Lion”; Sieg- 
“Valkyrie,” and in Monte Carlo he created Eiolf, 
in Franck’s “Hulda.” 


“Salammbo”; Sigurd, 


* * * 


In listening to Mehul’s “Joseph,” soon to be given at 
the Opéra, for which Bourgault Ducoudray is writing the 
recitatives, it is interesting to recall that the celebrated 
composer's first appearance in a Paris theatre was a con- 
tretemps not altogether glorious, but nevertheless fortu- 
nate. It was on the eve of the representation of Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia in Tauris,” when the artistic battle between 
that composer and Piccini was at its height. Mehul, then 
a poor young student of sixteen, just arrived in the 
capital, determined to hear the new work, hid himself 
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! 
under one of the boxes to await the performance. But he 


was discovered by the ushers, who made such a row in 
turning him out that Glick, who happened to be passing 
by, stopped to see what was the matter. Pleased by the 
lad’s ardor and intense admiration of himself, the tom- 


poser, besides permission to hear the opera many times, 


| 


invited the young man’s acquaintance, which ripened into 
the strong friendship between them that is known. 
* * * 
The happiest night of Handel's 
spent in Dublin, when his “Messiah” was produced for 
the first time, on April 13, amid the most intense en- 
“Years 


life (musically) was 


musconception, 
my 


excitement. of 
bitterness swept out 


Perhaps the highest com- 


thusiasm and 


neglect, struggle and are of 
memory by to-night,” he said 
pliment ever paid to a composer was in the fact that the 
ladies of the time left off their hoops in order that there 
might be the more room in the big concert hall for the 
people who thronged to hear the great Handel There is 
not a composer to-day who can take off a hat, let alone a 
petticoat. 


* * * 


Of six singers who were asked this week if they were 
following the studies the Garcia family now being 
made in Tue MusicaL Courier, only two had noticed 


of 


that they were being made! 

So long as the articles were not marked “From Paris,” 
so that they might hope to see their own names among 
the superficialities of mention, what did it matter to them 
that the details of the lives of the most powerful, most re- 
markable and most successful singers that ever lived 
were being given in detail week by week, with analysis as 
to the whys and wherefores of their successes, and the 
means by which they reached their real fame. What was all 
that to How could such things interest them? 
Their fame is Miss X. sang at Madame Y's tea party. 
Miss Z. has got a new song, Miss A. has gone to London, 
but back. That more like it! That 
“getting there!” FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS 


them? 


will come is is 


The Philharmonic Concert. 
HE sixth concert of the Philharmonic Society took 
place last Saturday night at Carnegie Hall, pre- 
ceded by the usual rehearsal Friday afternoon. The pro- 
gram was: 


Symphony No. 5, B flat major, op. 55 (new) 


A. Glazounow 
Moderato maestoso—Allegro 
Scherzo. Moderato 
Andante. 

Allegra maestoso 


Scena and aria from Euryanthe........ .. Weber 
M. Pol Plangon 
Symphonic poem, Tasso Liszt 


Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene, from 
Die Walkire : ‘ 
Wotan, M. Pol Plancgon. 


a very slovenly one—is 


» ala Wagner 

Criticism of the performance 
disarmed at the outset by the fact that Mr. Seidl was al- 
most too ill to appear, and only did so by an unusual 
command of his energies. Yet he contrived to communi- 
cate some of his emotional power to his band, and the 
Liszt number was vigorously, albeit roughly, played 
The symphony, despite its workmanship, its coloring, rich 
and diverse, was a disappointment. As it im- 


presses one as the work of a young man 


a whole 
of generous cul- 
ture, receptive temperament and unusual capacity for re- 
taining in his other themes. The first 
movement was built on a slight modification of the sword 


memory men’s 


motive, and there were also Rheingold harmonies heard 
“Celeste Aida” was the matter for the beginning of the 
second movement, nor does Glazounow disdain memories 
of “Il Trovatore.” The scherzo is cribbed from Tschai 
kowsky, and the last movement is an attempt to imitate 
that great master’s barbarous color and prodigality, but it 


is mostly noise, and was abominably played. Plangon’s 


voice’ was not in good condition, and his Wagner and 
Weber were not to the manner born, lacking chiefly in 


virility. 
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A Lenten Musicale. 

HE Viardot-Garcia method had an agreeable illustra- 
tion on Saturday afternoon through the pupils of 
Mme, Katharine Evans von Klenner, at her studio, 40 
Stuyvesant street, New York. All the selections given 
were made with reference to the present season of re- 
ligious retirement, consisting of choruses and solos from 
the oratorios. Several were prevented from appearing by 
illness, but one brave young lady sang in spite of fate and 
a miserable cold, acquitting herself honorably and proving 

the science of the method. 

Mme. Von Klenner is fortunate in having fresh, pliant 
voices to begin work upon, all the young ladies on the 
program having selected her as a first teacher, coming 
unhampered by traditions of other methods and teachers. 
Two years is the longest period any have studied—the ease 
and fluency of voice production attest the good work. No 
notes, no nervousness or self-consciousness troubled these 
beginners; simplicity and dignity marked each number. 

Miss Bessie Knapp sang “Turn Thee Unto Me,” from 
“Eli;” with smooth, even quality, good taste and promise 
of still better work. 

Miss Lillian Watt’s singing of “Great Is the Lord,” 
from “Abraham,” by Molique, displayed a clear soprano, 
used with delicacy, good eununciation, and in the solo 
from “Rebecca,” with chorus, was admirable. 

Miss Frances Travers gave, with delightful ease, Men- 
delssohn’s impressive hymn of praise, “I Waited for the 
Lord.” Miss Travers posesses a voice of wide range, 
which has been wisely guided through its several registers, 
the tones overlapping easily and artistically. With a little 
clearer enunciation, a vital point in the Viardot-Garcia 
method, here is an artist. The ensemble singing was most 
creditable in ““Who Shall Be Fleetest,” sung with spirit, 
good attack and in unison. George S. Kittredge, accom- 
panist. 

Mrs. Starr Explains. 
ROCKFORD, IIL, February 23, 180%. 
Editor The Musical Courier: 


As I am accused in the issue of THE Courier of Feb- 
ruary 16 of appropriating a musical lecture, written by 
Florence Clinton Sutro, and delivering it as my own be- 
fore the Peoria Woman’s Club on December 9, 1807, I 
desire, in justice to myself, to state that I have never been 
in Peoria in my life, I never have delivered said lecture 
anywhere, nor have I ever been aware of the existence of 
such lecture. Consequently there is but one conclusion 
to be drawn—it must have been “the other Mrs. Starr.” 

Mrs. CHANDLER STARR, 


First Vice-President National Federation of Musical 

Clubs. 

The above was inadvertently crowded out of the 
last issue of THE MusIcaAL CourIER, as were other 
items of importance. Its position in this column 
is a very comfortabie one, however, in conjunction 
with the following, which explains matters. 

It must be pointed out to the writer of the below 
letter that our Chicago correspondent was justified 
in the stand she innocently took in this case of mis- 
taken identity. We acknowledge the receipt of the 
newspaper article, but it is too long to reproduce 
here: 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
In Toe Musicar Courter of February 16 I find an arti- 
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cle from the pen of your Chicago correspondent, which, 
to say the least, is unkind and unjust. 


I could bear the criticism for myself if she had but | 


spared another, simply because she bears the same name 
as I, and might have ignored the indignity did I not feel 
it my duty to exonerate the lady from any connection 
with my paper. 

Mrs. Starr, of Rockford, Ill., is, as I am informed a 
lady of high standing, socially and musically. We are 
in no way related, or even acquainted; yet your corre- 
spondent has seen fit to associate her name in a matter 
in which the lady has not the slightest knowledge or con- 
cern, and in a manner that has received and deserves the 
severest censure. 

At the solicitation of our Women’s Club I compiled 
and prepared a paper upon the subject “Women Musical 
Composers,” and in its preparation I consulted many au- 
thorities upon music, &c., and intended, as I believe my 
paper in full will prove, to give Mrs. Sutro credit for all 
that was taken from her most excellent essay, as I did 
to all other authorities. If there was an omission it was 
unintentional. 

If your correspondent had but continued in the next 
paragraph she would have been compelled to have given 
my quotation from Mrs. Sutro, to whom credit was given; 
but for some reason best known to herself she wholly 
ignored that part of it, and would have the public believe, 
by inference at least, that I copied my entire paper from 
Mrs. Sutro, while the facts are that I used only extracts 
from it in my introduction to my biographical sketches 
upon Mme. Clara Schumann, Cecile Chaminade, Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach and Miss Clara Rees, that quoted from 
Mrs. Sutro being not more than.a twentieth part of my 
paper. 

I inclose a copy of my paper, which, if you will kindly 
publish, will establish the statement which I have made. 
I can have no controversy with your correspondent; but 
if in any manner I have failed to do justice to Mrs. Sutro. 
or any others, I regret it exceedingly. 

Very respectfully, Eve_yn Burt STArr, 
506 Glen Oak avenue, Peoria, III. 
March 5, 1897. 


Ysaye and Pugno with the Seid! Society. 


NE of the most imposing concerts ever given in 

Brooklyn occurred on Tuesday night at the Acad- 

emy of Music, when the great trio of artists, Seidl, Ysaye 

and Pugno, played to an enthusiastic and appreciative 
audience. 

Not by premeditation, probably, did the orchestral num- 
bers serve to prove three distinct phases of Seidl’s work. 
In the “Manfred” overture of Schumann he gave a su- 
perbly poetic and dramatic reading; he was broad and 
powerful in the prelude, choral and fugue of Bach, and 
in the “Ride of the Walkyries” he rose to his own highest 
possibilities, for it was superbly given. 

Pugno made his first appearance in Brooklyn in the 
A minor concerto of Grieg. There is nothing left to say 
of him, except that he demonstrated the very greatest art, 
poetry, technic and dignity, and was received with over- 
whelming applause. After five recalls he gave his own 
delightful little “Serenade a la Lune.” 

Ysaye was received as he always is, and upon this occa- 
sion was at his very best in the violin concerto of Lalo, 
after which he was compelled to answer the demand for 
more. All artists have moments when their work seems 





superhuman; this was Ysaye’s condition on Tuesday 
night—he was absolutely hypnotic. 

The effect of the Liszt-Joachim Twelfth Rhapsody can 
best be understood by quoting the expression of a charm- 
ing woman who is not a musician and whose opinion is 
simply a revelation of how those outside the supercritical 
realm feel these emotions: 

“When those men played that rhapsody wherein each 
had his own art to make greater than the other, I waited 
to see which would assert supremacy; but when both 
gave to one another so lovingly and so nobly I knew that 
I was hearing art in its highest sense; art made dignified 
by love and by greatness.” 


First Powers-Mannes Musicale. 


LL the boxes were filled, the auditorium also, at the 

first of the three Lenten musicales given by Francis 

Fischer Powers and David Mannes, when this program 
was submitted for the enjoyment of the subscribers: 


RI REE ats snake oft becvecesee .....Ed. Schiitt 
Allegro risoluto, , 
Scherzo, 
Canzonetta con Variazioni, 
Rondo a la Russe. 
David Mannes and Reinhold Herman 
Si Mes Vers Avaient des Ailes........ Lae 
SRE o re eee rere ..Wm. A. Fisher 
Mme. Josephine Jacoby 
O Schneller Mein Ross....... bw arene as .... Spicker 
Murmuring Zephyrs........... pape oes 6 vi cs sete 
Francis Fischer Powers 


ee ea sib corse’ — 
Ee cee nena sé ... Schumann 
I on aii Svea .. Rubinstein 


Franz 


OS ae ee a 
. Schumann 


Prihtlingsmacht .... csccccccecss 


Kol Nidrei, a paraphrase on ancient Hebrew melodies, 
arranged by Max Bruch 
David Mannes 
Miss Madeline Mannes at the piano 

Accompanists, F. W. Riesberg and Horace Kinney. 

The occasion proved to be a special Powers’ triumph, 
for this man’s singing has in it such Weltschmerz, such 
power of moving the hearer, that everyone feels it. He 
received no less than five recalls. Mrs. Jacoby, though 
indisposed, consequent on her recent New England visit, 
received unbounded admiration. She is a veritable queen 
of song, men and women alike admiring her! 

Mr. Herman played the unknown Rubinstein Ma 
zurka with an immense bravura; the Liszt ‘“Consola- 
tion” was exquisite. Together with Mr. Mannes, who had 
an especially happy morning, the opening suite was given 


a fine performance. The scherzo was a fairy revel, and 
the allegro overflowing with the violinist’s vibrant tone 
The solemn and effective “Kol Nidrei” closed the morn- 


ing worthily, Miss Mannes playing for her brother, Mr 
Kinney for Mr. Powers, and Mr. Riesberg for Mrs 


Jacoby. 

Miss Clara Damrosch, pianist, and Miss Marguerite 
Hall, mezzo soprano, will assist at the next musicale, 
March 16. 


Starry Field. 

A cablegram from our Leipsic correspondent reads: 
“Starry Field, the Canadian pianist, gave a recital to-night 
with immense success.—Kranich.” Good for Starry 
Field. 
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Music in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, March 5, 1898. 
HE month of February, 1898, will probably be re- 
corded as having furnished more musical entertain- 
ment than any similar period in the history of Baltimore 
Che entertainment has covered every form and feature of 
concert music, and the average attendance has been en- 
couraging. 

Some of the attractive concerts during the early part of 
February were mentioned in my last letter —the first fol- 
lowing that record being the third musical evening under 
the auspices of the Johns Hopkins University and direct 
management of Professors Haupt and Heimendahl. The 
concert was the best of the series. In addition to 
the string quartet that is beginning to show some of the 
results of the season’s work, Harold Randolph made his 
first appearance at these concerts in the Dvorak Piano 
Quintet. Mr. Randolph’s past few years’ experience with 
the Kneisel Quartet makes him a valuable adjunct to 
the quartet that the Johns Hopkins musicales have de- 
veloped, and his spirited performance had its effect upon 
the other performers, 

Franklin C 
Church, and one of Mr. Randolph’s most promising pu- 
pils, gave a very interesting organ recital at the church 
February 13. 
and performed. 


Witz, assistant organist Emmanuel P. E 


The program was especially well selected 


The fourth concert of the 
was not as well attended as the preceding concerts. Mr. 
The evenings that Mr. Joseffy 
attracted the 
largest audiences. But what other orchestra can com- 


3oston Symphony Orchestra 


Schroeder was the soloist. 
and Madame Blauvelt were announced 
mand as its own such soloists and composers as the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra? As a matter of fact no orches- 
tra equals the personnel of the Boston band. 

On Thursday evening the Chicago Orchestra made its 
first bow to a Baltimore audience. The concert was in 
every sense a success, and probably the greatest of the 
season, and it was a triumph for Theodore Thomas. His 
personality was ever evident. The reading of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony was refined, dignified and broad, and 
marked by the most distinct individuality 
3oston Symphony Orchestra 
Gericke, Nikisch 
and Paur have respectively been at its helm. Each con- 
ductor has demonstrated his special capacity; but the 
orchestra as a body has steadily improved, and there is 
much in orchestral music that Baltimore would have had 
but little opportunity of knowing, appreciating or under- 
standing but for this orchestra, and I know I am express- 
ing the sentiment of each season's faithful supporters when 
I say that I hope the announcement that the visits of the 
orchestra will discontinue after this season is unfounded, 
or if well founded, the management will decide to alter 


Since the concerts of the 
were inaugurated in this city Messrs 


its determination. 

An additional source of pleasure that may be denied, 
if the determination of the Boston management is carried 
out, would be the probable abandonment of the Kneisel 
Quartet concerts that Mr. Randolph has for the past 
three seasons managed. This would be another serious 
loss to our musical life. 

The fourth concert of the Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra in Music Hall, February 25, was not well attended. 
The Beethoven Eighth Symphony was the best treated 
number of this last concert. Mr. Jungnickel was not 
specially fortunate in the selection of his soloist. ‘Ah! 
Perfido!” requires a voice of greater power than that 
possessed by the soloist of the evening. This is the sec- 
ond time this season that Mr. Jungnickel has presented 
a soloist whose voice was incapable of filling the large 
Music Hall. 

Gade’s “Crusaders” was very successfully and artistically 
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rMANN, 


Under the control of the Chicago Orchestral Association 


(beginning March 1, 1898.) 


Address MISS ANNA MILLAR, 


STEINWAY PIANO USED, 


tion of Otto W. Simon. Mr 
organizing and developing a very efficient chorus, the 
female portion being especially good, and the general 
balance very satisfactory. Mr. Simon has succeeded in 
impressing upon his singers the essentials of successful 
choral work—attack, enunciation and phrasing. The work 
of the soloists, Madame Ortmann, F. H. Weber and Dr. 
B. M. Hopkinson, was eminently satisfactory. Miss 
Ciara Ascherfield, one of the Peabody Institute’s most 
brilliant graduates and of the faculty of the very success- 
ful Peabody Graduates’ School of Music, gave a piano 





The program comprised compositions of Scarlatti, Bach, 
Schubert, Chopin and Liszt. 

Alexandre Guilmant, the renowned organist, gave an 
organ recital at Brown Memorial Church last Tuesday 
evening. The church was crowded to its fullest capacity 
and many were compelled to stand. While Mr. Guilmant 
is unquestionably entitled to the distinction he commands, 
to me he appealed stronger as a composer than as an 
organist. His compositions all show him as a musician 
with the loftiest ideals, and theme and treatment alike 
show the influence of that which is best in the broad field 
| of harmony. 
musical treat of its kind ever given in Baltimore, and if 

any one of the many better organs in this city had been 
made available the enjoyment would have been that much 
greater. 

The Chicago Orchestra concert attracted about the 
largest audience that any similar entertainment has drawn 
to Music Hall. I have in another portion of this letter 
alluded to the success of the evening’s program, and little 
else is left to be said, except of the phenomenal playing of 
Ysaye and the enthusiasm he created. Ysaye has lost 
none of his charm and wonderful temperament since his 
visit here some years ago. He has gained in breadth of 
tone, and his technic was absolutely flawless. Theodore 
Thomas has an admirable orchestra, and I hope the suc- 
cess of his first concert will be an inducement for an early 
As a program maker, Theodore Thomas has no 


return. 
peer, and is a model that any of the great conductors can 
follow with advantage. xX 


Major Mahan Explains. 
MONTGOMERY, Ala., February 27, 1898 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
HAVE been much interested in the remarks of Philip 
Hale, for which he takes my note published in your 
issue of February 16 as a text. The only point I desired 
to make in my note was simply that an instrument which 
had been known for many years should not be called new 
I am perfectly willing to grant that no use was ever made 
of Sax’s instrument, and that the one made by Mr. Kohl 
is the first one to be used actually in a musical compo- 
sition. 

To the various authorities quoted by Mr. Hale as mak- 
ing no mention of a double-bass clarinet may be added 
Mr. Gevaert, who does not allude to it in his “Nouveau 
Traité d’ Instrumentation.” 

It is very probable that Sax never devoted himself to 
the introduction of the instrument, because very soon 
after its invention he is found deep in his struggles com- 
pleting the saxaphones and making those improvements 
in the older brass instruments which produced the two 
families known as the saxhorns and saxotrombas 

The period in which Kastner wrote was one of great 
changes in the organization of the bands of the French 
army. Their inferiority had been recognized for a con- 
siderable time, and many persons believed that the poor 
instruments used before were largely the cause of this 





decadence. As Sax had his hands full fighting the battle 


! 
given by the Peabody Chorus February 26, under direc- | 
Simon has succeeded in | 


recital at the Peabody Institute last Friday afternoon. | 


The recital was undoubtedly the greatest | 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 





Manager. 
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of his instruments, some new and some improved, against 
nearly all the makers of France, it may be assumed that 
his labors on clarinets were laid aside, as I have been un- 
able to find anywhere that he made further improvements 
in them. 

Naturally I had no way of knowing Mr. Kohl’s posi- 
tion, and the error I may have made arose simply from a 
mistake made by another paper from which you quoted. 

I regret that I should have missed what Mr. Hale said 
about this instrument some time in January, as the whole 


subject of instrumentation, especially in the matter of wind 
| instruments, is of great interest to me 

I do not see that there is any point of disagreement be- 
tween Mr. Hale, Mr. Kohl and myself. Mr. Kohl does 
not claim, according to Mr. Hale, that his instrument is 
the first double-bass clarinet, and I am perfectly willing to 
grant not only that his instrument is the first for which 
music has been written, but also that it is the first one 
I certainly know nothing to the 


practicable for playing 
Honor to whom honor is due 
F. A. Manan, Major of Engineers, U. S. Army 


contrary 


Former Pupils of the National Conservatory. 


N unusual and extremely interesting feature of the 
National Conservatory is the fact that in the faculty 
They are 


may be found the names of many former pupils 
ill extremely successful, and their work bears comparison 
with any. Carefully trained by their masters they are 
thus fitted for the foundational work so necessary in a 
sound musical education. The danger in most educa- 


tional work of this country is the shallow and superficial 


beginnings, and this important point is carefully consid- 


ered at the National Conservatory. A young pupil or be- 


ginner entering the institution is subjected to a mental 
drill that fits him or her for the upper classes when the 
right moment for promotion shall have arrived. Thus the 
pupil moves from grade to grade almost imperceptibly, 
and is not confronted by a new method each time a change 
of teachers is made. It is a part of President Jeannette M 
Thurber’s theory that homogeaneousness of method is the 
only remedy for the hasty patchwork and confused ideas 
of most musical educations. Her wisdom has been dem- 
onstrated, as a glance at the list of names in the faculty 
of the National Conservatory will show. Just take the de 
partments up one by one, beginning with the organ. There 
we find Walter N. Waters, Massachusetts; Charles Hein- 
roth, organist Ascension Church, New York, pupil of 
John White 

In the violin department are Miss Josephine Emerson, 
Jersey City; Henry Klein, New York city, pupils of Leo- 
pold Lichtenberg 

Among the teachers of flute is 
York city, pupil of the late Otto 
Jacquet 

In harmony the pupils of Max Spicker, Joseph Henius, 
Brooklyn; Charles L. Bogert, Flushing, L. I 

In the singing department are Milford Walters, Brook- 
lyn, a pupil of Jacques Bouhy; Oscar Saenger, Brooklyn, 
pupil of Bouhy and Romualdo Sapio; Miss Annie Nilson, 
Detroit, Mich., pupil of Romualdo Sapio, and Miss Lelia 
Lafetra, New York, pupil of Jacques Bouhy 

In the piano classes are the names of Miss Mabel 
Phipps, Boston, Mass.; Louis Dannenberg, New York, 
both pupils of Rafael Joseffy; Miss Adelaide O’Kell, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Miss Ray Whitlock, North Carolina 
Mrs. Florence Snyder, New Jersey; Miss Olive M 
Briggs, New York, all pupils of Adele Margulies. 

In the solfeggio class there are Mrs Icott Ander- 
son, pupil of Miss Lelia Lafetra; Miss Emma McGrayne 
and Miss Virginia Morse, pupils of Joseph Pizzarello 

This list demonstrates more forcibly than the most 


Louis Ritze, New 


Oesterle and Léon 
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elaborate verbal arguments that the National Conserva- 
tory of Music carries to its logical conclusion a scheme 


of musical education. A pupil may become after years of 


faithful study a teacher in the institution and an associate 
with the masters from whom they imbibed their knowl- 
edge. These above-named ladies and gentlemen are all 
prominent members of the Alumni Association, which 
counts also on its list the name of Charles Leger, vice- 
president of the Musical Mutual Protective Union, and a 
former orchestral pupil of the National Conservatory. He 
proved his devotion to his alma mater by working so 
earnestly for an amendment of the by-laws of the M. M. 
P. U., by which any member of the union may now play 
in concert with the orchestra of the National Conserva- 
tory. 


Max Decsi. 
R. DECSI, who is a Hungarian by birth, attained 
distinction in his own country before coming to 
America. He has for the past seven years traveled much 
here, and has had the opportunity of comparing and test- 
ing the value of different vocal methods. His views, there- 
fore, are entitled to consideration. Some of them have 
been published lately in Toe MustcaL Courter and have 
aroused comment, notably an article in the issue of Octo- 
ber 27, 1897. 

Mr. Decsi is a man of superior education, and his habits 
of observation, united to keen perceptions, have enabled 
him to grasp some of the defects in certain methods and 
to establish his own method upon what he considers a 
really sound basis. He thinks that there is only one 
purely natural way of teaching, and that after the ob- 
servance of some elementary rules the teacher should 
adapt his method to the individuality of the pupil. To 
do this requires a teacher who has experience and good 
judgment and is trained in habits of observation. 

The questions of nationality and of various operatic 
styles are quite secondary, he believes, to other considera- 
tions. Mr. Decsi points to the great international artists 
of the world as proof that with artistic temperament and 
intelligence and other requirements one can sing every- 
thing regardless of method or nationality. 

One of Mr. Decsi’s own advantages in teaching is a 
knowledge of languages and a habit of comparing differ- 
ent vowel sounds and showing the most musical way of 
sounding them. He considers English a most musical 
language when sung properly; much more so than Ger- 
man. His pupils attest the value of his training; some of 
them in the West became we!l known during the operatic 
concerts which he gave for their benefit, and now occupy 
good positions in the musical world. The famous 
Madame Marianne Brandt has spoken in the highest 
terms of Mr. Decsi’s method; in a letter concerning one 
of his pupils, she says: “You have given her a fine voice 
and excellent education. It flows forth freely and without 
all those now so frequent bad habits and overstraining of 
the voice. She has very good control of her breath and 
her articulation is excellent.” Another pupil went to 
Vienna after studying with Mr. Decsi, and after remain- 
ing there from June to January sang with éclat, receiving 
high cormmendation from critics. Mr. Decsi believes 
that Americans should gain their vocal education, so far 
as possible, in their own country. 

The intense interest Mr. Decsi takes in his work and 
the concentration of all his mental powers in solving some 
important vocal questions mark him as one who will be 
apt to take a foremost place among New York teachers, 
now that he has decided to make this city his permanent 
home. 

Personally, as will be seen from his portrait, he is gifted 
by nature with many of the attributes necessary for suc- 
cess. He is courteous and agreeable in conversation, and 
is a fine type of a Hungarian gentleman. He belongs to 
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an old and respected family. During his studies at the 


| National Conservatory at Budapest he won the first prize, 


the Government stipendium He was engaged in the 
National Opera while still a student by special request of 
the musical director, Mr. Erkel. He sang for several years 
in Vienna, and received favorable offers from foreign 
cities, but preferred coming to this country. He has a 
baritone voice of excellent timbre, and, according to 
critics here and abroad, “knows how to sing” and to teach 
others how to sing. 

The following are illustrative examples of many press 
notices: 

The St. Paul Daily Globe says: “ Mr. Decsi has a splendid 
baritone voice, which he uses with the facility and expres- 
sion of a true artist.” 





The conventional rules nowadays so much the stage that 
it does one good to meet an individuality, and this is 
Max Decsi from Vienna, whose acquaintance we made 
yesterday as “Count di Luna.”—Prager Fremdenblatt. 





In Max Decsi we became acquainted with a “guest” who 
knows not only how to sing but also how to act. Not 














MAX DECSI. 


everybody can say that of himself. We regard the con- 
tinuation of his engagement with special interest—Han- 
noverische Nachrichten. 


A Postponement. 


The first performances of Frederick R. Burton’s “Hia- 
watha” by the Yonkers Choral Society have been post- 
poned to a week later than the dates previously an- 
nounced, in order that the organization may secure the 
services of an instrumental force made up from the Seidl 
orchestra. The orchestra has been engaged, and the per- 
formances will take place in Music Hall, Yonkers, on 
Thursday and Friday evenings, April 28 and 29.: The 
soloists are Leonard E. Auty, tenor; Miss Mary H. Mans- 
field, soprano; Miss Mae Cressy, contralto, and J. Stan- 


A Novelty at a Concert. 
NOVELTY in the way of concerts will be given on 
Thursday afternoon, March 17, in the Astor Gal- 
lery, Waldorf-Astoria. In response to many requests 
Victor Harris announces that on that date he will give 
a performance of Omar Khayyam’s song cyclus “In a 
Persian Garden,” music by Liza Lehmann. He will be 
assisted by Mrs. Seabury Ford, Mackenzie Gordon, Miss 
Marguerite Hall and Dr. Carl Dufft. 
There will be a short miscellaneous concert previous to 
the singing of the “Rubaiyat,” in which Mme. De Vere, 
Leo Stern and Pol Plangon will appear. 


Lenten Musical Service. 

On Sunday evening, March 6, an interesting special 
Lenten musical service was given in the Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church of the Holy Trinity, under the direction of 
Emmanuel Schmauk, the organist. Guilmant’s “Lamen- 
tation,” played by Mr. Schmauk, was the organ prelude. 
The anthems “Deus, Deus meus,” by Mendelssohn; “The 
Appeal of the Crucified,” by Stainer, and “Out of the 
Depths,” by C. A. Mietzke, were sung by the quartet 
choir. 

The Guilmant Farewell Concert. 

The program arranged for the farewell appearance of 
Alexandre Guilmant in New York is one of unusual in- 
terest and value. 

The concert has been arranged by his friend and pupil, 
William C. Carl, and the body of the church will be free 
to the public, and only the galleries reserved for the sub- 
scribers. The program will be divided into three parts— 
works by J. Seb. Bach, a concerto by Wilhelm Friedman 
Bach and works by modern composers 

The concert will be given in the “Old First” Presby- 
terian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, this week 
Friday afternoon (March 11th), at half-past 3 o’clock 

American Guild of Organists. 

All Soul’s Church was taxed to its full seating capacity 
last Wednesday evening, the occasion being the fifth public 
service of the American Guild of Organists. The admir 
able and well trained choir of this church has made an 
enviable reputation for itself and its choirmaster, not only, 
as the Rev. Dr. Newton pointed out in his address, in 
the line of musicianly work, but in the line of “musicianly 
devotional” work. 

The offertory, “Omnipotence,” by Schubert, was sung 
by Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin with a great deal of beauty 
and feeling. All of the soloists in fact did exceptionally 
fine work, which, after all, is what one expects from 
Perry Averil, Edward G. Boys and Mme. Marie Gramm 

Walter C. Gale played the opening voluntary, Sonata 
No. 4, in A minor, by Rheinberger. Mr. Gale’s phrasing 
was perfect, while his tone color was exceptionally broad 
and rich. Samuel P. Warren played the concluding vol- 
untary, a prelude and fugue in A flat, his own composi- 
tion, read from the manuscript. 

An interesting part of the program was the singing of 
Mr. MacFarlane’s anthem “Happy is the Man That 
Findeth Wisdom,” which won the Clemson prize offered 
in 1897. 

The Rev. R. Heber Newton, in his address welcoming 
the Guild to All Soul’s Church, dwelt at some length on 
the rivalry said to exist between the pulpit and choir, and 
then dwelt on the necessity of unity of action and thought 

The remainder of the program consisted of Horatio W. 
Parker’s hymn, “Rejoice, the Lord Is King,” anthems by 
Mendelssohn and Grieg and E. G. Monk’s hymn, “Angel 
Voices Ever Singing.” 
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THE ‘THOMAS CONCERTS 


AND 


JOSEF HOFMANN. 


———— 


HEODORE THOMAS and the Chicago Orchestra 
gave the first concert of the series of six Tuesday 
evening of last week, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The vast building was quite full and the audience was the 
most distinguished in quality that has gathered there this 
season. Mr. Thomas’ reception was more than cordial; it 
amounted literally to an ovation. The great conductor 
has not perceptibly changed in appearance since he was 
here two seasons ago and his beat was as firm and vigor- 
This was the program presented: 


ous as ever. 
Symphony No. 5, C minor, op. 67. } . Beethoven 
Concerto for piano, No. 4, D minor, ‘op. 70... "Rubinstein 


Tone Poem, Don Juan, op. 20.... Richard Strauss 


I a <M os 5 os. da cab vod. eter teNeein Chopin 
Ge: I Ot DINE 6's. Fah dc RRA eee < oes eae Chopiz 
eee ee BRS eee i ee Rubinstein 
A RN 6 no caedodces ewes ncadunansen Rubinstein 
WORSEN Ri OUINUN, ocr ccssagoes sb acenne celeyeues Wagner 


It may be seen at once that Mr. Thomas did not at- 
tempt to make of his re-entrée here an occasion for per- 
sonal triumph. As a fact, he generously stepped aside for 
Josef Hofmann, who almost dominated the program. But 
let us consider first the Chicago Orchestra. In material it 
is not greatly changed, but the strenuous rehearsing, the 
constant drill has completely transformed it. There are 
few better bands than this for its essentially healthy tone 
—a compact, muscular tone—and an enunciation that is 
positively refreshing after the ragged attack of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. The strings are strong, but not alto- 
gether ideal in quality, but the woodwind and brass are 
excellent, and the unanimity of the entrances, the massing 
and blending of color show the practical hand of Theo- 
dore Thomas. 

The reading of the C minor symphony, which appro- 
priately enough began the Thomas season, was on safe, 
even conventional lines. In balance, sanity, moderation 
and musical feeling it left nothing to be desired. The vir- 
tuosity of the orchestra was displayed in the difficult and 
brilliant Strauss number. In this the improvement on the 
technical side was noted, although there was throughout 
a suggestion of restraint, doubtlessly due to nervousness. 
The “Lohengrin” prelude suffered from the tempo in which 
it was taken. Altogether the Chicago Orchestra made a 
deep impression at this initial concert, and it far o’ertops 
the playing of any of our local orchestras. And’ why 
shouldn’t it? The cardinal defect in our home organiza- 
tions is want of proper rehearsals, and we see no hope 
that this will be remedied. 

It is just ten years since Josef Hofmann played here, and 
in the interim, partially passed under Rubinstein’s tutelage, 
he has developed into a great virtuoso, a great piano art- 
ist. Not since the visit of Rubinstein—with the possible 
exception of d’Albert—has there been such an astounding 
revelation of musical force as Hofmann in the first move- 
ment of the D minor concerto of his master. The en- 
trance on diminished chords was like a thunderbolt; it 
electrified all, for the paw was a lion’s, the paw of a second 
Rubinstein. At first the skeptical were inclined to sus- 
pend judgment, but the high tension of the start was not 
relaxed, and when the richness of tone in the second theme 
was heard the doubters were silenced. From that to the 
cadenza, from that to the coda, from the coda to the last 
chords was full of processional splendor and fiery enthusi- 
asm. It was a master stroke, the entire movement being 
coherent, being thrown off at white heat as a sharply 
bunched group of musical pictures. The mental grasp 
was more remarkable than the muscular, and the rhyth- 
mic vitality was simply enormous. The temptation, in- 
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deed, the necessity of dealing in superlatives is imperative. 
Before the close of the movement had been reached New 
York knew that a pianist greater than any since Rubin- 
stein or d’Albert was before it. 
eagerly listened to. In sheer tonal beauty it fell below 
Rubinstein, for Hofmann’s single finger touch is large, 
luminous, but not as velvety as was the dead man’s. It 
was just a trifle too precise at first, but eloquent to a de- 
gree, and more melting when the second strophe of the 
song was reached. The bewegung in A minor was finely 


planned, and the entire movement was lucid and abso- | 


lutely free from hectic sentimentality or boyish feeling. 
The last allegro was a whirlwind, and technically most 
admirable. The voicing of the most rapid passage work 
was clear and vigorous, and the tempo never sensational. 
In a word it was Rubinstein redivivus, and the applause 
was deafening. Josef Hofmann has fulfilled the promise of 
his childhood, and in a most gratifying degree. The files 
of THE Musica Courter for 1886-7 contain some inter- 
esting predictions on this point. 

For encore Josef played, and in quite a simple and won- 
derful way, the hackneyed melody in F of Rubinstein, and 


So the romanze was | 


| with great precision, and at a breakneck speed. The 
Chopin pieces were all praiseworthy. The Nocturne in 
| E Hofmann played here ten years ago. Of the three pre- 
ludes, the one in G was delightfully delivered, and the 
| Polonaise was pompous and brilliant. The tempo was the 
true polonaise tempo, although the octaves in the middle 
section were played outrageously fast, but accurate, and the 
dynamic grading excellent. The “Erl-King” was an- 
other tour de force, and recalled Rubinstein. The Bar- 
| carolle was deliciously played, and the Rhapsody made 
Paderewski’s admirers forget all about his virtuosity. 
| This was true octave playing by wrists of steel. Hof- 
mann’s own contribution was interesting, and proved the 
lad to be a composer of skill and invéntion. The third, 
fourth and fifth variations prove that, while the fugue was 
cleverly conceived. His encores were one of the Chopin 
Liszt Chant Polonaise and Liszt-Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, 
the Lark!” both given with every conceivable variety of 
tone-color and with deep musical feeling. Ah, it is in 


deed a marvelous boy, this Hofmann! 
His second recital occurs Friday 
Carnegie Hall. The program is one of especial excellence. 


afternoon next at 


caught the house with his full-throated, sonorous and yet | 


tender cantabile. 
tinctly healthy, broad, but none the less vivid reading, and 
the A flat valse a little miracle of finesse. In the two Ru- 
binstein pieces he was most sympathetic and amazing. 
The C major study—known as “Study in False Notes’”— 
was perplexing, and finally enchanting, because of its 
recklessness, abandon and surety. In response to over- 
whelming demands he gave a startling version of the 
“Marche Militaire” of Tausig-Schubert. 


THE FIRST HOFMANN RECITAL. 


Any doubts as to his classical attainments were stilled 
at his concert last Thursday afternoon at Carnegie Hall. 
The program, not especially well planned, was this: 


Peelede abt Pista TP G6 5. os cheeks ese nes Bach 
SOUR, CORE pats « is Sood a cade bacie>s de> « Beethoven 
Three Songs Without Words, A minor, F 

NE I OO od s.5 .- co dante cde seid cae Mendelssohn 
Variations and Fugue on original theme...... Hofmann 
} RE Ep oe RE Ie a Chopin 
Three Preludes, G major, B flat major, E flat 

as DM Soils a kaa ORE IOS btn x aaglae Chopin 
a ere Chopin | 
Margaret at the Spinning Wheel.......... Schubert- Liszt 
Ge eS 0 be GW 3s 0 04s 3 6s c.towe en Schubert- Liszt 
reer err are Rubinstein 
TG FR oie 6bde re vscevedbedss asdaree Liszt 


We said that the above was not especially well planned, 
but in reality mean that its conventionality was not at- 
tractive, but the execution of it was so prodigious, so fresh 
and full of charm that the familiar numbers were really 
re-created. Hofmann’s style—all his own—is very in- 
genious, full of healthy simplicity and free from the hate- 
ful morbidezza of the Pole, Paderewski. The youth is 
also Polish, but he approaches Chopin from another side; 
he views Chopin in a larger, less sensuous and nobler 
manner. The Bach organ prelude and fugue—novel on 
our programs—was monumental in its power. It rever- 
berated with all the rolling splendors and golden tongues 


of the organ and the majesty of the enunciation of the | 
fugal subject caused the older ones of the audience to 
Dignity of utterance and the wisdom of | 


rub their eyes. 
age in this youth were nothing short of the miraculous. 
His superb left hand in the octave work gave an approxi- 


mate transcription of the pedaling, and here, despite cur- | 


rent criticism, he made the grand piano speak in thunder- 
ous accents. The massing of color was noteworthy. The | 
Bach number gave us the true measurements of Hof- 
mann’s genius. The reading of the Beethoven sonata 


was free from precocity, indeed it was too grave, too 


scholarly for one so young. The march was clarity itself 
in its abrupt rhythms and the fugue most symmetrical. 


The Mendelssohn songs were beautifully played, and the | 


one in F was a challenge to Paderewski by its human, 


The nocturne of Chopin was a dis- | 


Harry T. Zehm’s Organ Recital in Reading. 


The Second Reformed gg held a large audience 
at the organ recital given by H. T. Zehm, of New York, 
February 28, when he was assisted by Mrs. W. S. S. Cole- 
man, soprano, and Miss Anna Fahrbach, contralto. Mr. 
Zehm rendered a difficult program most exquisitely and 
with ease. His execution showed years of study, close 
application and training. He is a native of Kutztown, and 
studied abroad for a number of years, graduating from the 
Royal Conservatory of Music, Leipsic, and was a pupil of 
Guilmant while in Paris.—Reading Eagle, March 1. 





Of Mr. Zehm’s playing nothing but good can be said 
His technic—manual as well as pedal—is very highly de- 
| veloped. His registration is quick and well contracted. 
His clean phrasing and well thought out conception give 
evidence of the thoroughly scholarly musician. This was 
notably apparent in his playing of the well-known Prelude 

| and Fugue in D of Bach. It was a model of clean, 
dignified playing. The Pastorale No. 2 in C, by Le- 
mare, the “ Allegretto Grazioso” of Tours, and Berlioz’s 
‘ Shepherd’s Farewell to the Holy Family” (taken from 
the Trilogie of “The Childhood of Christ”) were charm- 

ingly registered and played with taste and feeling. 





Undoubtedly the best work done during the evening by 
Mr. Zehm was in the Sonata in E flat, by D. H. Wilson 
This sonata, still in manuscript, is the work of a New York 
organist. It was given a brilliant rendition. The tech- 
nical difficulties were overcome with ease. The first move- 
ment is the best, though the exquisite Andantino rivals 
it with passages of great poetic beauty. 





The Allegro, op. 81, by Guilmant, was made doubly 
interesting in view of the composer's recent visit to this 
city 

The Finale of Lemmens, given with abandon, was a fit- 
ting close to a well arranged and admirably performed 
program. 

Mr. Zehm is a native of Kutztown. He studied abroad 
for a number of years, graduating from the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music, of Leipsic. He also studied under the 

| famous organist, M. Guilmant, of Paris—Reading Herald, 
March I. 


‘*A Wonderful ’Cellist.’’ 


That able artist Leontine Gaertner is meeting with won- 
The following are some 
of the press notices : 

The Treble Clef secured as one of its soloists Miss Leon- 
tine Gaertner, who has made such a success with her ‘cello 
inconcerts. Her playing last night was all that could be de- 
sired, and showed both expression and technic. Klengel’s 
Mazurka and Intermezzo was excellently rendered. —Phila- 
delphia Press, February 4. 


| 
| derful success wherever she goes. 
| 
i 





Miss Leontine Gaertner is a delightful executant on 
the 'cello. She brings out a fine tone and much sympathy 
and passion from her instrument, and is dainty and delicate 
in the treatment of the fine passages. She gave a Vito, by 
Popper, which was beautifully played—Globe, Toronto, 
February 25. 





sweet singing quality. The “Spinning Song” was given 
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EOPLE who scoffed at the notion that Chicago could 
sustain yet another addition to the existing music 
halls and studio buildings need no longer be skeptical, for 
the magnificent structure known at present as the Stude- 
baker Building is rapidly nearing completion. Owing to 
unusual reticence on the part of the proper authorities the 
Chicago columns have not contained any definite ac- 
count of the plans, but now, as the musical community is 
gravitating toward Michigan avenue, where the surround- 
ing circumstances are so distinctly harmonious, the out- 
come of this new and most important musical institution 
is common matter of gossip 
By the beginning of next season Chicago will possess 
two splendid halls, beautifully decorated and with perfect 
acoustics, the best authorities having been employed, with 
instructions to incorporate all the latest improvements. 
The large hall will have a seating capacity of 1,600, and 
the smaller one will hold 600 persons. The location is un- 
equaled in Chicago, both as regards transportation and 
accessibility from all parts of the city. From the north, 
south and west it is easily within reach, and yet there is 
neither train service nor cars within such proximity as in 
any way to interfere with the musical qualities of the build- 
ing or the comfort of those assembling therein 
If the halls and studios are carried out to the extent 
now spoken of, if the buildings are constructed with the 
sound proof walls of which there was a test this week, and 
if the management is based upon the ideas now entertained 
then this block in which the Studebaker building is situ- 
ated will be the musical centre of Chicago. There will be 
nothing to compare to it. Teachers will occupy the lower 
studios; large organizations, including two of the most 
prominent in Chicago, have already bespoken their rooms; 
the top floor will be devoted to painters and sculptors, as 
the light is unequaled in Chicago, and, above all, concert 
givers will know where to take their entertainments, as 
the halls will admit any piano, irrespective of individual 
manufacturers. In fact, the idea is to have a broad and 
liberal minded policy. The promoters and proprietors 
are noted for their business-like abilities, and the public 
and professional element alike can rely upon the utmost 
courtesy. Already many of our best known artists have 
signified their intentions of removing to this commodious 
studio building, while leading managers all over the coun- 
try have intimated their desire to be fully informed as to 
what arrangements will be made for artists. One most 
important point, however, still remains unsettled—no 
name for the building has up to the present time been de- 
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| presidents, but all were found ineligible. There was none 


| 


| should be elected when the organization was fully in- 


| corporated. 


| 


direction of a manager, had other objects to attain. For 








| was only right that Mrs. Theodore Sutro, who had organ- 





cided on. Surely there is noble opportunity here for the 
enterprise and business foresight of such firms of massive | 
endeavor as Steinway or Chickering. The occasion is 
present, the chance must be at once embraced. 

ews 


And yet another star. This time it is the Morning 
Star, which, coming to the defense of a provincial 
musical luminary, also a “Starr,” resents the criticism in 
late numbers of Tae Courier upon the recent Federation 
of Musical Clubs. In trying to rescue its namesake from 
an equivocal situation the picayune paper accuses THE 
CourRIER of savagery and of being sore over the defeat 
of Mrs. Sutro as president. The Morning Star is not 
logical. The criticism on the conduct of sundry delegates 
to the Chicago convention was contained in the Chicago 
columns of THe Courter, and your correspondent being 
a loyal Chicagoan would naturally have preferred the 
president should be a Chicago, or at any rate a Western, 
woman—had been there one capable of adequately filling 
the position. Many women were spoken of as possible 
who could sustain the responsibility, and therefore it 


ized the Federation, brought it to a successful issue and 
had been president since the inception of the Federation, 


There was no candidate who could possibly 
offer the qualifications which were in the possession of 
Mrs. Sutro, hence this paper advocated the New York 
claims against all others. The Eastern delegates as a 
fact alone stood for might and right against the chicanery 
and charlatinism which were rampant, especially in the 
managerial propositions put forward, and which Mrs. 
Sutro and her able aid, Mrs. Clara Korn, worked so in- 
trepidly to defeat. This zeal meant the overthrow of the 
New Yorkers, because the Chicago element, under the 


some reason best known to the conspiring crowd here, 
Mrs. Korn was elected president of the Eastern section, 
an honor she has since declined, not being desirous of 
having her name associated with an organization which 
includes so many self-interested individual schemers. 

The Morning Star says “Tue Courier appears to think 
Mrs. Starr was the head of the women who combined to 
place Mrs. Uhl at the head of the Federation.” While 
not.arrogating to myself the vox sola of THe Courier, 
nor confusing the Chicago department with the entire 
authority of a paper whose power is world wide, I am 
surely in a better position than an outsider to judge of 
the paper’s intents and desires 

Tue Courier thinks nothing of the kind. Mrs. Starr 
has not so far shown the executive ability to be at the 
head of the organization. She was merely the mouth- 
piece of a few who wished an absentee to be president of 
the Federation, and her chief qualification is harmless- 
ness, inasmuch as her other duties prevent her giving 
particular attention to the workings of the Federation. The 
latter, consequently, remains in the hands of a professional 
manager and three of her friends, who form a musical 
committee for the engagement or artists. 

The pros and cons of this election should be weighed. 
The majority of the delegates with interests in Mrs. J. B. 
Carpenter, the manager, are ladies of quite mature years; 
therefore, only a lady of severe maturity, in their opinion, 


was eligible. A mature absentee was more conformable 
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to dictation than a young, bright woman like Mrs. Sutro, 
who would require to be consulted on all occasions; 
therefore, Mrs. Uhl, the wife of the late Ambassador to 
Germany, was desirable. 

At the Federation the proposer, in nominating the 
president, said: “Mrs. Ed. F. Uhl is a lady of mature 
years; she has literary ability and experience, and she 
has been at the Court of Germany.” [Loud applause.] 
Thus we may take it that the Court of Germany covers a 
multitude of shortcomings in other directions 

+. * * 

In the election of Col. E. A. Potter, of Messrs. Lyon & 
Potter, to the presidency of the American Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank a well-deserved honor has been paid to a most 
popular Chicagoan. The business ranks of this city hold 
no more thorough a representative; musical matters and 
people musical have never possessed a kindlier or truer 
friend; as ready with active assistance as with good, prac- 
tical advice. No man has been a truer citizen than this 
typical American gentleman, who has for so considerable 
a time handled the great interests of the Steinways 
throughout the West. Apropos of the last mentioned, it 
was pleasant to be personally assured to-day that, while 
Mr. Potter fully recognizes the arduous duties which the 
responsibilities of a bank manager entail, he is as fully 
determined to maintain in no less a degree than formerly 
his connection with the musical profession. Though 
for the future he will preside over the destinies of one of 
our chief banking institutions, Mr. Potter will continue as 
head of the firm of Lyon & Potter. For a man who has 
evidenced such marvelous business sagacity, it is not a 
matter of surprise a combination of abilities that will 
make a brilliant financier out of the successful master mind 
of one of the leading musical institutions of this country. 

: * * 

Wanted, in this great Western metropolis—a manager 
One shrewd enough to know the public taste, disinter 
ested enough to give good artists a fair chance, able 
enough to know the value of making a govd display, so 
that artists will not appear and offer their art to row upon 
row of empty chairs. Such a one could be found in Arthur 
Bissell were he so inclined, as he possesses all the business 
qualification for such an undertaking. There is a possi- 
bility that he will be identified more closely than hereto 
fore with managerial work, but he will do wisely to rely 
upon himself absolutely, refusing the interference or prof 
fered guidance of interested outsiders 

* > * 

When there exist so many publications relating to one 
subject, and that of such colossal proportions as the voice, 
discrimination is difficult. To recommend a work is 
somewhat invidious, as each student has his own particu- 
lar shrine at which to worship, and each teacher has his 
own pet theory to advance. If, however, generalization of 
principles of vocal culture are desired then vocal teachers 
and students would do well to obtain the “Polychrome 
Lessons in Voice Culture,” by Frederic W. Root, the Chi- 
cago master who has made the training of the voice a life 
study. I hear of teachers East and West who have used 
the work to the greatest advantage, and I have been many 
times asked about the lessons contained in this volume, 
which was first published as a maga- 
zine articles under the pseudonym of Professor 
Polychrome. From personal experience it can be 
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said the book does what it claims: Simplifies the principle 
and practice of the voice, terms are used which can hardly 
be misunderstood, and the usual terrible problem of voice 
production is made a study of delightful variety, and one 
which no one need fear to tackle. 


* * * 


Within the past few days affairs have so shaped them- 


selves that Mr. Bissell has become a partner in the Clay- 
ton F. 
importance of that flourishing concern, which commands 
one of the biggest sheet music businesses of the West. A 
reputation has long since been gained by the firm for 
sound principles and conservative working in all its meth- 
ods. Its conduct has been on the most scrupulous lines, 
and now, with the additional capital, enterprise and en- 
ergy brought into the firm by Arthur Bissell, there is 
undoubted material for all-round congratulation. 


* * * 


This is Leopold Godow ad s program for next Friday: 


Twelve symphonic studies. . .. Schumann 
BR en ede lunes iors: cicceccevaceapesas 

SG ON OE BAIR ice we svceeeskses Schubert-Liszt 
Ballade on a Norwegian theme...............+.005 rieg 
Tee senecso, C GRBTD MUGROL....6o 5 cc ccdescenvaces Chopin 
SE Ce WN cocscosc ces evetendoennsaen Chopin 
Paes: ie ee Oe Boas oe on ee Chopin 
Moto Perpetuo.. éFins Godowsky 
Two concert studies, ‘F minor, 'D ‘flat. wh chad vesearey Liszt 
DORR. TB CDE. 06. ariisodstncdcsntasaeenis aus Liszt 


It is not amiss to suggest that the great Russian pian- 
ist’s recitals should be given in some such hall as the 
Steinway. The Auditorium recital hall is doubtless a 
pleasant place enough for promiscuous students’ concerts, 
but it is not worthy the powers of a Godowsky. Why 
not let the general public have an opportunity of hearing 
him and at a hall where the arrangements are good. 

* * * 

“For the first time in this country.” Take Punch’s ad- 
vice and “don’t.” Don’t say it, don’t make the assertion, 
for assuredly someone will call you to account. I find 
that Eddy was studying the score of the Guilmant con- 
certo away back in 1881, and played it in part with the 
Apollo Club; that Louis Falk, too, played it at Central 
Music Hall, and that to both of these gentlemen belongs 
the credit of giving the work a hearing, or a part hearing, 
before the celebrated organist Middelschulte came to this 
country. A short time ago Clarence Eddy announced a 
composition for the first performance in this country, but 
surely it is a matter of record that a young organist named 
Wells played it two years ago in this city. The country 
is too large and there are too many good, earnest mu- 
sicians at work for artists to rashly announce any one 


composition as “new.” 
i ae 


Written for and dedicated to Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wil- 
son is a charming new song by Wilson G. Smith. It is 
published in Leipsic, and is a setting of Heine’s “Love, 
When I Look Into Thine Eyes.” Recently several other 
composers, appreciating Mrs. Wilson’s singular charm and 
method of interpretation, have dedicated their works to 
her. I hear that at the services of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, at which she is soprano, Mrs. Wilson sang 
Kate Vanderpoel’s charming melody, “Darling, Darling,” 
to sacred words. At the present time there is no lyric 
singer of the Henschel school in Chicago who compares 
with her. abe artistic, slows true, she is possibly the 


Summy Company, and he will greatly add to the | 





one artist who is absolutely reliable. At a recent recital 
the following notices were given Mrs. Wilson: 

Mrs. Wilson also was received with great favor. Her 
| opening number, from “Carmen,” showed that she was 
equal to essaying operatic music, while she was not less 
| pleasing in a suite of lyrics. In fact she showed great 
| accomplishments in quite different styles of music. Her 
method is such as might have been expected of a pupil of 
Henschel. Her voice is a pure and limpid soprano, 
equally pleasing whether heard in the upper or lower reg- 
| isters and of uniform quality. Her technical work was 
masterful and sustained her established reputation. The 
accompaniments were played by G. H. Fairclough, of 
this city, in an entirely satisfactory manner.—Kalamazoo 
Telegraph. 








Mrs. Wilson received a warm welcome from the audi- 
ence, 
| in the “Lorelei” and in her solos, was most magnificent. 
Especially pleasing was an Irish peasant song, which was 
written expressly for Mrs. Wilson by Mrs. Pease Scrim- 
ger, of Detroit—Ypsilanti Sentinel, February 23. 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson is an artist whose voice 
grows more beautiful and who gains in dramatic force 
each season. The recitatives in “Olaf” were adequately 
given, while in the passionate role of “Leonora” the full 

warmth and range of her voice and her dramatic power 
were brilliantly displayed. In her group of solos she 
scored a triumph. Schumann’s dashing ‘ “Hidalgo” was 





well given. Jessie Pease’s beautiful and pathetic “Peasant 
Song” was interpreted with rare sympathy, and in Allit- 
sen’s magnificent “Song of Thanksgiving” she carried 
her audience by storm.—The Ypsilantian, February 23. 





The next number was an aria from “Carmen” by Mrs. 
Genevieve Clark Wilson. This singer has been so long 
identified with music that her reputation as an artist of 
the very highest order needs but passing comment here. 
Her voice is a powerful soprano of great range and rare 
sweetness, and from the very beginning she carried her 
audience with her, and the well earned applause was re- 
sponded to with a charming encore, “Jerusha,” sung with 
much “chic.” 

Four songs were next given by Mrs. 
dalgo” (Robert Schumann), “In Waldeinsamkeit” (Jo- 
hannes Brahms), “Malgre Moi” (Pugno), “Partout” 
(Chaminade). All these were sung in a most finished 
manner, and particularly worthy of mention was the 
Brahms number, a song of rare beauty in treatment, re- 
quiring purity of intonation which only such an artist as 
Mrs. Wilson could give it. 

The program was concluded by three songs, “Spring” 
(Henschel), “Lass With the Delicate Air” (Arne), “Song 
of Thanksgiving” (Allitsen). All these numbers were 
happy selections and the last was greeted with tremendous 
applause.—Kalamazoo Evening News. 

es 


Wilson, “Hi- 


As has already been announced, the last concert of the 
Spiering Quartet will take place Tuesday evening, March 
8, at Handel Hall. The change of date was found ad- 
visable in order not to conflict with the grand opera. 
George Ellsworth Holmes will be the assisting artist, and 
will be heard in three Brahms songs; the quartets which 
will be given are Haydn, op. 64, No. 5, in D major, and 
Schubert Quartet in D minor, in which the variations on 
the theme “Death and the Maiden” occur. 

Walter Damrosch will deliver two lectures before the 
Amateur Musical Club on March 16 and 18. The sub- 
jects to be given are “Percival” and “Tristan and Isolde.” 

Mrs. Fanny Thomson, of the Woodlawn Woman’s 
Club, will read a paper on the “Royal Academy of Music, 
London,” before the Department of Musical Literature 


Monday afternoon, March 7. Mrs. Thomson is a daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Lucas, principal R. A. M., &c., 


at the Milwaukee College Endowment Association, on | ***~". P : 
| opinion will be given. 


| uninviting place and those making their arrangements to 


and was for many years local representative for the West | 
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| 


| 


with whom she was a favorite, and her work, both | 


| of Scotland, of the Royal Academy of Music, in connec- 
| tion with the local examinations. Mrs. Thomson’s per- 
sonal knowledge of and acquaintance with all the noted 
musicians of Great Britain and Europe give special] in- 
terest to her lectures. 

Miss Louise M. Robyn and Miss Louise Blish gave a 
very interesting recital of compositions by women at 
Kimball Rehearsal Hall on Thursday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 24, under the auspices of the American Conservatory. 
Miss Robyn is a young pianist much above the average, 
possessing a clean, well developed technic and a well 
balanced musical temperament. Miss Blish has a beauti- 
ful contralto voice, and sings with genuine feeling and 
in excellent taste. She is one of the best pupils of Karle- 
ton Hackett, and has recently been engaged as assistant 
teacher at the Conservatory. 

Walter Spry, the brilliant Chicago pianist and teacher, 
and director of the Quincy Conservatory of Music, lately 
gave a series of historical piano recitals. The programs 
are interesting to students; therefore two of the most at- 
tractive are appended: 


Fikst ProGram—C tassic PERIOD. 
English Suite, G minor............+.-eeeeeeeeeeees Bach 
Fantaisie, D minor............. A wea . Mozart 
Tepe BWR. 65 kcisae . Rameau 
NS nae Me ais hk <b dieles od NEE "Scarlatti 
Sonata, op. 28 (Pastorale)................Van Beethoven 
I ovo sess cute ees cena een ana 
Invitation to the Damce.......2.ccccsceccess Von Weber 
SeEcOND ProGRAM—ROoOMANTIC PERIOD. 

NN OE Bs bo sin ka FeV dn as 908 cdc oe evb nies Schumann 
SE MNS 6 os vo chet os 6 bcces on san Mendelssohn 
GM, BOR DUO, So cccnac ceeccscesseses Schubert 
Valse, D flat, 
Etude, G flat, . 
Nocturne, D flat, ( ccCccT Tree Chopin 
Ballade, A flat, 

With the assistance of Mr. Schulze, violinist, and Mr. 


Chatten, basso, Mr. Walter Spry also gave the following 
organ recital: 


Variations on a German Choral. eee 
Ts aa Sods cadeauaddeehes saeyes Volkmar 
Chorus, O Saviour of the World!..................Goss 
Violin—Second Concerto (first movement)........ Spohr 
Mr. Schulze. 

Seren Tat SEG LAE, ccc svcccvsserseccessee Buck 

Bass solo, There Is a Land Mine Eye Hath 
ie... dhewetelietsmetiene denies enwes Crowenshield 

Mr. Chatten 

ERE DIELS ST AEA eee Wolstenholme 
Meditation, Dubois 
Toccata. COCO HOE EEE EERE EHH EEE EEE EEE ES J1S 
Chorus, O Lord, How Manifold Are Thy Works..Barnby 
I iis ot 5.asane coer ceetk sek s4beyeeedews osta 
At Oakland Music Hall a pupil of L. G. Gottschalk 


appeared with the greatest éclat. This was A. E. Borroff, 
who has a fine bass voice and shews the excellent training 
he has received from the gifted president of the Gotts- 
chalk Lyric School. This school, which is open all the 
year round, with the vocal and operatic departments under 
the direction of Mr. Gottschalk, is for vocal art one of 
the leading institutions where absolutely legitimate art 
can be found. Students coming to Chicago for study in 
the summer months would do well to consult the eminent 
as I know from experience an honest 
Chicago in the summer is not an 


French baritone, 


| come to the city would do well to profit by the oppor- 











MINNIE METHOT, 
--- Soprano._- 


Two seasons with Remenyi. 
One season with Camilla Urso. 
One season with Chicago Marine Band. 
Address: 
255 West 92ad St., New York. 








In sag of the sensational success achieved by 


INNES 
AND HIS Band 


FAMOUS 


last Sunday Night, it has been determined to give 
another Grand Concert 
Next Sunday Night, March 13, 


—— AT THE —— 


MANHATTAN THEATRE, * Ny Som””” 





NLW YORK. 
An entire change of Program. 
Mme. ROSA LINDF, Contralto. Mr. EMIL KENEKE, Cornet: 
Miss LILLIAN BUTZ, Soprano. Mr. L. STEINERT, Clarinet. 
Mis:, BERTHA WEBB, Violin. And 50 other 


This organization invites the critic sm of the musician and 
musical writers. 
Prices, $1.00, 75c., 50c and 25c. 
Seats now on sale at the Box Office or at the office of the Band. 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 
The Everett Piano and Conn Band Instruments used. 


HAMLIN, 


TENOR. 
Address FREDERICK J. WESSELS, 


Western Representative, 
Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 


Published by G. SCHIRMER, New York. 


SCHIRMER’S 


Standard Collection of Operas. 


Complete Vocal Scores. Edition de Luxe. 
In Cloth, #1 00 Extra. 











AIDA, by Verdi (Italian and English), Net, $2.00 
Amico eeethe by Mascagni (Italian and sale 
sh), ° 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, by Mascagni 

(Italian and English), 1.50 
Te by Bizet (French and English), 2.00 
FAUS Gounod (Italian and English), 1.50 
FLYING DUTCHMAN, by Wagner (Ger. pints 


man and ew 


W: German and 
a” agner ( oo 








ROME Bre ze LIET, by Gounod (French 
and English), 2.00 

SAMSON AND DELILAH, by Saint-Saéns 
(English), 2.50 

TANNHAUSER, by Wagner (German and 
English), 5 1.50 
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ARTHUR J. 


HUBBARD 


The Eminent Authority 

on al. la- 

ing to the Art of Singing. 
Voice Production, Concert 
Church, Oratorio, Teaching 
and Opera. 
Opera class taught Drama- 
tic Action, Stage Practice, 
Public Performance, &c. 


149A Tremont St., 
BOSTON. 
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DANNREUTHER STRING QUARTET. 


TWELFTH SEASON—1 897-98. 
Now booking engagements for public and private concerts 


Address MR. G. DANNREUTHER, 
Care G. Schirmer, 35 Union Square, New York. 


GEORGE ELLSWORTH HOLMES, 


Principal Baritone 


London S hony, Hallé Orchestra, Scottish Orchestra, y os ad Opera, 
— Deen f Carden: Chicago Orchestra, World's 
Cincinnati Festival, 182, &¢., &¢. 


Sognaed for the coming Worcester Festival. For terms, dates, &c., 
address AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Will accept a few pupils in singing. 
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tunity. The following was the program of a recent con- 
cert given by pupils of the Gottschalk Lyric School: 
Piano, RewBo THAME. ooo ss oa gi:05 5064056600600 Weber 


Miss Edith Wagoner—E. 
Second piano, Miss Emma E. votack. 


Vocal; Tie Fee, Fs wc eccncppeccaseses Gounod 
Miss Ella Gilmore—L. G. G. 
Duet, Quante Voce, Martha...............+.-. . -Flotow 


Vincent Fischer, A. E. Borroff—L. G. G. 
Piano, Concerto, C minor, first movement....Beethoven 
(Cadenza by Clara Schumann.) 
Miss Dagmar Andersen—M. C. 
Second piano, Miss Margaret Cameron. 
Vocal, Una Voce Poco Fa, Barbiere............ Rossini 
Miss Alice H. Hammond—L. G 
Piano— 
Ee cha ose pkeav 0 edi oh ee e448 465 ous Grieg 
FO ee IG ox idiot ckrd pak iis v0 0000 Grieg 
Miss Ingeborg Sorensen—M. C. 


Mrs. Regina Watson is about the most prominent lec- 
turer who has made Russian music her theme. Her lec- 
tures on the Slav music with the recital programs have 
been given at many prominent institutions—notably at 
the Quincy Conservatory and the Milwaukee Woman's 
Club—and I hear from a Russian friend that one of Mrs 
Regina Watson’s Russian programs, in illustration of the 
lecture, found its way to Russia—to Moscow—and through 
a musical student of the Imperial Conservatory there was 
shown to the director, Professor Safanoff, who became so 
interested and enthusiastic that it was passed from pro- 
fessor to professor, and at last, before the entire assembled 
school, a cheer was raised for “Mrs. Regina Watson, of 
Chicago, the revered artist, through whose efforts Russian 
music was becoming known and appreciated in America!” 
And the program was published in some of the leading 








journals of Moscow. 

D. A. Clippinger’s pupils gave a recital at Kimball Hall 
this afternoon. 

At the Auditorium Recital Hall a charming recital was 
given by the pupils of Herman L. Walker. The following 
was the program: 
eS 05 ona comeebess can ube tes $ubess cau Adam 

Miss Gibson, Miss Watts, Miss Kimball, Miss Payne, 


Miss Bartholdi, Miss Zoernsch, Miss Mosher, 
Miss McDuffee, Mrs. Flanders, Miss Pech 





Vocal, Der Himmel hat eine Thrane Geweint....Kiicken 
Vincent Fischer. 
Piano— 
Nocturne ... Sie Sins 6: b:018 5 Sate 5 do Ra 
Gavotte and Ne EE ALI AIOE D’ Albert 
Miss Gertrude Mace—M. C. 
Vocal, He Is Kind, Herodiade. . . Massenet 
Miss Harriette Glover—L. G eC 
Was, DR Taco ca ceccea vata sees daesdidei Bemberg 
E. Borroff. 
Piano, Scherzo in B A: at. a .Chopin 
Miss Mamie Jacobowsky— ‘Dr. G. 
Vocal, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice (Samson 
MT Fi Scndd inc etna eudsdons Saint-Saéns 


Miss Mae Baker—L. G. 
Piano, Concerto, D minor, first oe Se . Mendelssohn 
Miss Emma Louise Howe— ‘ 
Second piano, Miss Margaret Cameron. 
Vocal Trio, The Mariners.........ccscccccees Randegger 
Miss Baker, Messrs. Fischer and Gottschalk. 
Accompanist, Mrs. Eleanor M. Fisher 


The Toreador’s Song (Carmen) esp Hpi Hagel: Bizet 

fe eg RE Oa ‘Maud Valerie White 
Mr. Shourds. 

Elizabeth’s Prayer (Tannhauser)......... 
Mrs. Flanders. 

Vorrei sm nme and ede ees eee R- Tosti 
Miss Jobbins 

Ree TR i 6 0-6 6 6 wehbe Se See CR o FiNT 685 


Wagner 


. Rogers 





Earl Drake gave a concert Tuesday at the Auditorium 
Recital Hall. Emil Liebling and Sidney Biden contributed 
several numbers, and Miss Roosevelt Fuller accompanied 
This is the program: 


Sousta, op. a7 CHIMES So os no sc ivcevedees Beethoven | 
Mr. Liebling and Mr. Drake. 
Romance from Rosamund, ) 


Wanderer’s Night Song, ae 
Faith in Spring. ) 
Mr. Biden. 
IIs os Fide d ve e000 cates : .Nardini | 
Romance....... i te tin alba ae inet anita a aria td Ries 
Fantasie Appassionata. EIRENE LEE ED Vieuxtemps 


Mr. Drake. 


Barcarolle Venetienne. seeeese ....Godard 
Valse de Concert Webs cde tUIN Ed le betes ’ Moszkowski 
Mr. L iebling. 
hak one ir ceitentahedthe were Schubert-Alard 
SE an on oe ace de bk ene 04's > 4d 0s'doe ae 
Mr. Drake 
NN 1 isi ones, KBR. Sere 
Mr. Biden 
I Kae otis inilnnas ne Lieadany eeadiie died witen a Chaminade 
es er ae E. Liebling | 
ce ere, ae . Westerhout | 
Mr. Liebling. | 
Concerto in D (first movement)................ Paganini 
(Cadenza by Besekirski.) 
Mr. Drake. 


The eighth concert of the Manuscript Society of Chi- 
cago was given Thursday. Compositions were performed | 
by the following members and friends: Mme. Ragna | 
Linné, Mrs. Nettie R. Jones, Miss Miriam Thompson, | 
Miss Alice L. Doty, Miss Mary Angell, William H. Sher- 
wood, Sydney P. Biden, Rudolph Berliner, Day Williams, 
George Roberts Jones and Clarence Dickinson. Among 
the composers represented were Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Roy L. Smith, Edmund S. Mattoon, Mrs. R. C. Clowry, 
Margaret Ruthven Lang, Clarence Dickinson, Harry P. 
Hopkins and William H. Sherwood. Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach will also be represented at the next concert of the 
Chicago Orchestra, under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas, when her Gaelic symphony will be performed. 

Miss Eva Emmet Wycoff gave a song recital Thursday 
devoted exclusively to works by Mrs. Jessie Gaynor. 

It is said that Anton Seidl will include Chicago in his 
American tour with the orchestra. 

Henry B. Rodney dedicated a new organ at Laporte, 
Ind., last week. The progressive Sherwood Club held an 
informal meeting at Mr. Sherwood’s studio Thursday in 
last week. The program was interpreted by a number of 
the advanced students of the Sherwood school. At the 
conclusion W. H. Sherwood played Beethoven’s sonata, 
op. III. 









Genevieve Weaver 


SOPRANO. 
| Song Recitals. 


Composers. 
Concert and Oratorio. 


Winds in the Trees...........+++++s00+s Goring-Thomas 


se Fe. oy RS Mme. Guy d’Hardelot 
Miss Kimball 
BED: 5 66hsoccias tn Obdentiadetetilinwbas tian deodn Chadwick 
Miss Charlotte Pech. 
Pe NE 5 > Sucod hbaevee eh astens Goring-Thomas 
Miss Watts 
Paes Chan Teed oes on4 onde it's verdes ——— 
Coenrt 000 FO iid Hindi issicna scans . Massenet 
Miss Bartholdi. 
WEEE SUNOS ns cs codeets cccakenns Mme. Guy d’Hardelot 
Miss McDuffee 
PORES: « initins é0dn JeRase OCOda sc 2d eH i 4s bavss ewe Gounod 
Miss Pech 
i fF 5 2 eee Smart 


Miss Gibson, Miss Watts, Miss Kimball, Mrs. Flan 
ders, Miss Bartholdi, Miss Pech, Miss Mosher, 
Miss McDuffee, Miss Charlotte Pech. 

Last Sunday afternoon a testimonial benefit was given 
to Carl Bunge, the talented director of the North Side 
Turner Hall Orchestra. The benefit was arranged by 
the Turngemeinde to show their appreciation of Mr 
Bunge’s valuable services. Carl Bunge has brought the 
orchestra to a wonderful degree of perfection. The pro- 
grams are always carefully arranged and interesting, and 


| last Sunday’s was one of such merit that the hall was 
| crowded to overflowing with a representative audience 


Many people well known in the musical world were 
among the audience. The J/Ilinois Staats-Zeitung, in its 
criticism of the concert, says: 


The first great solo success of the concert was achieved 
by the pianist, Mrs. Florence Wells Metz, who rendered 
the Weber concerto, op. 79. Mrs. Metz played with a 
full orchestral accompaniment. For this number the or- 
chestra was conducted by the teacher of the soloist, Dr 
F. Ziegfeld, who is well known not only in this country, 
but also in the Old World, as the founder and president | 
of the greatest sae most successful music college in our 
city. In Mrs. Florence Wells Metz the audience became | 
acquainted with a pianist of taste and great talent. Her 
technic is wonderfully developed. Her tone is powerful 
and, when necessary, soft and light; withal it is always 
sympathetic and her interpretation was in every respect an 
artistic one. Under Dr. Ziegfeld’s rhythmic direction the 
ensemble between the soloist and orchestra was a perfect 
one. The public showed its appreciation by continued 
and vociferous applause, Mrs. Metz being compelled to 
respond te an encore. She chose the etude by Lambert 

A not less enthusiastic reception was accorded the so- 
prano, Miss Emma Swasey, who rendered Streletzki’s 
ballad “A Day Dream,” and responded to the enthusiastic 
applause with the gavotte from “Mignon.” This lady is 
the possessor of a strong, full, rich, dramatic soprano, 
which in the middle and higher registers particularly is 
of wonderful beauty. Her interpretation was musical and 
her voice shows a most perfect and artistic development. 
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A pupils’ program was given at the Chicago Musical 
College matinee in Handel Hall this afternoon. I am told 
that the work of the students, however, approached very 
near professionalism. The pianists all played with ease, 
displaying excellent technic, good tone, and the rendition 
Spanish Caprice, 
; Berceuse, 
(Chopin) and Polonaise, E major (Liszt), Leone Lang 
don; Nocturne, E minor, and Polonaise, A flat major 
Concerto in E minor 


in each case was musical. The 


Moszkowsky, was given by Marguerite Young 


(Chopin), George Shapiro, and the 
(Chopin-Tausig), Ida Belle Field, with orchestra parts 
on the second piano by Mrs. Inga G. Sandberg. Fannie 
Utley Hunt, who possesses a light soprano, sang “Mia 
Piccirella,” Gomes, and May V. Tilton, whose voice is a 
mezzo soprano of most beautiful quality, gave Gounod’s 
“La Parlate d’Amour.” These two young ladies also 
Joseph Cop- 
land, a talented young violinist, played the Hungarian 
Rhapsodie (Hauser), and Miss Josie Jones gave a highly 
creditable interpretation of David’s Theme and Variations, 


sang creditably the duet from “Maritana.” 


op. 13 
S1toti’s Two REeEcITALS 


rhe eminent Russian pianist, at his recitals on Thurs- 
day and this afternoon, played to infinitely greater ad 
vantage than at the orchestral concert last week. His 
technic and style are far better adapted to the require- 
ments of a smaller hall than the auditorium, and in his 
two recital programs he displayed immense versatility, 
and in many of his Russian numbers great charm of in 
terpretation. In the Chopin Prelude and Chopin Scherzo 
his playing differed radically from any other pianist heard 
here of recent years. How much for the better, or it 
may be worse, one could hardly decide, as he certainly 
made some startling changes. Siloti cannot be too highly 
commended for going out of the beaten track of the 
stereotyped Bach, Handel, Beethoven, Schumann, Hen- 
selt, Chopin, Liszt arrangement of program to which we 
have so long been enslaved. It was a relief to tired ears 
to have something new. Whether the Russian school is 
sufficiently attractive to justify so many selections in one 
afternoon’s program is altogether a different matter 
While there was much that was beautiful there was also 
much that was crude, the dissonances in several of the 
works being painful. Still Siloti mostly justified the im- 
mense amount of praise bestowed upon him and pleased 
Chicagoans with his distinctive manner of playing. Some 
were enthused over the tone color, of which he seems a 
master, others again spoke of his great virtuosity, so that 
all were gratified in one way or another at the perform- 
ance. After the recital to-day Siloti held a small court in 
the small room adjoining the hall and promised another 
visit to Chicago next season. Personally there is a dis- 
tinctiveness about him rather remindful of Carréno, espe- 
cially in his happy way of accepting worshipful adoration 
from pianistic dévotees 

Here are the programs presented this week by the 


distinguished Russian: 


Suite in D minor.. . Handel 
i i ee hii os tw chin eels edad . Daquin 
SOmNt. FL. GAGE, GO. BOD. « o.0000 00200000809 ...Beethoven 
Prelude, op. 3.. ; Rachmaninoff 
eS ee eS ee Glazounow 
Peons iy ; . ..... Arensky 
Sasso Ostinato, op. 5.. ere a phone? Arensky 
NN ON, A TI an en ans 60h weil ..... Liadoff 
Paraphrasen ueber Onegin.......... Tschaikowsky- Pabst 

3allade, A flat major ..Chopin 
Ftude OG 9 ORC ORs écscaae's Oinnattetediee «tes Chopin 
PEED. GUN. CMs acbens wndede es cncade seanesnen Liszt 
Zigeunerweisen .Tausig 


Impromptu . .. Schubert 
Andante with variations (arranged by Tausig). .Schubert 
Variations on a Theme by Glinka, op. 35 . Liadoff 
Prelude, op. 35 Glazounow 
Prelude, op. 3 Rachmaninoff 
Valse, op. 10 . Rachmaninoff 
Consolation, op. 36.. .Arensky 
Logaédes, op. 28 : ‘ ian. ; Arensky 
Romance, op. 5 : Tschaikow sky 
DE ER Ga v6.6 ves Sarseceseunees . Liadoff 
Paraphrase on themes from Onc gin. Tschaikow sky-Pabst 
Scherzo, B flat minor ; , . Chopin 
Etude No. 26....... ineigus es ..Chopin 
Rhapsodie No. I4.. TETETITE? Ti fet Liszt 
F LORENCE FRENCH 








IN AMERICA 


CLEM ENTINE SEASON 1897-98, 


DE VERE 


RESIDENCE: HOTEL SAVOY NEW YORK. 
Address Leading Agents. 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, 


THE GREAT 
RUSSIAN PIANIST, 


Address for engagements 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 








Quintano Violin School. 





Engaged by Ethelbert Nevin for 
a series of concerts entirely of his 
compositions. 


UNDER DIRECTION OF 


THOMAS & FELLOWS, 


Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


French, German and English 











For open concert dates address 


HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. 


For terms of instruction oddress 





—QUINTANO VIOLIN SCHOOL, 1325 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


THE CELEBRATED VIOLINIST 
Just returned 
from his highly successful tour. 
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The Symphony Since Beethoven. 


Appress By FELIx WEINGARTNER. 


(Continued. ) 

We have now reached the point where the true nature 
of music is revealed in all its grandeur. Here we see that 
music is an art that can never speak to us through con- 
cepts, because, transcending concepts, it shows the in- 
most, most real existence of the world in a highly subtile 
form; here we see that it is divested of its grandeur if 
an artist interpolate concepts which it has to explain in 
fashion of speech, that it is degraded if it is slavishly tied 
to a program that it must follow from bar to bar, from 
episode to episode. Music can render the temper, the 
disposition of the soul, which an event produces in us, 
but cannot depict the event itself. This is the function 
of poetry, and, in another fashion, of painting and sculp- 
ture. If, nevertheless, music undertakes such a task ut- 
terly remote from her sphere, we feel as if someone were 
trying to speak a foreign tongue which we did not know; 
the result of which is not only unintelligible, but pro- 
vokes laughter. In such cases if music has entered into 
the previously mentioned false relation to the program, 
it ceases to be music. 

A man who can do nothing else may, in hearing a piece 
of music, picture to himself in fancy an event; it will 
not hurt his power of appreciation, for a good piece of 
music stands on a far firmer, far more solid foundation 
than the representation of this event, and speaks to us 
with far greater power than anything else. It tells us of 
things from the deepest depth, of which that event is 
merely a reflection, a shadow; it reveals to us its secret 
and makes it transparent, hence the great importance of 
music in the drama. But the converse, the taking as a 
stibject an event, be it physical or intellectual, dramatic 
or philosophic, and attempting to express by music such 
a subject in the sequence of its occurrences, not at all 
merely the general effect on our souls—this is a foolish 
and senseless undertaking, because only speech and, in 
certain cases, painting or sculpture, has the capacity to do 
so, and the artist makes a mistake in his choice of music. 
It is, too, a degrading undertaking, because thereby a 
sublime, infinitely noble thing is forced into service far 
below its worth, because music, the speech of the original 
world, is degraded to the speech of concepts, and the 
danger exists that the public, in case it could be really 
accustomed to works of this kind, would be afflicted with 
a perversion of its musical sensitiveness that might stand 
in the way of its appreciation of real masterpieces. To 
avoid repetition, I refer to what I have said in Chapter V. 
of my article “The Doctrine of Regeneration and the 
Musical Drama” in the appendix to Schopenhauer’s great 
work on the nature of music and on program music. 

Although the above mentioned orchestral piece from 
Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet” to a certain extent fore- 
shadowed Liszt’s style of work, yet he created works of 
infinitely greater value than it possesses. He succeeded 
in finding an artistic form for many of his compositions 
which let the work in question appear in full agreement 
with the program yet complete in itself, and not con- 
trary to the nature of music. The form invented by Liszt, 
however, only suits exclusively the poetic subject chosen 
by him, and would be quite senseless if applied to an- 
other program in the same manner. Think of the “Ma- 
zeppa,” one of the most important productions of Liszt’s 
genius. A wild movement, rising to frenzy, depicts the 
death ride of the hero, a brief andante his collapse, the 
following march introduced by trumpet fanfares, and in- 
creasing to the noblest triumph, his elevation and coro- 
nation. Now think of the symphonic poem “Orpheus,” 
of which the form properly consists only of a great cres- 
cendo and a great diminuendo. Orpheus strikes the 
golden strings of his lyre; all nature, in awe, listens to 
the wondrous sounds. With stately steps the god passes 
by, enrapturing the world by his appearance and his 
ern Weaker becomes the tones of the lyre, farther 
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and farther away we see the heed dite: Finally it 


vanishes quite. 

This arrangement of a piece of music, increasing from 
the softest pianissimo to a mighty fullness of tone, is fully 
justified in itself and in connection with the program. 
A similarly constructed piece with the title “Mazeppa,” 
or a piece like ‘““Mazeppa” entitled “Orpheus,” would be 
utterly impossible. On the other hand, I can maintain 
that if you hear “Mazeppa” or “Orpheus” without any 
title you would recognize and feel in the first undoubt- 
edly a painfully stormy element that collapses and then 
afterward rises again victorious; in the second a being 
appearing and vanishing in sublime gentleness, without 
having necessity to think of “Mazeppa” or “Orpheus.” 
Your imagaination will be powerfully affected by the title, 
but not painfully fettered. The chief thing will always 
be the musical sensation, not the explanation of the con- 
tents of this or that passage. This kind of program 
music I energetically defend, and with equal energy must 
condemn its opposite, a formless “phantasieren” with 
underlying concepts. If, e. g., Liszt attempts in his sym- 
phonic poem “Die Ideale” to interpret musically frag- 
ments of Schiller’s poem consecutively, and then to blend 
these interpretations into a movement, nay, goes so far 
as to write in the score over the separate bits of music, 
parts of the poem which he intends to represent in the 
passsages in question, so that only one armed with the 
score can know what he ought to think at the moment, 
while one who has the parts of the poem before him 
cannot follow—for where can he be supposed to find the 
points of union with what he hears?—then the music, as 
in this piece is actually the case, must fall down crippled, 
because it cannot develop itself freely in accordance to 
its nature, but is bound beforehand to the consecutive 
fragments of the poem; that is, to a series of concepts. 

Compare the overture to the first edition of “Fidelio,” 
the real first (always wrongly called the second) “Leo- 
nora” overture. In value it is far inferior to the great 
overture, but it is the proper overture, because particular 
important movements of the following action are clearly 
represented in it: Florestan’s imprisonment, Leonora’s 
courageous setting out to free her husband, her inquiries 
and searches, her meeting and struggle with Pizarro, the 
victory, a brief glance backward on past terrors with 
thankful feelings toward God, and finally the joy of the 
happily united pair. How well has Beethoven, in his—I 
may almost say—dramatic lucidity in this piece, known 
how to preserve the symphonic character, and with what 
musical resources has he presented it! I call to mind the 
powerful, sudden entrance of the C minor, where one ex- 
pected the usual reprise of the first part in C major; it is 
designed to represent the moment of greatest danger, the 
meeting of Leonora and Pizarro. How directly, and with- 
out any violent effort, are the reminiscences from the op- 
era—the passage where Pizarro gives way before Leo- 
nora’s pistol—interwoven! I would point out just this 
overture as a model, as far as a program can be united 
with music without injuring the essence of music. 

Even Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides,” Schumann’s “Man- 
fred” overture and Spohr’s “Die Weihe der Tone” are 
based on poetic figures and events. The endeavor to ex 
press them by music led for a time to a combination of the 
“new classic” and the “modern directions;” people seemed 
at first not even to be conscious that there were really 
two directions, as we can perceive in the relations of Schu- 
mann to Berlioz and Liszt. It was only with the appear- 
ance of the quite abstract Brahms, and the rise of Wagner, 
who towers above all others, that men began to feel that 
there were two sides. When the consciousness of Wag- 
ner’s power dawned upon the world, the post-classicists 
saw that their necks were in danger, and played Brahms as 
trumps. The “directions” were delimited. 

I may here utter a warning against a chief defect which 
I think I can detect in many newer compositions; that is, 
a confusion of the dramatic with the symphonic style. 
While I refer to Wagner’s “Ueber die Anwendung der 





Musik auf das Drama,” and what is said on this point, 
I add that—with some exceptions—a characteristic mark 
of symphonic themes is their breadth and their specially 
melodious character, while the themes for the musical 
drama are characterized by their pregnancy, and there- 
with by their brevity. A symphony movement could not 
be constructed from any, not even the harmonically sim- 
plest, of Wagner’s thems; on the other hand, the twelve 
bar (not four bar, as many think) first theme of the “Ero- 
ica,” the melodies of the slow movements of Beethoven, 
and, in general, the themes of genuine symphonies could 
not be used in opera. The invention of the dramatist is 
stimulated to production by quite other factors than that 
of the symphonist. Real personages to be represented 
bodily on the stage, and real events, suggest to him those 
pregnant plastic methods which, often, like lightning, re- 
veal the profound meaning of the events more than words 
could do. The moods of an inward contemplative nature, 
the mental reaction of great, be they real or fictitious, 
events, which do not need to be embodied by the drama, 
will inspire the symphonist to create. His work will be an 
outward manifestation of his nature in music, hence the 
breadth of the themes, and the great instrumental melody, 
only rarely possible in drama. 

The orchestral part of the drama with orchestra can be 
described as symphonic, that is, as being polyphonically 
constructed in accordance with the rules of drama,and when 
the moods underlying the music are violent and change- 
ful, a symphony movement can be styled dramatic. The 
whole world is a great drama and music shows us its in- 
inost life; in this sense music itself is dramatic, as we can 
sufficiently learn from our hero Beethoven, to whom we 
must return again and again if we would really understand 
music. Take the “symphonic” of the musical drama in a 
concrete, and the “dramatic” of the symphonic work in 
a metaphysical sense, and beware of an interchange, which 
may result in the writing of music pieces more like frag- 
ments of opera than symphony. A fact worth laying to 
heart, which, however, is by no means yet laid to heart, is 
that Wagner insisted on the necessity of strictly keeping 
one tonality, as long as no imperative reason for change 
exists; he even declares that this necessity exists in a high- 
er degree in the symphony than in the drama, because 
harmonic audacities, which, in the one, necessarily arise 
from the action, would be incomprehensible in the other. 
There is scarcely any requisite more sinned against to-day 
than this, which all the great masters, including Wagner, 
have, in flesh and blood, transgressed. From this cease- 
less, senseless modulation most of Bruckner’s symphonies 
suffer, so that often one cannot see why the one is called in 
E flat major, the other C minor, as often only the conclud- 
ing bars of a movement indicate the tonality of the be- 
ginning, and the other parts wander without rule through 
the rest of the keys. Wagner seems to me not to be in the 
right when he utterly rejects the change of theme neces- 
sary in the drama, the psychological-dramatic variation— 
as I have called it—as a “factitious effect” in the sym- 
phony. 

Yet, in a slighter degree, the above mentioned sudden 
entrances of the minor in Beethoven’s first “Leonora” 
overture is just such a variation of the theme which other- 
wise remains in D major. Further, if in Liszt’s “Mazeppa” 
the frightfully increasing rapidity of the death ride is 
expressed by gradual, rhythmical, we may say, breathless 
abbreviation of the main theme from 6-4 time through 
4-4 and 3-4 to 2-4 time; if, again, this main theme at the 
conclusion of the march resounds in victorious triumph, 
then these variants spring, not from any far-fetched effect, 
but from a most true feeling for the sense of the piece and 
the power of music in expression. In musical dramas 
variation is determined by the action, in the symphony it 
must submit itself to the laws of symphonic form, be they 
the old or the new laws, which a composer, inspired by a 
poetic subject, has discovered. If, indeed, anyone were to 
ask me as to the rules of such a new form, I would answer 
like Hans Sachs, “Make them yourself, and follow them.” 
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Yes, this following, this inevitable following up of a seif- 
created rule, this unswerving persistency before all is clear, 
this work done, if it must be with the sweat of one’s brow, 
until that which is gradually created corresponds to the 
imspiration without ever thinking of the labor or the sweat 
—that is what finally makes a work of art. It is not merit 
to deviate from customary forms without reaching a fixed 
goal; it is senseless to characterize adherence to form as 
reaction. The “New Germans,” the revolutionists, for- 
get that with their zeal against forms they are simply the 
same Philistines as the pseudo-classicists, with their rage 
against the possibility of innovation. What the whole 
work has to say to us—it all depends on that. 

The same defects that mark the “Ideale” mark Liszt’s 
“Bergsymphonie,” and in spite of some beauties, his 
“Tasso.” Some other of his orchestral works, as “Ham- 
let,” “Prometheus,” “Heroide Funebre,” are inferior 
through weakness of invention. An improvisatore style, 
often passing into dismemberment, is peculiar to most of 
Liszt’s compositions. I might say that while Brahms is 
characterized by a musing reflexive element, in Liszt a 
rhapsodical element has the upper hand, and can be felt 
as a disturbing element in his weaker works. Masterpieces, 
besides those already mentioned, are the “Hungaria,” 
“Fest Klange,” the “Hunnenschlacht,” a fanciful piece of 
elementary weird power; “Les Preludes,” and, above all, 
the two great symphonies to “Faust” and Dante’s “Di- 
vine Comedy.” The “Faust” symphony intends not at all 
to embody musically Goethe’s poem, but gives, as its title 
indicates, three character figures, Faust, Gretchen and 
Mephistopheles. The art and fancy with which Liszt here 
makes and develops psychologic, dramatic variation of a 
theme, are shown in the third movement. Mephistopheles, 
the “spirit that denies,” “for all that does arise deserves to 
perish,” is the principle of the piece 

Hence, Liszt could not give it a theme of its own, but 
ouilt up the whole movement out of caricatures of pre- 
vious themes referring specially to Faust; and it is only 
stupid lack of comprehension that brought against Liszt, 
in a still higher degree than against Berlioz, the reproach 
of poverty of invention. I ask if our old masters made 
great movements by the manifold variation of themes 
of a few bars, ought the like to be forbidden to a com- 
poser when a recognizably poetic thought is the moving 
spring? Does not invention belong to such characteristic 
variation? And just this movement reveals to us most 
clearly Liszt’s profound knowledge of the real nature of 
music. When the hellish devil's brood has grown to the 
most appalling power, then, hovering in the clouds of 
glory, the main theme of the Gretchen movement appears 
in its original, untouched beauty. Against it the might of 
the devil is shattered, and sinks back into nothing. The 
poet might let Gretchen sink, nay, become a criminal; the 
musician, in obedience to the ideal, noble character of his 
art, preserves for her a form of light. Powerful trombone 
calls resound through the dying hell-music, a male chorus 
begins softly Goethe’s sublime words of the chorus mys- 
ticus, “All that is transient is emblem alone,” and in the 
clearly recognized notes of the Gretchen theme a tenor 
voice continues, “The ever-womanly draweth us up!”’ This 
tenor voice may be identified with Goethe’s Doctor Mari- 
anus; we may imagine Gretchen glorified into the Mater 
Gloriosa, and recall Faust’s words when he beholds Gret- 
chen’s image in the vanishing clouds: 

Like some fair soul, the lovely form ascends, 
And, not dissolving, rises to the skies 
And draws away the best within me with it. 

So, in great compositions, golden threads spun from 
sunshine move between the music and the inspiring poetry, 
light and swaying, adorning both arts, fettering neither. 

Perhaps with still more unity and power than the “Faust” 
symphony is the tone poem to Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” 
with its thrilling representations of the torments of hell 
and the “purgatorio,” gradually rising in higher and high- 


er spheres of feeling.* In these works Liszt gave us the 





* At the suggestion of the hyper-Cath lic Princess Wittgenstein 
Liszt added a second conclusion indicating the triumphant Church, 
but it is very weak. I recommend that it be struck out forever 
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best he could give. They mark the summit of his crea- 
tive power, and the ripest fruit of that style of program 
music that is artistically justified, since Berlioz. 

Outside of these two symphonies Liszt's 
works consist of only one movement and, as you know, 
are entitled “Symphonic Poems.” The title is extremely 
happy, and seems to lay down the law, perhaps the only 
law that a composition must follow if it has any raison 
d’étre. Let it be a “poem,” that is, let it grow out of a po- 
etic idea, an inspiration of the soul, which remains either 
unspoken or communicated to the public by the title and 
“symphonic,” which here is 


orchestral 


program; but let it also be 
synonymous with “musical.” Let it have a form, either 
one derived from the classic masters, or a new one that 
grows out of the contents and is adapted to them. Form- 
lessness in art is always censurable and in music can never 
win pardon by a program or by “what the composer was 
thinking.” Liszt’s symphonic works show a great first 
step on a new path. Whoever wishes to follow it must, 
before all things, be careful not to imitate Liszt’s weak- 
ness, a frequently remarkable disjointed conception, nor to 
make it a law, but to write compositions which are more 
than musical illustrations to programs. 

I hope I have made it as clear as possible what we owe 
to the so-called “modern direction,” both what good and 
what evil. It has taught us that there are other styles and 
forms of composition than the seemingly inevitable sche- 
mata of the sonata, the rondeau and variation; it has thus 
opened to fancy a rich, although dangerous, field of work, 
on which precious fruits can be reaped. It has been ob- 
jected that this “direction” overshoots its mark, and low- 
ers music from sacred heights to a plane of words and 
concepts. The limits which music may not overstep are 
difficult to perceive and always delicate, if music is not to 
become unmusical. Perhaps there is need of a still greater 
number of new and important works, in order that they 
may be more accurately defined.: If the younger genera- 
tion of our composers is and remains conscious that mu- 
sic is no language of concepts, if it recognizes the demand 
of a form for a piece of music as justified, and if it can 
separate the symphonic style from the dramatic, then we 
need not abandon the hope that in later times symphonies 
will be given us, about which—to speak with Wagner— 
something can be said, always assuming that someone 
comes who knows all this without being told 


M. Pugno in New Orleans. 


The celebrated French pianist, M. Pugno, left for New 
Orleans on Tuesday afternoon. His visit there will mean 
a succession of receptions in his honor by the most 
prominent people of New Orleans. He was accompanied 


by Henri Joubert. 


Mary Louise Clary. 


Mary Louise Clary created something of a sensation by 
her singing in Memphis, Tenn., on her recent appearance 
in a recital before the Beethoven Club, of that city. The 
following criticism is reproduced as being rather out of 
the usual lines: 


The Beethoven Club held its twenty-ninth artists’ con- 
cert last night at its hall, which was largely attended, both 
by the members of this musical organization and by the 
music loving public of Memphis. The Beethoven Club 
is the medium through which a number of talented artists 
in the realm of music have been brought to Memphis. 
Mary Louise Clary should thankfully accept the enco- 
miums of praise heaped upon her last night, regardless of 
the fact that signal success has followed in her wake 
wherever she has appeared. The Beethoven Club has 
offered numerous artists to its clientéle, but none has yet 
eclipsed the lady whose wonderful contralto voice filled 
the hall of the club last night with its volume and sweet- 
ness. 

It is a remarkable fact, but none the less true, that 
vocalists scarcely combine these two essentials to the 
greatest success. However, Mary Louise Clary is one of 
he few exceptions to the rule that is so generally applica- 
ble. The program opened with an aria by Meyerbeer, 
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Semi-Weekly Concerts. 


IG. CARLOS SOBRINO made his first appearance 
this season as a soloist at the first of the semi 
weekly concerts, given in the Broadway Theatre, March 1 
The pianist’s part of the program was short, but it sufficed 
to show him a finished executant and a man of tempera 
ment—an artist in every sense of the word. Even with the 
atmosphere surcharged with Ysaye’s big personality, Sig- 
nor Sobrino made an individual impression, flattering in 
the extreme, judging by the plaudits he received 

In each of his three soli there was a different mood, and 
he played them all with appreciation and intelligence, and 
as he had chosen them, modestly. In the Liszt etude 
every phrase was played with an understanding of what it 
meant and the temperamental response to that meaning 
In Sinding’s “Friihlingsrauschen” Sobrino was delightful 
He is master of a singing tone, and evidently enjoyed in- 
terpreting the delicate shadings of the spring song 

The “Danse des Elfes’”” was played with a genial aban- 
don, a Brownie-like good humor that contrasted well with 
what had gone before. Sobrino has that fine intelligence 
that knows even the value of when not to be serious, and 
the well-deserved applause that came at the conclusion of 
his three numbers—three numbers carrying modest ver 
satility—showed that the audience had thoroughly en- 
joyed and appreciated a thorough artist. 

Of an artist like Mrs. Bloodgood it is unnecessary to 
say that her part of the program was immensely pleasing. 
The Bloodgood personality and the Bloodgood voice are a 
combination we grow fonder of with every opportunity. 
The contralto’s versatility in tone and expression was 
amply shown in the four American songs. In “I’Esclave” 
and “Hymne a Venus” the pure and flexible quality of her 
voice was evident; then there is her remarkably clear 
enunciation, a detail of an admirable method. 

Ysaye played like the great artist that he is. The Grieg 
sonata for piano and violin was masterfully read, the 
tempo of the allegro molto being a little too precise, per- 
haps, but when the violinist had warmed up he took the 
animato with vigor and fire, and played it as only Ysaye 
could. His own Appassionata (from a suite), with its 
broad, sweeping rhythms, he aroused the house to a dis- 
play of satisfaction that should augur well for the con- 
certs that are to come, if their artistic value is equal to 


this, the first. The program was as follows: 


Sonate for Piano and Violin, op. 45, C minor......Grieg 
M. Ysaye and Carlos Sobrino 
oadutbeed wie Oss Lalo 


L’ Esclave ee 
Augus sta Holmés 


Hymne a Venus ; ar 
Mrs. Bloodgood 

Piano Soli 

Etude de Concert.. ° _ sos Aaa 


Frihlingsrauschen ; Sinding 
Danse des Elfes FA So . Sapellnikoff 
Sig. Sobrino 
Violin Soli- 
Prelude and Leen ee ee Salea taney ane ree 
Abendlied . j . Schumann 
Appassionata (from a suite)............... Ysaye 


M. Ys Say« 
American Songs- 


Thy Beaming Eyes . MacDowell 


Ashes of Roses.. eee eee, 
Irish Folk Song........ ; Shaws eee 
Nocturne .. os ee PAR By Fe .. Nevin 


Mrs. Bloodgood. 
Violin Soli— 
Romance Sens 
Sete FA sila canen 403 ec 
M. Ysaye 
Accompanist, Stanley Knight 


. Svendsen 
Wieniawski 


Clemente Belogna. 


Signor Clemente Belogna achieved great success on his 
recent Southern trip, as is evidenced by the accompany- 
ing notice: 

Signor Clemente Belogna, the noted bass-baritone, ren- 
dered several numbers of the program, beginning with 
“O Thou Sublime Sweet E vening Star” and closing with 








“Nobil Signor,” and as the first notes came from the 
throat of the singer those present became aware of the 
fact, if they did not know it previously, that a rare mu- 
sical treat was in store for them. “He Shall Feed His 
Flock,” from Handel’s “Messiah,” and “I Thought I Must 
Be Dreaming,” were especially enjoyed. 

Miss Clary’s voice is one of remarkable range and ex- 
quisite sweetness and every word uttered and every note 
heard is distinguishable, denoting the greatest purity. 
The “Irish Folk Song” was the least classical of those 
heard, but its rendition was in such a manner as to de- 
note rare versatility, the lighter vein of music being 
equally as acceptable to the artist—Memphis Commer- 
cial-Appeal, March 1, 1 


“Yeoman’s Wedding Song Possessing a deep, rich 
voice, distinguished by its resonance and splendid tone 
effects, Sig. Belogna succeeded in charming his audience, 
treating them to a performance that in the way of vocal 
music- has seldom been equaled in this city. The dis- 
tinctive qualities of his voice are its roundness and mel 
lowness and the delicate coloring of which it is capable 
His phrasing was perfection. That Sig. Belogna is a 
great singer was the unanimous verdict of those who 
heard him last evening. His efforts were greeted with 
enthusiastic applause. 

Sig. Belogna has been engaged as leading basso for the 
coming big music festival in Montreal in May. 
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NEw YORK, March 7, 1898 
ALTER C. GALE, organist of Holy Trinity Church. 
Harlem, and assistant organist at St. Thomas’, 
Fifth avenue, gave the second of three organ recitals at the 
first mentioned church on Monday evening with this pro- 


gram: 


Prelude and Fugue, in C major..................---Bach 
(Book II., No. 1.) 


Allegro Cantabile, F mimor............-.++-+++-+> Widor 
(From the Fifth Organ Symphony.) 

Air, Honor and Arm (from Samson)............- Handel 
Dr. Martin. : 

Sonata No. 1, in D em, Ao anata Dienel 

Reverie (Lento) in G, / : 

Cantilene Pastorale. \ccccccccccccccct Guilmant 

eg Se eee ere TT Schumann 

Dae BOGE BB Fee SH on Sa rete eee eeccepaeew Allitsen 
Dr. Martin. 

Cpr tet 00 SIO so gn a0 in dates cnn Von Weber 


(Arranged for the organ by S. P. Warren.) 


This was Mr. Gale’s fifteenth recital. His programs are 
prepared with care, their execution assured by proper re- 
hearsal and so the ensemble is artistic. The church was 
well filled to listen to the brilliant young organist, who 
seems to do everything thoroughly and in order. Spe- 
cial mention of the overture is deserved, for it was a clean 
cut, extremely facile performance of truly orchestral cal- 
culation and effect. 

Next Monday evening he will play the Tannhauser 
overture (S. P. Warren arr.), and I would advise, urge 
everyone who reads this to hear it, for it is probably the 
most difficult, most imposing and at the same time most 
brilliant performance to be heard on the organ. Gale 
played it last year, and it is a hair-raising feat! 

* * * 

Organist Charles Heinroth’s last recital provided this 

program: 


Fantasia and Fugue, G minor................-s000s Bach 
Re re Pee Gigout 
ee Ee Guilmant 
Vocal solo, It Is Enough................... Mendelssohn 
H. W. Roe. 
Pe Ces 6 xing dad Gui bo-bbos ak atee a eeon Bossi 
RU TP OU eg te ins Cine Raeas ound Silas 
Theme and variations, B minor.................. Dethier 


Here is a group of big works, any one of which would 
dignify any program. I quite coincide with my brother 
(sister?) writer of the Church Choir, who, in the February 
number, says: 

Mr. Heinroth’s work leaves so little to be desired that 
comments are almost out of the question. Barring a 
slight obscurity of rhythm in the third movement of the 
D minor sonata and an almost imperceptible “fumble” in 
the Bach C major prelude, his performances were fault- 
less. One cannot indulge in superlatives continuously, 
so there is nothing left but to abstain from extended 
comment. 

His next recital occurs Wednesday, March 16, at 3:30 
p. M., Ascension P. E. Church, Fifth avenue and Tenth 


street. 
* * * 


Misses Mildred Meade, soprano, and Eleanore Broad- 
foot, contralto, pupils of Madame Murio-Celli, were the 
stars of a concert given at Chickering Hall last Monday 
evening. Miss Meade sung an aria from Halévy’s “La 
Juive,” in which her sweet high notes quite captivated the 
house. She is singing in “Ninon” with the American 
Opera Company this week. 

Miss Broadfoot sang Verdi’s “Don Fatale” with South- 
ern warmth of tone-color and dramatic expression; she 
has been so frequently kere mentioned that I refrain from 
further comment. Together. the two girls sang the duet 
from “Semiramide” with artistic unity, creating a storm of 
applause, due no doubt in a large degree to their hand- 
some appearance, for each looked stunning, and together 
they were quite irresistible. W. W. Lowitz played several 
piano solos with great brilliancy; he is a first-class pianist 
of whom more will be heard. 

a a 


Miss Helene Bartenwerffer and Albert Lockwood, Vic- 
tor Baillard, Maurice Arnold and Emil Rhode were asso- 
ciated in a recent concert at Steinway Hall, in which the 
first-mentioned displayed her charms of person and voice 
most fully. “Ninon” she sang with ardent temperament, 
Schumann’s “Marienwirmchen” was charming and the 
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Lockwood played with much humor and fine nuance 
the “Faschingsschwank,” and with splendid strength and 
bravura the Liszt etude. Victor Baillard’s “Dio possente,” 
gave a hint of what he might do on the operatic stage, 
and provoked a storm of applause, well-earned, modestly 
acknowledged. Keep your eye on this young baritone! 
Emil Rhode had all of the hard work of the evening, as 
accompanist, and did his share with care and taste. 


* * * 


J. Harry Wheeler continues busy, and new pupils come 
from everywhere to place themselves under him. Last 
week I mentioned two Binghamton girls who are now 
here, and this week I quote, without permission, part of a 
letter received from one of them: 

Mr. Wheeler has completely revolutionized me, and in- 
sists that I’m a high soprano, and the work which he has 
done for me in the six lessons which I have taken seems 
incredible. ‘ ; 

Imagine this. I could not sing G above the staff with- 
out a horrible tone and a_pull everywhere to get it up 
there. Now I sing a high C with ease, but you can realize 
that just now I don’t wish to sing in public. 

Thanking you for your kind thought of us, I am 

Cordially, 
JenniE B. OstTRANDER. 


Mr. Wheeler has several pupils who are soon to appear 


in public. 
. se 


Miss Thursby’s pupils win praise in various parts of the 
country; this is from the New York World of March 5: 

Boston, March 4.—Miss Geraldine Farrar, the pretty 
sixteen year old daughter of “Sid” Farrar, the retired base- 
ball player, who was once one of the stars of the Philadel- 
phia team and is now living a life of honorable ease in 
the suburban city of Melrose, is the newest protégé of 
Madame Melba, who is singing here with the Damrosch 
Company. 

Miss Farrar sang for Melba in the Boston Theatre a 
few nights ago, and made so great an impression upon the 
prima donna that she volunteered to send the girl to Paris 
to have her musical education completed under the best 
masters of the French capital preparatory to launching 
her as an operatic star. 

The offer of a flattering contract was made immediately 
by the Damrosch Opera Company. 

Her voice has developed most phenomenally since she 
was a child of ten, and under Emma Thursby she has at- 
tained that point at which it is believed she can successfully 
undertake the life of the operatic stage. Miss Farrar’s 
father proposes to act as her manager until she becomes 
of age. 

Madame Nordica has also heard Miss Farrar sing, and 
is personally interested in her career. Bostonians who re- 
member the début and rise of Eames will follow Miss 
Farrar’s future with keen interest and hopes for a parallel 
success. 

And the following is from Pennsylvania papers: 

Miss Estelle Harris, as Queen Esther, was very sweet in 


this role, and quite demonstrates that a high place awaits 
her in the operatic world, should she care to accept it. 





Miss Harris fairly held the audience spellbound during 
her superb rendition of the difficult Gounod selection, and 
at its close received a perfect ovation. Her style of sing- 
ing was most beautifully finished and artistic, reflecting 
great credit on her teacher, Miss Emma C. Thursby, of 
New York, who can feel proud of her talented and favorite 
pupil. Her instruction has done wonders for Miss Harris, 
but, after all, singers, like poets, are born—not made. 
Nature has gifted her with a truly wonderful voice, of an 
indescribably pure and sympathetic quality that appeals 
straight to the heart of the hearer, stamping her unmis- 
takably as “a singer by the grace of God.” An old musi- 
cian remarked: “I haven’t heard that tone quality since 
Jenny Lind, and it will not be long before the name of 
Miss Harris will rank foremost among the greatest vocal- 
ists of the day.” The many friends of this charming little 
lady firmly trust that this kind of prophecy may speedily 
be fulfilled. : 


* * * 

At the First Place M. E. Church, Brooklyn, the Studio 
Choral gave a concert on the evening of February 21. 
The Choral, under the direction of Miss Emma K. Deni- 
son, was assisted by Miss Helen Lewis Hibler, reader; 
Miss Lucy MacIntyre, violinist, and the Lycome Male 
Quartet. 

With eight of her pupils (forming a double quartet) 
Miss Denison gave a concert at Schraalenburg, N. J., on 
Monday evening, February 28. 

: -_* * 

Emanuel Schmauk’s choir, at the E. C. Hédly Trinity, 
gave a special musical service on Sunday evening. Among 
the works given were Mietzke’s “Out of the Depths,” 
Mendelssohn’s Twenth-second Psalm and Stainer’s “The 
Appeal of the Crucified,” from “The Crucifixion.” 








WANTED—A few select pupils for one day in the week 

by a vocal teacher engaged in private school during 
the balance of week. Special attention given to the eradi- 
cation of physiological defects, and the remedying of ac- 
quired faults. Highest reference. Address Voice, care 





Bohm encore dainty. 


Musicat Courter, New York. 





Socio-Musical Comment. 
ISS FEILDING ROSELLE’S concert at the Wal- 


dorf-Astoria on March 1 was noticeable even 
among the multiplicity of good concerts for the evenness 
of the music. The compositions themselves were not so 
even, varying from the American song of sentiment to the 
Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dance. But Miss Roselle’s 
singing left no memory of uncertain tones or unmusical 
feeling, nor did Heinrich Meyn’s; nor did Miss Bertha 
Bucklin’s violin playing. True some of the uncharitable 
among the critics insisted that “The Bees,” by Schubert, 
sounded much more like the humming of mosquitos, and 
that the violinist’s tone was not broad enough for Brahms 
nor for the Bach adagio; but this seemed hypercritical to 
the violin player, who observed her good bowing and lis- 
tened to the pure harmonics, a test of ear and skill. 
Upon Miss Roselle herself, however, was centred the 
main interest of the large number of men and women of 
note who were present. Excepting the Rubinstein “Since 
First I Met Thee” and “Viens,” by Augusta Holmés, 
Miss Koselle’s selections were all by American women, 
and were sung from manuscript. 


How Do I Love Thee (MS.)......Edna Rosalind Park 
The Silent Stars (MS.)............M. McCracken Purdy 
Love’s Missing Bow (MS.)........Mary Knight Wood 


The first, accompanied by the composer, had the merit 
of more spirit than the others, but it displayed no special 
originality; as indicating possibilities it deserves attention; 
the second, more artistic in harmonization, showed a men- 
tal background of clear thought; the third, a dainty little 
composition, revealed a pleasing vein of musical sentiment 
which may result in popularity for the composer. Miss 
Roselle added also in response to her recalls two other 
songs by Mrs. Wood, a romance with violin obligato 
and “Dodelinette.” The singer’s finished style and her 
unconsciousness of all thought but to give the truest and 
best interpretation of the composer’s ideas, enabled her to 
give utmost value to these as well as her other songs. 

Heinrich Meyn seemed in the right atmosphere, the 
right mood and the right voice on Wednesday for pre- 
senting a well chosen group of songs to emphasize the 
end of the concert. They were: 


ES eS Sea 
8 EY 8” re itn eee Grieg 
Ce EEE ee ere Are ee 
NIE NIP CCE L ON ES EOE ER PIE Chadwick 


To these he added, after insistent recalls, “The Red 
Rose,” written for him by Mr. Hastings—and a really 
good song. After his first songs by Schubert, Mr. Meyn 
sang “Love Me if I Live,” by Foote. Paul Ambrose was 
the accompanist. 


Marie Engie, a Murio-Celli Pupil. 

This brilliant young soprano was a decided success at 
her recent appearance at the ninth Seidl subscription con- 
cert at the Waldorf-Astoria. She was encored repeatedly, 
finally singing the “Romeo and Juliet Valse.” 


Antonia H. Sawyer in Church. 

“Ye That Love the Lord,” from Barnby’s XCVII. 
Psalm, was Mrs. Sawyer’s choice for an offertory solo 
at Rutgers Presbyterian Church last Sunday morning, 
F. W. Riesberg, organist-choirmaster. She sang it with 
such repose, yet powerful expression, that her hearers 
were evidently much impressed. She remains as alto of 
this quartet the coming year. 

Marcella Powell in Deaver. 


This young soprano has returned to New York after 
a few weeks spent in Denver, where she sang at a musicale 
given in her honor, accompanied by Miss Rebekah 
Clarke, the accompanist for the Tuesday Musical Club, 
which has brought artists such as Carrefio, the Henschels 
Greene and others to Denver. She has had a most suc- 
cessful trip, continuing her career, begun here, most pleas- 
antly; much of this is due to her teacher, Francis Fischer 
Powers, for whom she has high regard. She anticipates 
her trip with Sousa in the early spring with pleasure. 


Adele Laeis Baidwin. 


At a concert given recently in Lakewood, N. J., an 
exceptionally large and fashionable audience welcomed 
with enthusiasm the charming artist, Adéle Laeis Baldwin. 
Her success was marked by considerable applause, numer- 
ous encores, and above all by the booking of several other 
engagements. It is not a matter for surprise that Mrs. 
Baldwin’s services are in such demand, for she is in every 
sense a true artist. Of her singing the press said: 

Adéle Laeis Baldwin, who is the solo contralto of All 
Souls’ Church in New York, has a beautiful voice, a 


charming personality and a pleasing manner of singing. 
She was very happy in her selections, and whether singing 


in French, German or English her enunciation was so. 


clear that every word could be easily understood. Mrs. 
Baldwin was applauded Fei. promo Y and kindly re- 
sponded to several encores.—Lakewood Times. 





Mrs. Baldwin sang for the Thursday Musical Club on 
February 17, and will be heard with the Trio Club at 
Orange, N. J.,on Tuesday, March 1, at the residence of 
Mrs. R. Hawkesworth.—Lakewood Journal. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 5, 1898. 

ITH the conclusion of the opera season those inter- 

ested in it gave themselves up, so far as amusement 

went, to enjoyment of private concerts and such orchestral 

diversions as the city affords. They, however, have been 

quite active, and have a lively time arranging for a new 

season of opera next winter, but of this more detail 
later on. 

In regard to orchestral music 
interesting stage in Philadelphia In the 
great many believe this city should be self-reliant in the 
very hopeful that some ar- 


things have reached an 


first place a 
matter of its music, and are 
rangement can be made this spring by which a local or- 
chestra can be supported. This movement for a perma- 
nent orchestra will naturally be on a very 
As yet, however, nothing defin- 
but just as soon as the present series 


modest scale 
for a variety of reasons 
te has been settled, 
of concerts at Musical Fund Hall are closed an effort will 
be made to do something for next year 
+ 7 * 

referred to above, there is a 
of bringing the 


In regard to the opera, 
good deal of talk about the necessity 
Academy of Music management to a realizing sense of 
their artistic duties. This is an old story, 
talk about what the committee will make 
ends 
in that august body doing pretty much as it pleases. This 
year the first row with the academy occurred through the 
efforts of Impresario Grau to try and play the “bunco” 
Ellis and the committee 
had the 
and threatened to 


as every year 
there is some 
the management of the academy do, but it usually 


game on Mr. Damrosch and Mr 


of local guarantors. Mr. Grau claimed that he 
refusal of a week early in December, 
make the academy give him the week, and to come in with 
his whole company soon after the Damrosch season got 
under way, and thereby distract attention. Naturally, the 
Damrosch & Ellis over, but Mr 
great deal of three-cornered argument, in which Mr. Grau 
Academy—not to 


Damrosch- Ellis 


season is Grau will 
and the Damrosch-Ellis people and the « 
speak of the guarantors—took part. The 
and their season will not be broken 
the company from the Metropolitan. 
that Philadelphians will 


forces won the day, 
by an intrusion of 
It has been arranged, 
have the opportunity of hearing the aggregation of stars, 
collected from all parts of the earth by Mr. Grau, after the 
Damrosch & Ellis season is over, but Mr. Grau will 
come on his own account, and will not be supported by 
though he had hoped for a time to get 
Damrosch 


however, 


the guarantors, 
them to take up his enterprise 
& Ellis project. One suggestion that Mr. Grau is said 
to have made was that Mr. Damrosch and Mr. Ellis 
should consider his season as part of their own and in- 
clude him in their subscription list; and it is also said that 
he wanted Mr. Damrosch not to give opera at all in 
America this year, alleging that this country would only 


support one great operatic organization. 
* + * 


as well as the 


The leading musical event of the week was the concerts | 
given by Theodore Thomas and his Chicago Orchestra | 
at the Academy, and the best critics aver that it is long | 
since we had concerts of such “dignity and beauty.” Un- 
stinted praise is due the leader for the masterly manner in 
which his musicians perform their work, the orchestra 
having developed into an organization the peer of any | 
other on this continent. The program on Wednesday 
evening was: 

Symphony, G minor (Koechel 550).............. Mozart 


Concerto for violin, E flat (Koechel 208)........Mozart | 
Cadenza by M. sLaaied 

Overture, Coriolanus, op. 62........... . Beethoven | 

Tone poem, Don Juan, op. 20............ Richard Strauss 
Symphonie Espagnole, op. 21, for violin and 

I aa os Pts Seva oo cp one bate weno shenes maa Lalo | 

Violin, M. Ysaye. 

Vipeniee, “Te eho ds eins cd cscdevetocne ..Wagner 


The soloist of the concert was M. Ysaye, who played 
with all his innate poetic feeling. At the matinee concert 


to-day the soloist was Josef Hofmann, who has not been 
heard here in ten years, and who played Rubinstein’s Con- 
certo for the piano, No. 4, in D minor, op. 70. 

Henry G. Thunder is still affording much delight with 
his Friday afternoons in Musical Fund Hall. 


The pro- 


| developed. 


gram ieliniee consisted of a Haydn ansiaaiiiaeaes Liszt's 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody and Gounod’s hymn to St. 
Cecilia. The vocalist was John F. Braun. 

A much enjoyed piano recital was given at the Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music on Wednesday evening. 

On Thursday evening the fifth concert, and last but one, 
of the Beethoven String Quartet occurred at the New 
Century Drawing Rooms. The following program was 
rendered: Quartet, No. 34, G major, Haydn; quintet, op 
29, in C major (“The Storm”) and Brahms’ 
Sextet in B flat major, op. 18. 

Francis J. O’Brien, organist of the Church of the Gesu, 
Temple on 


Beethoven, 


gave an recital at the Oddfellows’ 
Wednesday evening. 
An interesting musical event will occur in this city on 


April 15, when Carl Gaertner, the accomplished musician, 


organ 


will bring out a composition of his own as a tribute to the 
life and services of Abraham Lincoln. The date is the 
anniversary of the death of Mr. Lincoln. The composi- 
tion is written for full orchestra, and will be given under 
Mr. Gaertner’s direction. 

The Melody Club entertained its subscribers and friends 
with a splendid program in the Orpheus Rooms on Thurs- 
day evening. 

At the last meeting of the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ 
a lecture was de 


Place 


Association, which was held on Tuesday, 
livered by F. Mather Brierly on the subject, “The 
of Music in Character Building.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Martinus Van Gelder played the follow- 
ing splendid program for violin and piano at their musical 
at the Aldine Hotel on Thursday evening: 
Sonata, by Schumann; Grieg’s Sonata, op. 8; Mrs. 
Gelder in solos by her husband; Charles J. Graf sang 
songs by Tschaikowsky, Foote and Van Gelder, and Mr. 
Van Gelder played Tartini’s violin composition, “Le Trille 
du Diable,” written in 1730. 


Grosse 


Van 


W. W. 


HAMMOND 


Florence Terrel’s Great Success. 


Miss Florence Terrel, 
pianist, made quite an artistic sensation by her remarkable 
playing at her recital given in Carnegie Lyceum on Feb- 
ruary 16. The following press notices from New York 
papers will give an idea of the high rank Miss Terrel takes 
among our pianists: 

Miss Florence Terrel is a young woman who only 
recently embarked pose the troublesome career of a pro- 
fessional pianist. If she had gone on the stage her youth 
and beauty would have been valuable aids to her, but 
beauty does not count for much in a pianist, as several 
great ones have plainly proved, and youth is always sug- 
gestive of inexperience and of immaturity of feeling. Miss 
Terrel gave a recital yesterday afternoon at the Carnegie 
Lyceum, 
numbers to hear her. 
31, No. 3; Chopin’s impromptu in F sharp and D fiat 
valse, arranged in thirds by Rosenthal; the first move- 
ment in Schumann's C major fantasia, an impromptu by 
Clarence Barker, and an etude de concert by Schlotzer. 

Miss Terrel has a well-developed technic, a fine com- 
mand of variety in color, and the unmistakable tempera- 
ment of a true musician. She showed in her work yester- 
day a commendable degree of progress achieved since 
her last public appearance. This was especially notice- 
able in her performance of the Schumann excerpt. She 
played that with a sense of proportion, a balance and a 
repose, which in her first appearances were conspicuously 
absent from her playing. This indicates the growth of 
artistic judgment and self-control, and promises well for 
the young lady's future. It was unfortunate that, through 
an oversight, the lid of the piano was not raised before 
this number, and so the sonority of the performance was 
diminished. Miss Terrel’s playing of the D flat valse in 
thirds, a very difficult feat, was dainty in touch and color, 
and had to be repeated.—W. J. Henderson in New York 
Times, February 17, 1 


Miss Florence Terrel gave a piano recital in Carnegie 
Lyceum yesterday afternoon. She played, among other 
compositions, Beethoven’s sonata, op. 31, No. 3; Chopin's 
impromptu in F sharp; the Chopin-Rosenthal valse, op. 
64, and the first movement of Schumann’s Fantaisie, 
op. 17. 

Miss Terrel is an excellent pianist. Her tone is solid 
and clear, without, however, lacking delicacy, as she 
showed in the concluding phrases of the Schumann selec- 
tion, which was exquisitely played—New York Herald, 
February 17, 1 


At her recital last Thursday afternoon, Miss Florence 
Terrel gave unmistakable signs of great progress in her 
art. She has all the qualities that are factors in the equip- 
ment of a pianist. Some are more developed than others, 
but time will equalize them. She has the fine artistic 


| temperament—a gift of the gods—New York World, Feb- 


ruary 20, 1898 


who has made her début this 
winter as a professional pianist, gave a recital yesterday 
afternoon in the Carnegie Lyceum. Miss Terrel is young 
and decidedly promising. Her technic is solid and well 
She has a good command of tone color, and 
that she has temperament was shown by the really good 
fashion she played the first movement of Schumann’s C 
major Fantasia. Her playing of Chopin’s D flat valse, 
arranged in thirds by Rosenthal, was such as to win a 
recall. Her program consisted of Beethoven’s sonata, 
op. 31, No. 3; Chopin’s impromptu in F sharp and D flat 


Miss Florence Terrel, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


the gifted and charming young | 


and her friends and admirers assembled in large | 
She played Beethoven’s sonata, op. | 


So 








ence Barker and an étude de concert by Schlotzer.— 
Commercial Advertiser, February 17, 1 


Miss Florence Terrel, a pupil of Mr. Lambert, gave a 
concert at the Carnegie Lyceum yesterday afternoon, be- 
ginning somewhat later than Mr. Siloti, so that, with the 
aid of a Broadway car, it was possible to hear a fragment 
of it. She had the assistance of Madame Toronta, who 
took the place of Signor Campanari (indisposed), and 
whose singing acted as a foil to Miss Terrel’s playing, 
which, however, was not needed, since she played her 
last two pieces, an impromptu by Clarence Barker and 
a concert étude by Schlétzer, in a very interesting man- 
ner. She is one of the pianists of the fair sex whose per- 
sonal appearance tempts lovers of beauty to listen with the 
eyes rather than the ears; but it would be a mistake to do 
so entirely. Reliable judges who had heard her play a 
Chopin impromptu and valse and part of Schumann's 
Fantasia, spoke of her performance in terms of unstinted 
praise; and from personal hearing it may be added that 
she has excellent technic, plays with taste and discrim 
ination, and has other musical qualities which ought to 
insure her a pleasant and successful career.—Henry Finck 
in the Evening Post, February 17, 1808. 


Praise for W. E. Bacheliler. 
same time 
“missionary” 


The unanimous, and at the 
with which Willis E. Bacheller’s 
meeting in San Francisco will be as pleasing to his friends 
Of a recent song recital given in his home, 


sincere, praise 
efforts are 


as to himself 
a San Francisco paper says: 

That excellent vocalist and cultured musician, Willis E. 
Bacheller, is doing most praiseworthy work in the interests 
of the best in song literature, and particularly for Ameri- 
can composers. At his residence in San Francisco last 
evening Mr. Bacheller gave the first of a series of song 
recitals which he purposes giving throughout the season. 
The program last evening consisted entirely of composi- 
tions by Boston composers, and the song writers repre- 
sented were Chadwick, Foote, Bullard, Beach and Johns. 
The list contained several songs yet in manuscript and 
| the collection as a whole would be difficult to surpass even 
by a program of miscellaneous writers. 
| 


tenor; Miss M. F. 
Duncan L. Smith, baritone; H. A. 
May Bristol, soprano; Miss 
soprano, and Mrs. Carmichael 


The participants were Mr. Bacheller, 
Dreyiuss, 
Melvin, 


soprano; 
basso; Miss 
Mary B. Morse, 
Carr, accompanist. 

This missionary work of Willis E. Bacheller in the in- 
terests of American song writers is in line with similar 
efforts being made in the same direction in the East. The 
| musical public is just beginning to awaken to the fact 
that there are in this country native born song composers 
some of whose compositions are surpassed by those of 
composers of no other nationality, and such a practical 
| effort to acquaint musical people with this fact, as this of 
| Mr. Bacheller, is worthy o! note. 

Another critic writes: 

The most brilliant soirée I have heard in San Francisco 
thus far was that given by Willis E. Bacheller, the tenor, 
at his studio on Friday evening last. There were only a 
limited number of invitations issued. As it was, the studio 
rooms were comfortably filled, about sixty-five guests 
being present. Much had been expected of this recital, 
and few failed to take advantage of the opportunity to 
attend. Mr. Bacheller and five of his pupils took part in 
the program, which was made up exclusively of selections 
from Boston composers. Two of the artists who may be 
said to have made their début—Miss Dreyfuss and Miss 
Bristol—created very favorable impressions; both are 
sopranos. Miss Bristol has a sweet, voix legere, and, aside 
from some nervousness, sang very prettily. This is es- 
pecially true of her rendition of Chadwick’s song, “Sweet 
Wind That Blows.” Miss Dreyfuss, a somewhat heavier 
voice, did some of the best work we have heard for some 
time. Her tones are simply exquisite, and she sings with 
remarkable ease. She was at her best in “The Fairy 
Lullaby.”” We had already heard Miss Morse and men- 
tioned her in these columns. She improves at each hear- 
ing, and that mighty voice of hers is acquiring much 
sweetness. Her songs, “Memnon” and the “Irish Folk 
song,” both by Foote, received much deserved apprecia- 
tion. That popular bohemian, Harry Melvin, added a few 
more laurels to his already large wreath, when he sang 
Chadwick’s “Bedouin Love Song.” A severe cold rather 
spoiled his other selection. Duncan L. Smith, the baritone, 
who made his first appearance at Sherman, Clay & Co.'s 
Hall some weeks since, repeated his success. He inter- 
preted Chadwick’s “As In Waves Without Number” in 
excellent style. This talented young fellow is the fortu- 
nate possessor of a rich, virile baritone voice. It is per- 
haps with him that the advantage of studying with a 
“singing” voice teacher is best illustrated—I mean espe- 
cially as to the placing of the voice. It is really remarkable 
to see how many students there are who will trust their 
voices to so-called “‘masters,”” who do not even pretend to 
sing a tone. Singing seems to be the only art where 
perfection in it is not a necessity for an exponent of it. 
Mr. Bacheller justly received the lion’s share of the plau- 
dits for his —, His artistic interpretation of Bul 
lards “Beam From Yonder Star” was received most en- 
thusiastically, and he was obliged to give an encore after 
his rendition of Chadwick’s “Sweetheart, Thy Lips Are 
Touched With Flame.” This may be said to have been 
the piéce de résistance in the excellent program. His 
voice is wonderfully even throughout its register, and the 
absolute sureness of his upper tones is one of the pleas- 
ing qualities of his excellent work. We are told that these 
recitals will be continued regularly. If their artistic value 
remains on the standard of this one, they should be looked 
forward to as musical feasts. 


“pee SALE—Grand second largest sheet 

music and small goods business in one of the largest 
cities in New York State; part cash, balance time; a 
golden chance for live man. Address “Opportunity,” 
THe Courier office, New York. 


P°* SALE.—Violoncello, several bows and ‘cello case 
—not the property of any collector. For particulars 


Flora 
mezzo 





chance; 





valse, arranged in thirds by Rosenthal; the first movement 
of Schumann’s C major Fantasia, an impromptu by Clar- 


address ‘‘Musician,” care Tue MusicaL Courier, New York. 
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THOMAS CONCERTS. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 





New York. 


TurRD CONCERT. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 9. 


DNGGUUR «osc. sedacsusesepeagse kess's Pot PLANGON 
Symphony, G minor (Koechel, 550)..............++- Mozart 
Aria, Caspar, Der Freischiitz..............+e+es00 Weber 
Overture, Coriolanus ..... 2c. ccccccccccccccvces Beethoven 
Pamtasia, TF Me, OF. BOG. ooo sec cccsccecccece ... Schubert 

Adapted for orchestra by Felix Mottl. 
Serenade, The Damnation of Faust.......... ....+-Berlioz 
Suite, Scenes de Ballet, op. 52.......... ois inocaieia Glazounow 


Preambule. Marionettes. Mazourka. Scherzine. 
Pas d’Action. Danse Orientale. Valse. 
Polonaise. 





FourtTH CONCERT. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, March 12. 
SoLoIsT..... pumadiemasreens es + ieee Joszr Hormann. 
mie oe suite, Scheherazade, op. 35. .Rimsky-Korsakoff 

he Sea and Sinbad’s Ship. 
The Narrative of the Calender Prince. 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 
Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The ship 

goes to pieces on a rock surmounted by the 

bronze statue of a warrior. 
Conclusions. 


Concerto for piano, No. 4, in C, op. 44........ Saint-Saéns 
Invitation to the Dance. ....... ...cccccccscccccees Weber 
Orchestration by Felix Weingartner. 

PiaN0 BOLO... .. co ccccccccccccccccccccsccescccoes 
Tone poem, Thus Spake Zarathustra...... Richard Strauss 





FirtH CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, March 14. 


ice Secntrvctentestonean MapamE Norpica. 
Se FO DO MANGE icc ccevinvctisevsvswesecasasasoms Bach 
Overture, air Gavotte................. Bourrée and Gigue 
Symphony No. 2, D major, op. 73............++-+- Brahms 
Scene and aria, Ah Perfido...................- Beethoven 
Isolde’s Liebestod, Tristan and Isolde............ Wagner 
Introduction. Closing scene. 
8 eta Fae Pe OP oe Wagner 





SrixtH Concert. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, March 16. 


GORE, cc cnscescccvccvcvesacersveccese M. YSAYE. 
Symphony No. 4, D minor, op. 120...... sepepes Schumann 
Concerto for violin, D major op. 61............. Beethoven 
Overture, Tragic, OP. Gh... ccc ccccccsccccccsese Brahms 
Symphonic poem, Les Eolides.............-..+.++- Franck 
Cracomme for violin, ..... sccsccccccsccccececccceses Bach 
Festival Marchand National Hymn.................. Kaun 





SEVENTH CONCERT. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, March 19. 
a A Re Pere Joser HorMann. 


Beethoven Program. 
Overture, Leonore, No. 2. 
Symphony No. 9, D minor, op. 125. 
Concerto for piano. 
Overture, Leonore No. 3. 


The Innes Concert. 


F the Innes concert on Sunday night in the Manhat- 

tan Theatre it may be said without exaggeration 

that it was one of the imposing financially successful and 

artistically satisfactory concerts of the past few years. The 

popularity of both the leader and the band was shown by 

the enthusiastic manner in which their entrance was 

greeted and the various numbers encored once, twice and 
even thrice. 

To begin with, the program was one that it was im- 
possible to find fault with. It was musicianly and com- 
prehensive, and what is more, it was a program that but 
one band in the country could have played, and that band 
is Innes’. The encores were interesting for a number 
of reasons, but principally for the splendid manner in 
which they were played and their patriotic nature. The 
band, always a well-balanced one, was unusually capable 
Sunday night, while Innes himself, intelligent and poetic 
at all times, read with even more than usual insight and 
force. 

A feature of the program was Innes’ new two-step 
march, “Love Is King.” It was splendidly received, and 
is evidently to add another feather in the cap of the com- 
poser-conductor. 

The soloists shared with the band the honors of the 
evening. Mme. Rosa Linde, the contralto, sang “O 
Don Fatale,” and was obliged to sing again. She has a 
rich voice, and is altogether an interesting artist. Miss 
Bertha Webb, violinist; Miss Lillian Butz, soprano, and 
Emii Keneke, cornetist, were each encored several times, 
and of each individually it can be said that little was left 
to be desired. 

Altogether the evening was one of thorough enjoyment. 
There was one unpleasant feature which should not have 
been tolerated. Gianini can no more accompany than 
he can walk on his head. He was a serious annoyance 
to the soloists, and was the only flaw in an otherwise 
perfect concert. 


There will be another concert next Sunday evening. 
The program was as follows: 


Overtare, SBIR. «is :t4inderin natant ernie Tschaikowsky 
Intermezzo, Cupid’s Story (for reed instruments) / 
Two-step march, Love Is King. j 
(New. Published for piano, guitar, orchestra, band, 
&c., by John Church Company.) 


.. Innes 


Invitation to the Dance (new transcription)....... Weber 
Cornet solo, Souvenir of Prague................... Hoch 
Emil Keneke. 

Aria for soprano, Jewel Song.................-- Gounod 
Miss Lillian Butz. 

Norwegian Rhapsody (in two parts)................ Lalo 
| EY OS IES EEE INES Sa PE Gounod 
Violin solo, Fantasie Caprice..................+. Leonard 
Miss Bertha Webb. 

Dance of the Hours (from La Giaconda)......Ponchielli 
Solo for contralto, O Don Fatale.................. Verdi 
Mme. Rosa Linde. 

In Dixie Land (Popular Fantasia)................ Innes 


Introducing every member of the Band in solos, varia- 
tions, &c., and concluding with an original transcription 
of “ America ”—‘ My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 


Mrs. Hadden-Alexander’s Piano Recital. 
HIS recital occurs to-morrow, Thursday, at 2:30 
o’clock, in Mendelssohn Hall, with the following 
program: 


TO: ss 050-5 piensa MacDowell 
ee. SOE SINE 6. 8 oat wipie-s 5 bo od wk Of ee aaa Bach 
SN Mw cnaancke ed xteayd o> eg ck weber ......- Schumann 
ene Fs es 5 55 os sce vcs él pee aed Schumann 





MRS. HADDEN-ALEXANDER. 


Liebeslied (Widmung)................ ..+.---9chumann 
i Be and csdnns popatasrseamenhs Chopin 
NN ME cic wnn cn dscnaereeoehetuess Chopin 
EE red Cel oe Saxe caneddne babeneceeaeta Moszkowski 
EE IES EEE pe oi oe oe Rubinstein 
Rigaudon (old French dance).............00e++0e Raff 
SND SO. po cage ye ade-s) 9p eRmhee ee biewn Grieg 
mI eS Son as aorhes chy as'nen em wal Schubert- Liszt 
os 8 ee eee Howard Brockway 
From Sylvan Suite, for orchestra.) 
Rinmaee TEGMBTOINE, TIO. FB. - 0.005 ccccvnvedcocees Liszt 


During her recent visit to Washington Mrs. Hadden- 
Alexander played several times in concert, when the pa- 
pers said as follows: 

_ The seating capacity of Rauscher’s Hall was taxed to 
its utmost last night at the piano recital given by Mrs. 
Hadden-Alexander. * * * Mrs. Hadden-Alexander 
plays with great dash and spirit, yet with clearness and 
tenderness of touch. Her recital was received with every 
mark of appreciation by the audience.—Evening Star. 





The music room at Rauscher’s was crowded last even- 
ing to hear the program offered by Mrs. Hadden-Alex- 
ander, of New York, who proved before she had fairly 
begun on rather a lengthy program that she is a most 
capable pianist. Her best work perhaps was shown in 
the MacDowell and Chopin numbers and the Tarantelle 
of Moszkowski, this number winning for the performer a 
storm of applause.—Post. 





Mrs. Hadden-Alexander, of New York, who entertained 
the guests of the New York City Chapter with her won- 
derful musical talent Monday night, is one of the women 
to be proud of and the New York delegation makes the 
most of her. She is a pianist of superb technic, is a 
graduate of several conservatories of music in the United 
States and has had the instruction of the best masters in 
Berlin. The result is the most exquisite combination of 
power, execution and sentiment and the elaboration of a 
divinely bestowed talent. * * * Withal, Mrs. Alex- 
ander is a charming woman, as unassuming as though she 
had never played before crowned heads.—Evening Star. 





Mrs. Alexander showed herself to be a thorough artist 
and bids fair to create quite as favorable an impression 
here as in Europe. She plays with a great deal of brill- 
iancy, finely tempered with exquisite feeling and a technic 
that could only have been attained by many years of 
earnest work. Her fingering and pedaling are both of an 
order rarely seen here, the effects being evidently well 
calculated and the result of careful study on the subject. 
Nothing finer in the way of a technical performance at 





the piano has ever been given in this city —Times. 








CINCINNATI, March 5, 1898. 


O NE of the musical events of the present week was 
the concert given on the evening of March 3 at 
Smith & Nixon’s Hall by Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer. It 
was unique in that it presented exclusively original com- 
positions of the doctor for performance. It was not an 
easy undertaking on the part of the composer, who con- 
ducted personally the entire program. Dr. Elsenheimer 
proved that he can lay claim to a great deal of honest 
and meritorious work in the line of original composition— 
work that on its very face shows the character and bears 
the impression of a thorough and scholarly musician. It 
is really an honor for Cincinnati to claim a man of such 
distinction as her own. Not only in the use of harmonies 
and their adaptation to thought and in the resources of 
counterpoint did the doctor’s ingenuity and thorough 
ness manifest themselves—such things may often be the 
result of mechanical study and copied labor—but it was 
especially in the substratum of musical thought permeat- 
ing the harmonic texture and fabric that he asserted him- 
self to dignity and power. The melody flowed in a nat- 
ural vein—smoothly and well—without impediment and in 
response to original treatment. 

His versatility was apparent in several styles of music 
The “Haec Dies,” for mixed voices, orchestra and organ, 
sung by the choir of St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, of 
which he is organist, has the genuine church flavor about 
it—dignified and impressive, without being stiff or con- 
ventional. There were two sets of voca) solos—the first 
sung by Miss Rose Pitton and the second by Miss Mina 
Betscher. Their setting, as a rule, suited the sentiment 
well. In this respect “The Three Gypsies” is especially 
noteworthy. The texture is uniquely consistent and re- 
freshing. In “Love’s Charm” the melody is strikingly 
beautiful. There is something genuinely pathetic in the 
treatment of “All Souls’ Day.” Another song, which is a 
veritable gem, is the “Marienblume.” The peace and 
serenity enforced by the flowing theme is intensely satis- 
factory. “The Solitary Fig Tree” is treated in a style 
suggestive of a dreary and melancholy subject. Perhaps 
the number which left the most pleasing impression was 
“The Angels’ Lullaby,” composed in memory of Mrs. 
Laura McDonald Stallo, for bass solo, vocal quartet, 
string quintet and organ. The baritone solo was effec- 
tively sung by Oscar J. Ehrgott. The others members of 
the quartet were Miss Mina Betscher, Miss Rose Pitton, 
alto; Alfons Oaks. The music breathes a purity and 
poetry that are convincing. The higher dramatic ability 
of Dr. Elsenheimer was fully demonstrated in the ballad 
“Belsazer” and “Valerian,” a cantata. From an instru- 
mental standpoint a humoresque for string orchestra, 
illustrating “a conversation between Mr. Pizzicato and 
Miss Sordina” was ingeniously worked out. Miss Bet- 
scher sang her solos cleverly. The Women’s Choral So- 
ciety, which is being trained by Mrs. Jenny Busk Dodge, 
showed quality and training in two numbers, “To a Mock- 
ing Bird” and “Eventide,” Mr. Ehrgott singing the solos 
in the latter. 

** * 

The first official circular was issued by the Board of 
Directors of the Musical Festival Association last week, 
and announces the soloists and other facts in connection 
with the festival as follows: 

“For the last five festivals the plan of an advance sub 
scription for season tickets has been so satisfactory that 
it will be continued this year. As no tickets are sold un- 
til those holding subscription tickets are supplied with 
seats, and as it is desired that these tickets shall all repre- 
sent choice seats, the number subscribed for will be 
positively limited to 2,000, and subscriptions after that 
number has been reached will be refused. 

“The prospects for the coming festival, which will be 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first one, are of the 
most encouraging character. The plan of uniting the 
established Festival Chorus, which since the last festival 
has been under the capable instruction of E. W. Glover, 
with the Apollo Club has been very successful, and choral 
work superior to anything in the festival history can be 
safely anticipated. 

“The works selected are of the most important and at- 
tractive character, and no expense has been spared to in- 
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The works will include 
Bach’s ‘Eine Feste Burg,’ 
‘Missa Solennis’ 


sure entire success. 
‘Damnation of Faust,’ 
‘Olof Trygvasson,’ Beethoven’s 


OS 
Berlioz’s 
Grieg’s 

(given | 


twice in 1880, the popular demand requiring its repetition), 
Schumann’s ‘Paradise and the Peri’ and portions of ‘Par- 


sifal.’ 


“In preparing the programs Mr. Thomas has endeav- | 
nights, 


ored to make an orderly sequence of composers’ 


and the afternoon concerts will have several interesting 


novelties. To give such works as these requires English- 
speaking soloists of the greatest artistic ability, and Mr. 
Thomas’ interest in securing them, as well as in the work 
of the chorus, has been of the greatest assistance to the 
board. 

“After long negotiations they have succeeded in in- 
ducing Miss Marguerite Macintyre to come to this coun- 
try exclusively for this festival, no soprano now on this 
side of the water being able to meet all the requirements 
of the compositions. Beginning in opera she has lately 
been in demand for all of the important English festivals 
and the principal Continental events. She is now almost 
the only great oratorio soprano in England. 

“Ben Davies, who is well known here and abroad as an 
English tenor of the highest attainments, will come from 
England expressly for the festival. 

“The board has been fortunate in finding in this country 
such an accomplished artist as David Bispham, who will 
take the principal bass and baritone parts. His voice 
will be especially attractive in the part of Mephistopheles. 
The other artists will be Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson 
and Miss Helen Wright, of Boston, Mrs 
Josephine S. Jacoby, who recently made such a favorable 
and Miss Gertrude May Stein, con- 
Hamlin, of Chicago, tenor, and Joseph 

There will be some additions to this 


sopranos; 


here, 
J. 


bass 


impression 
traltos; George 
S. Baernstein, 
list from local talent. 

“The directors have secured a large advance subscrip- 
tion from business houses, railway companies, hotels and 
others. Those desiring to subscribe for season tickets 
will find blanks at Smith & Nixon’s, Ernest Nicks & Co.’s, 
at the southeast corner of Fourth and Elm, and Robert 
: Clarke Company. 

“Wittiam N 

“H. F. Loomis, Secretary.” 


Hosart, President. 


= At the regular monthly meeting of the Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, held last week, the reports, financial and other- 
wise, were encouraging. A widespread interest has been 
taken in the success of the promenade concerts, the second 
of which, presenting a vivacious program, given on 
Thursday evening last at the Hotel Alms 
efforts of the ladies the orchestra has branched out into 
giving concerts in other cities, and the plan has been to 
concerts possible and profitable each year. 
With this purpose in view, branch associations, made up 
of the best and most affluent music patrons, have been 
formed in these cities, and by this means subscription 
lists have been started with most encouraging results. In 
this way a series of concerts may be given by the orchestra 
in other cities, which ultimately is expected to contribute 
a considerable amount to its financial support. Three 
concerts will be given by the orchestra in the near future, 
Dayton, March 16; Columbus, March 17; Del- 
aware, March 18. The association furnishes not only the 
orchestra, but the soloists. The soloist at the Dayton and 
Delaware concerts will be Franz Rummel, piano virtuoso 
At the Columbus concert it will be Miss Rosa C. Shay. 
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Through the 


make these 


as follows: 


* * * 


was the characteristic expression 
for a most unique, novel and interesting concert given 
Saturday evening, March 5, in the Scottish Rite Hall, by 
Theodor Bohlmann, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, Miss Clara Baur, directress. Mr. Bohlmann was 
assisted by the following talent: Mrs. Lewis Hosea, harp; 
Henry Froehlich, first violin; Michael Brand, first ’cello; 
Miss Susan D. Monarch, piano; Anthony Schath, second 
Wiesenthal, second 'cello, and W. Schulze, 


A “Musical Evening” 


> 


violin; L. 
French horn. 
The program will speak for itself: 


Sonata, for — and French horn, F major, 


op. 17... 
Eighth Prelude, from the Well ‘Tempered Clavi- 
ERS 5 b:iscis ts poh en dRhon adh inde bee teen’ Bach 
Transcribed for violin, ‘cello, harp and reed 
organ, by Theodor Bohlmann. 
(First Time.) 
Andante con Variazioni, for two pianos, two 
’cellos and French horn, B flat major 
(original form of op. 46), 3-4...........Schumann 
(First time in America.) 
Bagatelles, for two violins, violoncello and 
IR, CO ME: 6 icon cd s8e ow iye eevee Dvorak 
(First time in America.) 
Piano solos— 
Second Ballade, B minor. ... <<... .00c0es se 0 +e kdeet 
Fourth Hungarian Rhapsody...............++-- Liszt 
Allegro affetuoso (Etude de Concert, No. 3)........Liszt 
Transcribed for violin, cello, harp and reed 
organ, by Theodor Bohlmann. 
(First time.) 
Sonata, for ‘cello and piano, G minor, op. 65...... Chopin 


. Beethoven | 





(First time in Cincinnati.) 





ee IO AL COUNTER. 


Mr. Bohlmann asserted all the force of his individuality 


| both in the ensemble and solo numbers. Such a treat is 
seldom offered to the most musical audience. Some of 
the numbers had all the value of a revelation. Mr. Bohl- 


mann proved himself a musician of the broadest type—in- 
tellectual and of the keenest insight. He played with re- 
markable force and clearness, 
| thought in a most thorough and scholarly manner. 


The second concert of the college orchestra and chorus 


Saturday night, March 5, in the Odeon, was a triumph for 


the labors and talent of Mr. Van der Stucken. The fol- 
lowing program was presented: 
RET ree ..Handel | 
| College Orchestra. 
| Ave Maria, from Loreley............. . Mendelssohn 
Chorus of Houris from Paradise and Peri..... Schumann 
College Chorus and Orchestra. 
Violoncello solo— 
| SMAI 9 OS eth lates faa si Us ET Cartini 
MN iit: iti octal telatinln 2 x0sitinaa-thiks Reb iin tis eee Popper 
Miss Clara Stephenson and A Solem Orchestra 
Vorspiel, Manfred. , . Reinecke 
Menuet, Capitaine Fracasse......... . Pessard 


Turkish March, from Ruins of Athens. ....... Beethoven 
amape s Orchestra. 

Easter Bells. . NE ye Abt 

eI Se Fn pont On See “Mackenzie 


College Chorus and Orchestra. 
The college orchestra and chorus is composed as fol- 
lows: 


First Violins —Carl Burck, principal; Jacob Schreiner, 
Nora K. Schoemer, Lalla Stephenson, Elsie Stephenson, 


George Smith, Dr. Leopold Stern, Mrs. Gisella Weber, 
Ralph Wetmore. 
Second Violins —F. W. Ahlers, M. Brand, Jr., Ina 


Curry, Gretchen Gallagher, Frank Haneschka, Edward 
Hill, Herman Hansen, Louise H. Parrish, H. Schnicke, 
Jas. A. Schehl, Edwin Schath. 

Violas—Wm. O. Geiger, G. Hagedorn, Jos. Surdo, 
Walter Werner, A. Wiegand 

’Cellos.—Chas. K. Sayre, Clara Stephenson 


Double Bass.—William Biltz. 
Flutes.—Chas. Esberger, Louis Hahn. 
Oboe.—Robert Cochran. 
Horns.—Karl Schrickel, 
Cornets.—August Meinhardt, 
Clarinet.—John Schuett. 
Trombones.—Louis A. Decker, 
A. Michaels. 


Otto Schrickel 
Arthur Weiss 


George E. Gobrecht, 


Tue Co.Liece CuHorus. 


Sopranos.—Glendon Allen, Clara Bracher, Marie Bay- 
less, Emma L. Browne, Agnes Cain, Belle Einstein, Kath- 
arin Gulick, Louise Haner, Mary Hartke, Martha Henry, 
Mrs. Fred. W. Keam, Mrs. G. A. Kerr, Mrs. Ida Kinley, 
Katie Klarer, Tillie Kraus, Pauline Loth, Lizzie Mathias, 
Bessie Nelson, Jerree Pollard, Emma Pumphrey, Mrs 
Frankie Ramsey, Caroline Roetken, Mary Stukenborg, 
Flora Schwartz, Helen Wilkinson, Clara Williams, Ger- 
trude Zimmer, Estella V. Zimmerman. 

Altos.—Clara Braun, Emma Beiser, W. Fen- 
nell, Ida Hardebeck, Emily Hoffmann, Amanda 
Hess, Adele Krebs, Helen MacGregor, Mc- 
Clung, Helen Nathan, Marie Parrish, Anna M. Platz, 
Helen Perkins, Dora Pister, Bertha Roth, Carrie 
Schwartz, Elizabeth Stewart, Charlotta Schwartz, Alvina 
Siever, Helen Tenbush. J. A. Homan. 


Mrs. O. 
Mrs. 
Charlotte 


Forrest D. Carr. 
Mr. Carr 
Richard 


en- 


D. Carr, the basso, is very busy. 
Davids, Pa., on March 7 and at Mrs. 
Philadelphia, the 8th. He 
at the Metropolitan Opera 


Forrest 
sung in St. 
Hecksher’s, 
gaged to sing 
March I5. 


is also 


House 


on 
on 


Miss Laura Sanford. 

Miss Laura Sanford, the young piano virtuoso and pu- 
pil of Miss Amy Fay, who recently made such a success 
in this city with the Schumann Concerto, has been en- 
gaged to play the same concerto on April 22 23 in 
Chicago with Theodore Thomas and his orchestra. There 
is every indication that she will repeat her New York suc- 
cess under these greater auspices. 


and 


Second Powers-Mannes Musicale. 


At the second in the series of the Powers-Mannes 
Lenten musicales on Wednesday morning, March 16 next, 
Mr. Powers will sing by special request Bizet’s “Agnus 
Dei,” with violin, piano and organ accompaniment, and 
four little songs as follows: “The Sailor’s Grave,” Sulli- 
“The Pigeon,” Neil; “The Night Has a Thousand 
Gerrit Smith, and “To Mary,” Carmichael. 


van; 
Eyes” 


Helen Bertram to Return. 


Miss Helen Bertram, the well-known artist, and one of 
Mrs. Pappenheim’s successful pupils, has been re-engaged 
as the prima donna of the Bostonians. We had lately 
occasion to speak of Miss Bertram’s great successes in 
London, and she had several very flattering offers in Eng- 
land for next season, but, like a true American, she prefers 
to come back to her native land. Miss Emilie Schneeloch- 
Busse, another of Mrs. Pappenheim’s talented pupils, who | 
is still favorably remembered as a soloist with Gilmore’s | 
Band and in other concerts, has since her marriage settled | 
in Hartford, she employed in ne 


where is busily 
work and fast becoming a great favorite. Miss Busse is 


also quite successful as a teacher. 


unfolding the composer’s | 








23 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, | 


BOSTON, March 7, 1808. | 
“Boston in Detail” I admit 
In these days 
and push after seemingly one thing, namely, 
the artistic side of music is often lost sight of 
However, “Details” will be 
given of all musical events of importance in “Boston and 
vicinity and a conscientious effort will be made to neglect 
nothing of value to the public. 

3ased of usefulness to 
patrons I must receive the co-operation of the profession 


A UTOPIAN policy for 

V and no favoritism. 
of 
money, 


vould be justice, 


rush 


as far as possible in the future, 


upon intentions THe CourRIEeR 
in our city. 

While it is necessary to the existence of a publication 
that it subscriptions and yet it 
will cease to be of interest or benefit to the profession 
when this side is permitted to dominate and the musical 
notes sink themselves into commonplace solicitations 

Glancing*over the pages of THe Courter from week to 
week one can but be impressed with its growing usefulness 
to musicians, a bulletin of the events of the world mu- 
to say nothing of the excerpts from the pens of 
such men as Philip Hale, the “Racon- 
and other brilliant Letters 
Paris, London and other prominent foreign mu- 
sical centres keep us in touch with the leading events on 
And at home we are in weekly communi- 
cation with our greatest cities. 

Boston, the of the finest orchestras in the 
world, and a quartet second to none; 
that receives hundreds of 
teachers not connected with any of the organizations that 
under the of all these com- 
bine to make it the acknowledged musical centre of the 
United States 

Complaints have been made that Boston has not received 
her proper recognition from Tue Courter. In the future 
effort the correspondent to an 
all coming events of importance and report upon 


receive advertisements, 


as 
sically; 
of our own city; 
writers from 


teur,” many 


Berlin, 


the other side 


home of one 
with a conservatory 


pupils each year, and many 


come name conservatories; 


every will be made by 


nounce 
their consummation 


* . . 
This week records a new composer in Boston Ata 
concert given in Steinert Hall in the interest of one of 


Boston’s charities B. L. Whelpley brought out five of his 
own compositions, namely, “Album Leaf” (MS.), 
“Through Brake and Brier,” (MS.), “Dance of Gnomes” 
(MS.), “In the Forest” (MS.), “Under Bright Skies” 
(MS.). While all are worthy of mention “Through Brake 
and Brier” “Dance of Gnomes” stand out pre- 
eminently and a thorough under 
standing of what he wishes to say pervade these two com 
positions. The melody is clearly brought out through a 
lacework of delicate embellishment the former, and 
quite weird is the effect in the Gnomes. They have only 
to appear on a few programs when all these selections will 
popular. 


and the 
Originality 


as 


gems 


in 


hecc yme 


* * + 


Quoting the Transcript: “Symphony Orchestra patrons 


in Gericke’s time will recall with pleasure the début of 
Leopold Lichtenberg, soloist from the ranks of first 
violins, and his brilliant success. In the ten or more 


years that have elapsed Mr. Lichtenberg has held the posi 
tion of violin teacher in the National 

Music in New York.” The past week he 
scenes of his former triumphs, 


Conservatory of 
returned to the 
and has filled numerous en- 


gagements Noticeable among which was the concert 
on Thursday afternoon at Association Hall given by H 
G. Tucker. The program was as follows: 


Sonata in A minor, op. 19........... . Rubinstein 
Piano and violin. 
Songs— 
The Lotos Flower.. .Schumann 
He, of All, the Best . Schumann 
Spring Night iba Schumann 
Sonata in D major, op. a , Rubinstein 
Piano and ’cello 


Song, Repentance... Gounod 
With violin ‘obligato 
Quintet in E flat major, op. 44.......... 
Piano, two violins, viola and ‘cello 
Caroline T. Shepard, soprano; Leopold Lichten 
York), violin; Jacques Hofmann, violin; 


viola; Se Schulz, cello. 


was artistically 


.Schumann 


Mrs 
berg (of New 
Henry Heindl, 

In its entirety the 
thoroughly appreciated by 

Caroline Shepard, the only soloist, sang charmingly the 


program given and 


a large audience 


Schumann and in Gounod’s “Repentance” dis 


played breadth of tone and fine phrasing. 


songs, 


Her voice is a 
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soprano of { delightful quality, pure, fresh, true and flexi- 
ble. I hope Mrs. Shepard will meet with the success she 


justly deserves and that we may hear her more frequently | posers of the selections played have heard her they could 


in Boston. Worcester long since recognized her ability 


and in church and concert she is a great favorite in that | 


city. 
*x* * * 


The Cecelia Concert Thursday evening was well at- 
tended and the club sang with their usual effect. The 
cantata by Schumann, “The Pilgrimage of the Rose,” 
seemed colorless and monotonous. 
ings for highly spiced and richly seasoned musical food 
we are prone to pass upon such performances as dull, 
and leave it with that. The truth is the delicacy of the 
work loses considerably by being given in such an enor- 
mous hall. 

Tschaikowsky’s ‘“Cherubim” 
its surroundings and was given with grand effect. In 
this the club was at its best, showing prompt attack, a fine 
sonorous body of tone, with plenty of color and good 
phrasing. se 

Miss Holden, a débutant, made a good impression, and 
promises to become one of our best sopranos. Her voice 
is fresh and of a pretty quality, but ceaseless care must be 
given to the prevention of a tremolo, which would be dis- 
astrous if permitted to get a deeper hold upon her tone 
production 

Katherine Austin, the contralto, also made her first im- 
portant public appearance upon this occasion, and was 
quite a surprise to her audience. Her stage manner was 
easy and graceful and would have deceived the most criti- 
cal, for it carried with it no hint of a first appearance 
nervousness. Of her voice I can only speak in highest 
praise. Here is the real contralto quality and with a good 
range. The Transcript says: “Mrs. Katherine M. Austin 
carried us back to Scalchi’s prime with the quality of her 
voice, a mezzo soprano of the bright, ringing timbre al- 
most unknown at present.” I agree with him in the com- 
parison to Scalchi, but it is not a mezzo soprano voice, 
but real contralto. 


song was better suited to 


* * *& 


Selections from Gounod’s great religious masterpiece, 
“Mors et Vita,” were given at the First Baptist Church 
on Sunday evening, March 13. The choir of the church 
had the assistance of a chorus and Mrs. J. P. Walker, 
Miss Gertrude Edmunds, Frederick Smith and Arthur 
Beresford, under the direction of Norman McLeod. 

Dr. Percy Goetschius gave the second organ recital un- 


der the auspices of the music committee of the Brookline | 


Education Society, Wednesday evening in the First Parish 
Church. He was assisted by Miss Lucina Jewell, organist, 
and Mrs. Alice Bates Rice, soprano. 

Mr. H. M. Dunham‘was the organist for the tenth re- 


cital in the series being given under the auspices of the | 


Twentieth Century Club, Tuesday evening, in Shawmut 
Church. Miss Gretchen Schoeffel assisted him. 
* A * 

Minnie Gould Batchelder, of Haverhill, Mass., gave a 
recital last Tuesday under the supervision of her teacher, 
James W. Hill, which proved of unusual interest to a large 
and appreciative audience. 

Mr. Hill has labored conscientiously for artistic results 
in his pupils, and Mrs. Batchelder reflected much credit 
upon him in her recent public appearance. Later in the 
season it is my intention to dwell more fully upon the po- 
sition Mr. Hill occupies to-day in one of our larger 
New England towns; and, if possible, I would try to 
influence some of our talented musicians who are living 
art lives of disappointment in overcrowded cities to take 
up and successfully carry to its finish just such work as 
Mr. Hill is now accomplishing. . 

The program which I append, with press notices, be- 
speaks a high standard in musical taste, and is substan- 
tial proof that extraordinary talent in an instructor or 
pupil is not lost or hidden simply because it is devoted to 
a small city: 
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In spite of the storm a large and appreciative audience 
gathered to hear Mrs. Batchelder’s playing. The program 
showed her in the several styles, and in each she made a 
good impression. She has a clear, brilliant and musical 
touch, together with much musical expression, with an 
execution entirely adequate to the demands made upon it. 
Her playing of the Chopin Ballade, the Nocturne and Air 
de Ballet were most applauded. It is to be regretted that 
she is to leave Haverhill, as she is a credit to the musical 
life here, and especially to Mr. Hill, her instructor. Miss | 
Priest, a pupil of Mrs. Brickett Davis, sang especially well, | 
having a bright, clear soprano. 





The ease with which Mrs. Batchelder executed some of 
the most difficult works of Bach, Chopin, Jensen, Saint- 


In these days of crav- | 


Saéns and others iene her to be a musician of no 
ordinary skill, while her magnetic touch roused every bit 


of musical sentiment in her listeners. Could the com- 
but have been satisfied with Mrs. Batchelder’s interpreta- 
tion of their compositions. Such a pupil must be a delight 
to the instructor under whose guidance she has attained 
such proficiency. 


* * * 


Advanced conservatory students will give a long and | Overture to Tannhauser.............. 


| varied recital in Steinert Hall Monday next. Mozart’s 
| concerto in C major for piano, songs by Schubert and 
| Weber, and Bruch’s adagio from concertu, op. 26, for vio- 
lin, are among the selections for the program. 

+ + * 

The second studio musicale this season by the pupils of 
Mrs. J. H. Long took place Monday evening. Several 
new and fresh voices were heard in songs adapted to dis- 
play the best gifts of each, while the more experienced 
gave great delight to the friends who were present. Espe- 
cially charming were the “Three Maidens,” in their orisons 
before “the Shrine,” also the “Mother and Child,” in a 
most touching scene. Mrs. Long is doing a great work in 
this line and each season her pupils show the results of her 
untiring energy. 

” + . 

At a recent concert of the Christian Endeavor chorus in 
Salem Gertrude Walker made quite a success in her 
artistic singing of Eckert’s “Swiss Song,” which has led 
up to several important engagements. 

* * * 


Charlotte W. Hawes talked upon Scandinavian music 
this week at her home in Newbury street, and introduced 
her subject with an account of historic value of the origin 
of earliest forms of music in Scandinavia and in Iceland, 
as far back as the ninth century. In the manuscripfs of 
this ancient music is found the key to the hidden philoso- 
phy of musical form, which, modified from century to cen- 
tury, still lives. Old legends were described, characteris- 
tic of romantic heroes of mythology and of their relation 
to the history of the early centuries. 

The national song of Iceland, the words of which were 
read, has been described by Ole Bull as equal to the 
“Marseillaise.” The song was played by Mrs. Shepard- 
son, violinist, accompanied by Miss Hawes, who further 
told of the stories of Wagner’s “Nibelungen Ring,” which, 
so she stated, had their origin in the early Scandinavian 
mythology. 

Special tribute was paid to Grieg, Ole Bull and Gade for 
what they have done to promote what is best in music. 
| Jenny Lind also received recognition for her great part in 
the musical history of this century. Next Saturday “Na- 


tional Music” will be the subject of Miss Hawes’ lecture. 
* * * 





The second concert of the Philharmonic Society in Bur- 
lington, Vt., was an event of interest. A Boston singer, 
Mrs. George Howes, seems to have made quite an impres- 
sion upon her hearers, as she has been engaged to return 
for the festival to be given in May, and will sing the 
Delilah music in “Samson and Delilah.” A Burling*on 
paper says of her recent appearance in Bruch’s “Armin- 
ius”: “The principal work devolved upon Mrs. Howes, 
and she interpreted her part in a highly artistic manner. 
Her tone production is well night perfect, and her phras- 
ing beautiiul.” 

ens 

“In a Persian Garden” was given on a varied program 
at the Metaphysical Club last Tuesday evening by Mrs. 
Humphrey Allen, soprano; Mrs. Fenderson, alto; Geo. 
Parker, tenor; Ivan Morawski, bass, and Miss Low, ac- 
companist. 

The second in the series of vocal chamber concerts, 
under the direction of Wilhelm Heinrich and Julia A. 
Terry, will be given in Association Hall March 16. Mr. 
Heinrich himself will sing, and Heinrich Schuecker, harp- 
ist of the Symphony Orchestra, will play. A notable list 
of subscribers has been secured for these recitals, 
among whom I note Mrs. John L. Gardner, Mr. Paur, 
Mrs, C. U. Thomas and many others. 

The Chestnut Hill Club is having four mornings of 
‘chamber music during Lent. At the first on Monday 
the artists were Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke, soprano: 
Miss Georgia L. Stevens, violin, and Miss Da Alloqui, 
piano. 

oa = 

Sunday evening, in the Boston Theatre, was given a 
sacred concert, celebrating the silver jubilee of the 
Cathedral Sanctuary Choir. The personnel of the pro- 
gram, together with the unusual event of a silver jubilee 
of a choir, makes interesting reading, and is given in its 
entirety as follows: 





Overture to Leonore, No. 3.........-.-+ee0e. Beethoven 
Orchestra. 

Ee See eas 5 aes | eer Cherubini 
Master P. Ennis. 

Graduale from Mass in E flat...... Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
T. J. Hurley, tenor. 
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Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
Tu es Sacerdos and Admustos annos...... G. de la Motte 


Sanctuary Choir. 














Two movements from violin concerto.......... Goldmark 
Franz Kneisel. 
OE SON RN in Sd so ks beW ERK + 09:0 00400583 Massenet 
Orchestra with obligato, E.° Loeffler,’cello; L. 


Pourteau, clarinet. 
Aria, With Verdure Clad, from The Creation..... 
Jennie Patrick Walker. 
PT ce sah as cc hanposs i000 0ceueete’ Gounod 
Sanctuary Choir. 


. Haydn 


. Wagner 


The full orchestra will be composed of none but Sym- 
phony men, under the direction of Max Zach. This choir 
has won a great and deserved reputation for the excel- 
lence of its work, and this fine program will doubtless 
attract a large audience of music lovers. 

SopH1A MARKEE. 


Shannah Cummings. 


At the recent concert given at the Astoria for the benefit 
of the Maine sufferers, Shannah ire was one of the 
most successful soloists. Marie Engle was to have sung, 
but was indisposed, and at the last moment Miss Cum- 
mings took her place. Miss Cummings was engaged this 
week to sing in Danville, N. Y. 


Katherine Bloodgood. 


The contralto, Bloodgood, left New York Monday after- 
noon to be absent for several weeks. She sings at Ober- 
lin March 8, Cleveland, March 9; Louisville, Ky., March 
10; Memphis, March 11; Nashville, March 14; New Or- 
leans, March 16; Galveston, March 18, and the balance 
of March in the principal cities of Texas. She visited 
3oston last week, and her singing in private won her 
many new admirers. 


Mile. Verlet Concert Company. 


The charming cantatrice is meeting with great artistic 
triumphs on her Southern tour. The members of her 
company are also sharing honors with her. Their most 
important bookings this week are: Louisville, Ky., and 
Memphis, Tenn., and next week at New Orleans, La., 
and Galveston, Tex. There is considerable talk about 
Mile. Verlet returning to New York to sing Hubay’s 
“Le Luthiér de Cremone” for a series of performances 
It will be remembered that her success at the Astoria con- 
certs with this operetta was pronounced 


Mrs. Hadden Alexander. 


Mrs. Hadden Alexander’s recital in Washington on Feb 
and fashionable audi- 


ruary 25 was listened to by a large 
enthusiastically 


ence, the talented pianist being most 
received. The following press notices are interesting: 


The musical cult of Washington are well repre- 
sented yesterday afternoon at Rauscher’s, Connecticut 
avenue and L street, the occasion being a first piano re- 
cital by Mrs. Hadden Alexander, a musician who won 
considerable reputation by her work abr aad. A long pro- 
gram was given, proving of a nature to be thoroughly 
enjoyable to those present. Mrs. Alexander showed her- 
self to be a thorough artist, and bids fair to create quite 
as favorable impression here as in Europe. She plays 
with a great deal of brilliancy, finely tempered with 
exquisite feeling and a technic that could only have been 
attained by many years of earnest work. Her fingering 
and pedaling are both of an order rarely seen here, the 
efiects being evidently well calculated and the result of 
careful study on the subject. Nothing finer in the way of 
a technical performance at the piano has ever been given 
in this city. 

The program started with five numbers by MacDowell, 
most of them being marked by an energetic movement 
that was well accented in Mrs. Alexander’s playing. Three 
airs from Schumann, in direct contrast to the first num- 
bers, were given with a great deal of feeling and expres- 
sion, and Chopin’s Etude, Nocturne and Ballade, op. 47, 
were followed by a Moszkowski bit in quick time. Raff, 
Grieg, Chaminade, Rubinstein and Liszt were all repre- 
sented in the last part of the program, the five offering 
great opportunity for study in contrasts and likenesses, 
and many of which were exaggerated by Mrs. Alexander 
for that purpose. A brief explanatory talk was given be- 
fore each number on the program.—Washington Times._ 





Mrs. Hadden Alexander, of New York, who entertained 
the guests of the New York City Chapter with her won- 
derful musical talent Monday night, is one of the women 
to be proud of, and the New York delegation makes the 
most of her. She is a pianist of superb technic, is a grad- 
uate of several conservatories of music in the United 
States, and has had the instruction of the best masters in 
Berlin. The result is the most exquisite combination of 
power, execution and sentiment, "pea the elaboration of a 
divinely bestowed talent. Half New York is raving over 
her and Washington women are a close second. Withal, 
Mrs. Alexander is a charming woman, as unassuming as 
though she had never played before crowned heads.— 
Washington Star. 





The music room at Rauscher’s was crowded last even- 
ing to hear the program offered by Mrs. Hadden Alex- 
ander, of New York, who proved before she had fairly 
begun on rather a lengthy program that she is a most 
capable pianist. The first portion of the program was 
devoted to the writings of MacDowell, followed by Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Moszkowski, Raff, Grieg, Chaminade, 
Rubinstein and Liszt. Her best work perhaps was shown 
in the MacDowell and Chopin numbers, and the “Tar- 
antelle” of Moszkowski, this number winning for the per- 
former a storm of applause—Washington Post. 
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From Paris. 

ULE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN has closed her engage- 
M ments in “Carmen” and “Mignon” at the Opéra Co- | 
mique, Paris. Her success is testified to by her re-en- 
gagement for the month of March. 

Mlle. de Lussan wins the Parisian public (aside from 
her talents) by a trait peculiar enough—in common with 
Sibyl Sanderson—that of producing an impression of a 
strong respect for and desire to please the audience, at the 
same time that she guards gracefully the illusion of the 
scene. Her Carmen piquant, coquettish, brilliant 
and attention holding, but not Andalusian and not Meri- 
mée. Her French accent is found very defective, and her 
voice frequently too “mature” for the situations, especially 


was 


in “Mignon.” But the feeling of the house had no sooner 
seized upon these facts that some new charm, some unex- 
pected grace, some gentle emanation of appeal held the 
opera glasses raised in regard, and the tongues tied by 
approval. Her form, which is exceptionally good, her 
charming costumes and a certain fund of womanly gesture 
more natural than dramatic, add to make this impression. 
The result is that she carries the house and keeps atten- 
In “Mignon” she was especially effective. In fact 
seldom 


tion 
there are many who assert that they have seen 
this rather stupid opera so vivified and vitalized as by 
Mile. de Lussan. She was recalled many times, and, as 
above stated, is re-engaged. 

M. Emile Bertin, well known as teacher of mise-en-scéne 
at Paris, has been nominated and appointed ‘premier 
Regisseur de la Scéne” at the Opéra Comique—that is, 
master of the rehearsals of the repertory. It is with great 
pleasure that Tue Musica Courter records this fact, and 
that the numerous friends and pupils of M. Bertin across 
the water will read it. M. Bertin has done much by his 
persistent and interesting experience with ensemble classes 
at the Salle Pleyel to shake the sleepy and indifferent in 
fluences which surround the study of acting in Paris. In 
this more than any other way foreign students suffer in 
Paris, and in this as in many another way in their operatic 
career, Mr. Bertin has helped them 

For those who will still profit by the instruction which 
M. Bertin can give outside of his duties, his address may 
always be found on page 3 of this paper 

In the Berliner-Signale of February 1 appears a charm- | 
Mathias 


eminent 


ing biographical sketch and good portrait of 
Lussy, referred to in last week’s paper as the 
and of “Expression in | 


author of works on “Rhythm” 


Music.” 

The Signale writes: ‘“‘M. Mathis Lussy must be regarded 
as the Columbus of this new section of the musical world. 
It is only by the science of rhythm and expression that the 
music of the past has a chance of being comprehended. 
The music of the future must gain in power through the 
works of Lussy, Riemann, Westpal, Fuchs, Thiersch, 
Christian, &c.” 

Miss Munchhoff has left 
Dresden. After her engagement, which is very flattering | 
for this young student, she returns in March to continue 
her studies with Madame Marchesi, of whom she is one of 
the most promising pupils. On Saturday Miss Munch- 
hoff sang at the closing matinee musicale of M. Schlesin- 
ger. Her a high crystalline, but very musical, 
soprano, showed to good advantage in “The Rossignol,” 
by Handel; “Du bist die Ruh,” Schubert, and “Die Nuss- | 
baum,” by Schumann. She has a very winning and agree- 
able personality. Madame Marchesi was present. 

At the same matinee musicale, which was extremely 
interesting, Miss Mandelick sang “La Ballade des 
Desesperés,” written by M. Bemberg, who himself re- 
cited the poem and accompanied on the piano. A violon- 
cello and violin accompaniment were played by artists. 
Miss Mandelick made a sensation, as she always does, by 
her voice and by her beauty. Harold Bauer played | 
Chopin in his remarkable manner, and Madame de Reibna | 
sang superbly. She and her father, Mr. Schlesinger, have 
left for the season at Nice. 

Prano Music ror Very YouncG Puptts. 

At the concert of the Beethoven Normal School of 
Piano were played the following compositions by children, 
from seven to fourteen possibly. As each piece had been 
chosen for some special object in piano education, and as 
all of them were interesting, some of them very pretty, 
perhaps the list may be useful to some teachers of piano. 
By Beethoven, Menuet of the Eighteenth Sonata and 
finale of the First Symphony for eight hands; by Mozart, 
an Andante; by Mendelssohn, Caprice in E minor; Schu- 
mann, “Elévation,” from “Pieces Romantique”; Wagner- 
Liszt, “Spinning Song,” from “Flying Dutchman”; Chopin, 
Scherzo in B flat minor, Impromptu in F major, Valse in 
A minor, Polonaise in C sharp minor; Weber, Larghetti 


Paris to sing in Leipsic and | 


voice, 


” 


and Allegro Passionato of Concertstiick; Guilmant, 
“Chanson d’Enfant”; Tschaikowsky, Valse; Pfeifer, 
“Piece Humoresque”; Godard, “En Courant,” Second 


Valse, four hands; Thomé, Menuet, four hands; Dubois, 
Adagio of a Farandole; Balutet, First Mazurka, Rhap- 
sody for piano and violin, Gavotte; Wieniawski, Legende 
for piano and violin; Liszt, Fifth Rhapsody; Grieg, Al- 








| four 


| the streets here, “conspued 


legro of Sonata, op. 7; Pierné, Tarantelle, No. 
fifteen pieces; Sporck, “Pensée lointaine’”’; Mongin, Gigue; 
Delionce, “Diane”; Beyer, “Une toute petite Soirée,” 
hands; Verrinist, March, four 
“Joyeux Printemps”; Landry, “Petit Moulin,” two pianos; 
Flaxland, Valsetta; Wachs, ‘“Musette et Tambourin”; 
Lack, Valse Viennoise; Carman, “Marche 
Bentz, Gavotte; Hitz, ““‘Les Primeveres”’; 
etto, Sari, “Ronde des Elfes’’; 
Gavotte Marquise; Landry, “En Voyant,” two pianos 
Arsam, Danse Persane; Lack, Mazurka; 
Wachs, Valse des Fees, “Pendant l’entr’ acte”; Leroux, 
Valse de Ballet; Massenet, ‘““Tararant Divertissement des 


Erinnyes.” 


hands; 


Cosaque” ; 
Landry, Minu 
Bachman 


two pianos; 


Impromptu 


Musi 

Among valuable new music for 
Durand, of Paris, are the following: “Istar,” “Variations 
Symphoniques,” by Vincent d’Indy, dedicated to the 
Symphonic Society of the Ysaye concerts. The 
consisting of twenty-seven 


PIANO FOR ADULTS 


piano just out by 


reduc- 
tion for four hands, op. 42, 
pages, is 4 frs., the orchestra 
parts 20 frs. A splendid study for advanced pupils is the 
first named. 

Victor Dolmetsch has three charming pieces with the 
same house: ““Musette,” ““Esquisse Valse” and “Fantaisie 
Menuet.” These are of moderate difficulty, graceful and 
effective; 5 and 6 frs. By Fontenailles a showy and 
attractive Valse de Concert of nine pages and “Coeur 
a romantic bit of melody of 5; “Reve,” by 
by Lavignac; “Petit air ancien,” 
by Boéllmann; “Pales Rayons,” 


score is 12 frs., orchestra 


Simple,” 
Falkenberg; “Alger,” 
Hansen; “Sur la Mer,” 
by Ferrari, and “Petite Suite,” by Biisser, a collection of 
four exquisite pieces for four hands, 4 frs. (“En Sour- 
dine,” “Valse Lente,” ‘“Vielle Chanson” and “Scher- 
zetto”), are other new compositions of this enterprising 
and courteous music house, 4 Place la Madeleine, Paris. 


15, of 


progress. She sang an air from “Herodiade,” 


There should be no misunderstanding in regard to the 
Institut Polytechnic, of which an announcement may be | 


found on page 3. 
ous professors have the sole charge of the classes they 
direct. The head and directress of this popular educa- 
tional headquarters is Madame Paquet-Mille, a French 


| educator of authority and distinction, who has established 
| c . 
| the institute after her own educational views and plans 


She has herself the charge and the responsibility of the 
education given. The professors are all subject to her 
direction. This point is essential, as there are institutes 
where the opposite course is pursued, and where there is 
no central responsibility 

Among recent additions to the values of the Institut 
Polytechnic are perfected means of teaching French to 
foreigners. A blackboard containing the Yersin classifica- 
French sounds, and daily exercises thereon is 
made the After thorough 
grounding in the sounds, the pupils pass into the hands of 
M. Davigny, of the Comédie Frangaise, to put into prac- 


tion of 


basis of this instruction. 


This is not an institute where the vari- | 


| Tennyson songs and several German ballads 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


. . | 
Schmoll, | 
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in twos and threes and fours at every comma and semi- 
colon between sounds, sometimes under cover of a long 
note, sometimes of a huge scream, sometimes during a 
everybody nearly 
Other groups chatted agreeably 


sleepy colloquy when else was too 


asleep to be disturbed. 
out loud, and had a good time to pass the time. 
The singers never noticed any of these things of course; 


singers never notice anything but their own voices. 


They are not a sensitive race, singers, and never “feel” 


ditions as other people do; as long as they are allowed 
to proceed they are happy, no matter for conditions 

as made by two pianos and was interesting 
in the extreme, and well played. Mlle 


part of Erda admirably. It was the second time her beau- 


The music w 


Olitzka sang the 


itful voice had been heard in Paris. Once at the Colonne 
concerts with great success, as has been already an- 
nounced. She has left the city for Berlin and St. Peters 
burg, to return in May 

Among recent concerts given in the city are the follow 


ing: Concert of the works of Mile. Catherine Zoegger, 
by the composer, with the assistance of M. Albert Geloso; 
of M. varied works; of Mme. Teresa Tosti, 
the contralto, and M. Rodolfe Panzer, the pianist; con- 
cert of which M. 
Falcke played the Grieg sonata for piano and violin with 
M. Sechiari; concert of Mlle. Marie Weingaertner, con 
cert of the Société d’Art, varied concert of works by 
French composers, French works by M 
Philipp, with the Colonne Orchestra; concert by Mrs. 
Homer, an American student, in Paris, given with the as- 


Lhevine in 


chamber music at the Ambigu, in 


concert of new 


sistance of artists 

Mrs. Homer, of Julian, Fidéle 
Koenig, has a fine contralto voice that has made much 
melodies by 
her husband, “Break, Break,” “Slumber Song,” “der Kos- 
sack,” melodies by Brahms, Sapphic ode, “Meine Liebe ist 
duo 


who is a pupil and 


Grun,” the grand aria from the “Prophéte,” and a 
from “Aida.” 

Mrs 
her husband is professor of composition and harmony, 
having studied in Munich 
Bar” is one of his successes. While in Europe with his 


Homer is a well-known singer in Boston, where 


Leipsic and “Crossing the 
wife he has written much, among other things a set of 
While in 
France he has taught a larg« The 
“Maitres Chanteurs” and other works were made the basis 
of the study Conferences 
illustration 


class of Wagnerites 


discussion and singing as 


varied the exercises, which were of real in- 


| terest and profit to the members 


tice the sounds in conversation, diction and declamation, | 


after which they pass into the opera class, where the atten- 
tion may be concentrated on acting and interpretation 
without the interminable and hopelessly useless interrup- 


tion on account of “bad French.” 


Voila, a reformation to be heartily welcomed, one of the | 


first efforts in the right direction is the teaching of French 
to American singers 
Among recent Wagner 
musical world been devoted 
wholly to Wagner music, the “Maitres Chanteurs” hold- 
ing the ground resolutely at the Opéra. No concert at 
the Cirque d’Ete is without Wagner. At a concert given 
for the extension of foreign languages in 
“Rheingold,” complete in concert form, was given. A 
Hanka Schjelderup was devoted 


indications in the French 


have a Colonne concert, 


France, the 


concert given by Mme 
wholly to Wagner compositions, and a class taught in 


Wagner lore has existed all the season. Yet a few, very 


few years ago, Wagner Wvas carried in rag effigy through | 


.” “4 bas” ed and “a l’eau” d by 
the street mob to the street mob’s content. And when 
asked why they did so, and who the culpable was and 


what he had done to merit the treatment, they replied 


that they did not know and they did not care. It was 
something to “conspuer,” something to make “a caval- 
cade.” It was a—‘féte”! 

The “l’Or du Rhin” was a strange performance. Four 


gods, three goddesses, three daughters of the Rhine, two 
Nibelungen and began their “hard work” 
when people had scarcely risen from their dinner tables 
throughout the city. They were still barking and howling 
and yelping away there after the people had all dispersed 


two giants 


in carriages and omnibuses over the city at midnight 
As there was no stop or break to the continuance the peo 
ple who came late were obliged to slip and slide in most 
any way, contrary to the discipline of concerts, 
which prevents entrance during the “ execution” of the 
piece. As there was but one “piece,” 
cution,” they were obliged to be let in. This movement 
had scarcely ceased when those within look 
about for means of escape. As there was evidently no 
chance of an entr’acte they began slipping and sliding out 


most 


and it was all “exe- 


began to 





Mrs. Homer is now engaged to sing at Vichy this sum 
mer in eight operas—“‘Roi d’Ys,” “Hamlet,” “Samson,” 
Venus in Ortrude, “Attaque du Moulin,” 
&c. Vichy is 


a very important musical point in the summer season 


Tannhauser,” 
She sings thirty times, beginning in June 


and the engagement is a very flattering one. 

Miss Isabelle Davis Carter, sister of Mrs. Helen Mai 
3rooklyn teacher, has sung three times already 
Laborde Her teacher is 


Miss Carter’s brother, 


gille, the 
at the matinees of 
much pleased with her progress 
by the way, is professor of musical art in Pittsburg, Pa 


Madame 


An organist highly esteemed and graduate of a German 
college, he writes much for that instrument, and has re- 
ceived prizes for some from the National Association. He 
is a pupil of William Mason. 

Miss Helene Koelling writes from London that she is 


making much progress with her voice Being much 
stronger than heretofore, her voice has become much 
rounder and fuller Miss Koelling is an earnest, am- 


bitious student and deserves to succeed 

Miss Sally Ackers, pupil of Madame Ashforth, of New 
York, a most charming, bewitching little blonde, who sings 
exquisitely, talks like a bird and writes very pretty songs 
is in Paris on a visit. Many people, without one-tenth of 
Miss Ackers’ stage qualities, are striving to that end 

Miss Witter has left Paris for Nice to rejoin her parents 
Before going she passed a morning in the organ loft of 
St. Sulpice, M. Widor, the organist of the church, having 
been the teacher of her teacher, now in Wisconsin, Mr 
Zenier. Miss Witter, though a pianist, studied singing 
while in Paris as a means of becoming acquainted with 
French music 

Rumor says that Miss Courtenay Thomas (Mlle. Cour 
tenay) is engaged at the Opéra Comique. The report is 
not yet vouched for, but we hope it may be truce 

It was Jane Hading who created Sapho at Paris, not 
Réjane. 

M. Jules Algier, the professeur de chant at Paris 
the professor of M. Guillaume Ibos, of Paris, now singing 
America Mr. Algier is the 
brochure on the “Physiology of the Voice,’ 
He is one of the most 


was 


in opera in author of a 


which has 
attracted much attention sincere 
and conscientious of teachers 

to sing here 


Holland hav- 


Emma Nevada has signed an engagement 
in Opéra Comique in May. She is now in 
ing great success. 

The sudden death of Abel Ram 


over a large circle of admiring friends 


has thrown a shadow 


He was one of the 
a connoisseur 


best men, cultured, interesting as a talker 
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of art, a great lover of music, a critic, friend of musicians 
and a man whose opinion was worth having. He was de- 


voted to his home in St. Servain. An Englishman, he 
was once consul to Nice. His widow, a gifted musician, is 
the centre of a large and influential musical circle. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ram were only on a visit to Paris. 


Opera in English. 
6é ANON,” vivacious, clear and gay with refined 
French gayety, was given at the American 
Theatre Monday evening. A series of beautiful stage pic- 
tures was presented, showing the ample resources of the 


She being | | company in the way of good looks, costumes and stage 
constantly subject to influenza was the source of the most | properties in general 


There were constant evidences 


! S 
tender solicitude by her husband, when, lo! he it was who throughout the opera that the stage management is far 


was taken. 

Percy Jackson and Edgar Marvin are at Cap Martin, 
near Menton. They are at present visiting at the villa 
of Lady Wiseman, a villa which adjoins that of the Em- 
press Eugenie, who is the intimate friend of the latter. 
Percy, who in Paris was pupil of M. Bouhy, has been in 
London, a pupil of Mr. Blower. They go to Rome for 








Easter, and spend next winter in Italy, after three months | 


more in London. 

At a matinee given recently by the Duchess of Bellune 
quite a sensation was created in the salons by the splen- 
did singing of an aria from “Rigoletto” by M. de Traba- 
delo. M. de Trabadelo, who has a vibrant tenor voice of 
passion and warmth, sings always with so much warmth 
and enthusiasm that he never fails to create it. He was in 


unusual spirits and voice that afternoon, and delighted the 


audience. 

Another treat was the singing of Miss Gertrude Ren- 
nyson, one of his pupils, who has a soprano voice of great 
beauty. She sang “Elsa’s Dream,” and won much ap- 
probation. 

Miss Spencer has returned home. She left Paris on the 
Champagne this week. Provided with a good, solid 
repertory of arias and songs, among them many charming 
ballads from the pen of her teacher, M. Bouhy, she will 
commence singing in concert at once. 

Miss Bancroft is the name of the young friend of Miss 





Gertrude Howe, who is studying piano and is staying with | 


the former in Paris. She is a pupil of Falkenberg, the 
composer and professor at the Rudy Institute. 


INFORMATION BUREAU. 





MAIL FoR ARTISTS. 
Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
Tue Musicat Courier Bureau of Information: 
Miss K. Bennett. 
Otto Hackh. 
Capt. C. A Furlong. 
Marie Engle. 
Miss Jeanne Delmar. 
Miss Marguerite Hall. 
Mrs. Jeanette Robinson Murphy. 
Mart ForwgrvDeb. 
Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 
vious issue: 


Gordon Darlington Richards. 

Martin Haurwitz. 

Richard Burmeister. 

Lillian Butz. 

Fe ome S. Jacoby. 
adame Sembrich. 

Mme. Marie Decca. 

Max Liebling. 

Feilding Roselle. 

Slade Olver. 

Mme. Marie Barna. 

Maud Reese-Davies. 

Clarence De Vaux Royer. 

William Mason. 


Baillard, a Powers “Pupil. 

Victor Baillard, of whom much has been written in 
Tue Courter, and who is one of Francis Fischer Powers’ 
best baritones, has just been engaged as baritone soloist of 
Memorial Church, Brooklyn, at a good salary. This is 
the church at which, fifteen years ago, Mr. Powers was 
himself the baritone soloist, and no greater tribute could 
be paid him as a teacher than to say that the position has 
been filled from that time to the present by one of his 
pupils. 


Josef Hofmann. 

Ten years ago, when Josef Hofmann made his début at 
Wallack’s Theatre, under Henry E. Abbey’s direction, 
Rudolph Aronson gave the first theme to the young vir- 
tuoso, upon which he improvised, playing it with all sorts 
of embellishments, with variations in several major and 
minor keys and then reverting back to the original theme, 
note for note, to the astonishment of the large number of 
critics and musicians present on that occasion. Mr. Hof- 
mann, who was Mr. Aronson’s guest recently at the Bijou 
Theatre, recalled this little incident with much pleasure. 

Martha Dorion Lowe. 

At a musicale in New York some of Mrs. Martha 
Dorlon-Lowe’s pupils were shown to a remarkable ad- 
vantage. Mrs. Oliver H. Dorlon’s brilliant high notes 
and fine execution were a surprise to her friends. Miss 
Etta van Wynen gave several numbers in a full contralto 
of rare quality. Misses Lulu Ruprecht and Florence 
Mayer were heard in duets, and were very enjoyable. 
Mrs. Lowe herself was induced to sing, which she did in 
the fine rich quality of voice for which she is well known. 
Mrs. Lowe has a large class, and is much encouraged by 





the results. 


| these light operas. 


superior to that which usually controls the productions of 
It is only by the careful attention to 
detail of color and grouping that such excellent results 
can be attained Little fault could be found with the act- 
ing, for added familiarity with the lines will remove the 
slight uncertainty of a first night performance The sing- 
ing was characteried by spontaneity and refined humor. 
The libretto has a certain historic interest. The action 
takes place in the days of Louis Quatorze, Madame de 
Maintenon and Ninon de |’Enclos, and the Marquis de 
Marsellac, a gentleman who varied his court duties by an 
interest in the stage. He considers himself a comedian 





OSCAR GIRARD. 


and an impresario, and whenever he appears is a domina- 
ting figure. This part is taken admirably by Oscar Gir- 
ard, who keeps the juste milieu between absurdity and 
over-elegance. He has not a good voice, but he man- 
ages it well, and is remarkably graceful. His portrayal 
of this character, difficult to represent, should be studied 
by comedians, especially amateurs. 

The famous beauty Ninon de |’Enclos was not misrep- 
resented by Miss Mildred Meade, a very handsome and 
well bred young woman, who moved easily and sang, 
after recovering from a very evident nervousness, with 
purity of tone and considerable power. Her voice is clear, 
and has been trained by a good method. The strongest 
wave of enthusiasm, however—there are always many 
waves of enthusiasm at the American Theatre—was dashed 
over little Nanon, the hostess of the Golden Lamb, a role 
taken by Grace Golden; another wave, almost equally 
strong, enveloped Hector, nephew of the Marquis de Mar- 
sellac, and an innocent youth learning the ways of the 
world. Charles Campbell, who took the part, is also one 
of the newcomers. He has an agreeable voice and stage 
presence. In his principal songs, the interpolated verses 
referring to many local matters, although out of harmony 
with the spirit of the opera, induced so many recalls that 
the saner part of the audience was forced to hiss the en- 
thusiasts in order to allow the opera to go on. 

Joseph F. Sheehan, in the important role of the Mar- 
quis d’Aubigne, had full scope for some of his best char- 
acteristics. His smooth tenor voice was particularly ef- 
fective in the waltz song, around which so many compli- 
cations cluster, and which is used so amusingly to further 
the interests of the lovers. It is sung first by the Mar- 
quis, disguised as a drummer, in order to win the affec- 
tions of Nanon. It is overheard by de Marsellac, who sings 
it as an original serenade to Ninon. Being reproached 
by Ninon for his absence, D’Aubigne sings the same sere- 
made as a peace offering to Nanon. De Marsellac, who 
overheard it when sung to Nanon, comes in later and sings 
it to Ninon and the assembled guests, and is laughed at for 
his plagiarism. The pious abbé, with sonorous voice, 
sings it to the accompaniment of an organ, played by a 
nun, to Madame de Maintenon in her sanctuary; and last- 
ly, D’Aubigne and de Marsellac both attempt to celebrate 
her birthday with the song. In this final complication the 
singing and acting of the whole company was admirably 


than in some of the solos, notably the impresario song of 
de Marsellac. 

The opening waltz, the “Ventre St. Gris,” and the limp- 
ing song showed the chorus to advantage. The humor in 
“make-up” of Nanon’s relations greatly pleased the au- 
dience. Altogether “Nanon” deserves to hold the stage 
for more than one week as one of the most admirable 
presentations of high-class comedy that has ever been 
offered to the New York public. Everyone should see it. 
The complete cast was: ; 

Marquis de Marsellac.. inaee dn -Oscar Girard 
BOOEOOG, TO WOO W conc cc cs cvccessces "Charles Campbell 
Marquis Henri d’ Aubigne, the King’s ss 


Joseph F. Sheehan 


Bombardine, his henchman. Charles Scribner 


Louis | Bee Pare |... ...Richard Ridgley 
dca cclclepka adv eeeune4 George Broderick 
5 ESE AR re ee re William Voigt 


Ninon de !’ indica, a famous beauty..Miss Mildred Meade 


Madame de Frontenac..................Miss Amy Travis 
I ES SL Miss Ruth White 
Gaston, Ninon’s page............ Miss Gertrude Quinlan 


Mme. de Maintenon, the King’s consort, 
Miss Bessie Fairbairn 


85 66s d Wan leas vbatkeh baw gut John Reid 
a a cline) as. ewebed Richard Beale 
a a ESS Al ae W. C. Brockmeyer 
NN bahay i560 ebe-0d¥nsoceec ese pneemeen E. Danton 
Mother Lizette.....................Miss Hattie Havens 
ESE SOC oe ee Miss Nellie Berwick 
I IES Sg o'n3.s 00 6 anos aulon oe Miss Georgie French 
— rere eB 
DE. ccvskssiusbesd tecesatetonene Richard Ridgley 
Chorus of peasants, soldiers, country relations, 
courtiers, ladies, &c. 


Oscar GIRARD. 

In legitimate, high-class comedy Oscar Girard has won 
an enviable reputation. He is more than an actor of tal- 
ent; he has the predisposition to his profession, which 
makes it just to call him an actor of genius. The highest 
class of comedy touches very nearly sometimes the borders 
of deep feeling. It is this subtle undercurrent of possi- 
bilities that every now and then manifests itself through 
Oscar Girard’s acting, and seems to convince an audience 
that he is not always the comedian. 

On the stage he is one of the most reliable among the 
reliable members of the Castle Square Company. He 
learns his dialogue with astonishing rapidity, and his 
music almost entirely by ear. Yet, it will be noted by 
those who listen carefully that his intonation is true, and 
that he is as much at home in the music as in the words 
of his part. His quickness is no doubt partly due to the 
French strain in his ancestry. He is of good French 
family through his mother, a clever and accomplished 
woman, who has more than ordinary musical ability. 

An example of his intellectuality worth noting is the 
playing of twenty operas in twelve weeks during his first 
experience with a stock company. He has often learned 
fifty pages of dialogue with two rehearsals,* that is, long 
rehearsals, which allow time to study and memorize po- 
sitions. With two of these rehearsals Mr. Girard gets an 
impressionist view of his part and easily fills in the de- 
tails afterward. He pursues the same method with the 
painting with which he amuses himself when at leisure 
in summer. In his methods generally he may be called 
an intellectual impressionist. Not all impressionists are 
intellectual. He has never had any regular training for 
the stage, excepting that of experience. He went on first 
with Ed. Rice in 1880 as “call boy.” He remained with 
Rice for ten years and when he left was second comedian. 

His first part of importance was that of Sir Joseph in 
“Pinafore.” He appeared in “Tar and Tartar” and in 
“Jupiter” brought out by Digby Bell On the Pacific 
Coast he had special success in “Sinbad.” After various 
other engagements he joined the Castle Square Company 
in September, 1896, and appeared for the first time there 
as Cadeaux in “Erminie.” He has many pleasant remi- 
niscences of the celebrated comedians with whom he has 
played, and whose methods he has carefully observed— 
William Crane, John Howson, John Mackay and others. 
His ideal, however, is Fred Leslie. 

His preferences in acting are for legitimate high comedy 
parts or for the opposite extreme—burlesque pantomime. 
An amusing story which he tells is of his assuming against 
his own judgment the tenor part in “Carmen.” Neither 
voice nor method were adapted to seriously harmonize 
with the rest of the cast; so the anomaly was presented 
of a burlesque Jean de Reszké. The house was packed, 
“Carmen” was ruined, but the critics were not severe, 
for the performance was unique. 

The part of Marsellac, which he is playing this week in 
“Nanon,” is considered one of his best. There are many 
inimitable touches, which could only be given by one 
who to his talents as an actor adds the training of a 
gentleman. 


William H. Lee’s Pupils. 


A concert will be given to-morrow night in Assembly 
Hall, 156 Fifth avenue, at which the Florence Bucking- 
ham Joyce Trio will play and William H. Lee and a num- 
ber of his pupils sing. 





spirited; the orchestra accompanied well, too, much better 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Concert Francais. 


HE concert given in Carnegie Hall last Monday after- 
noon in honor of Alexandre Guilmant and Raoul 
Pugno and in conjunction with Theodore Thomas and 
the Chicago Orchestra was a complete artistic success. 


wn 
| 
| 


The program was extremely interesting. It was this: 

Quverterd: Get Ret. Lents: ccc cvccccccccsdcsscssecs Berlioz | 
(Pour Orchestre.) ’ 

Variations Symphoniques.............+..+.. César Franck 


(Pour piano et orchestre.) 
(Pour la premiére fois en Amérique.) 
Le Chasseur Maudit, poéme symphonique..César Franck 
(Pour Orchestre.) 
. Guilmant 


Adoration 
.Guilmant 


Allegro, op. ne 
(Pour orgue et orchestre. ) 
Le Rouet d’Omphale, poéme symphonique. . 
(Pour auapueeene 
Cinquiéme Concerto...... , 
(Pour piano “et ‘orchestre.) 
(Pour la premiére fois en Amérique.) 
Méditation Ch. 
Final a la Schumann Sur un NGel.............. 
(Pour orgue et orchestre.) 
Suite d’Orchestre, Les Erinnyes................ Massenet 
Prelude. Scéne Religieuse. Entr’acte. Finale. 
Violoncello obligé, M. Bruno Steindel. 


. Saint-Saéns 


. Saint-Saéns 


Lefebre 
Guilmant 


The novelties proved worthy of the care bestowed on | 


them. The Franck Variations, 
before the general public—they were given some time ago 
by Mr. Pugno and the Seidl Orchestra at the Freund- 
schaft Club—are gems, especially the one with mystical 
color and strong Schumannish feeling. A duologue for 
piano and orchestra, the balance is maintained through- 
out. Although the general form is symphonic—a very 
free version—the ideas are not large and are treated with 


played for the first time | 


extreme delicacy rather than breadth. The involuted pas- | 


sage work and variety of design suggest Brahms. But 
there is an absence of largeness and originality of inven- 
tion. The main idea itself is not striking. It is, after all, 
the scholarly handling of the theme and the skillful or- 
chestration that made the main appeal to an audience, 


and it may be said without exaggeration that these Varia- | 


tions are written for an audience composed of pianists. 

The Symphonic Poem of Franck in another vein, 
the Hercules vein. A program would not have been 
amiss, although it is not difficult to discern a general plan 
in the composition. It with horn calls and the 
atmosphere is charged with idyllic feeling for the moment. 
The vigorous painting of disordered mental states—if 
such a thing can be painted—must be taken for granted. 
Some one rides furiously on the back of crazy rhythms, 
and there is a catastrophe with many dark surmises to- 
In form Liszt is suggested; in treatment, 
again it is Liszt, and the brilliancy and density of the 
orchestration and harmonies leave no doubt in one’s 
mind that Franck was a master of his material. 

The fifth concerto of Saint-Saéns was first played in 
Paris and at the Salle Pleyel by the composer in June, 


is 


opens 


ward the close. 


1896. Taffanel conducted a superb orchestra, and Saint- 
Saéns celebrated his fiftieth artistic anniversary. The 
composer, in the new work, follows in his old tracks. The 


form is as free as ever; indeed portions of the concerto 


are rhapsodic. The second movement is the most strik- 
ing. It is in the Tzigane manner, and is as Hungarian 
as anything ever penned by Liszt. The scoring of this 


movement is gorgeous in coloring. The piano has pas- 
quasi-recitative character against Gypsy-like 
The cymbalum is heard and the strings 
the 


sages of a 
orchestral effects. 
have the turgid, Oriental sweetness that is truly of 
Zigeuner. 

The first movement, coldly classical 
style, has a few warm spots, and such counterpoint! What 
a contrapuntalist is this man, and how easy sits his im- 
mense learning on his musical conscience. His canonic 
his skill in part writing so 
harmonic 


massive and 


somersaults are so enforced, 
unobtrusive, that precipices are jumped over, 
heights scaled that would prove fatal to less gifted and 
dexterous composers 

The last movement our old Saint-Saéns—brilliant, 
impetuous, the passage work consisting of glancing scales 
and rapid chord flights. Above all, the discreet, tactful 
orchestration and the making of the 
sound well. Saint-Saéns always reminds one Liszt. 
He is indeed a sort of Parisian Liszt, for the great Hun- 
garian has had more influence on the Frenchman than 
any other composer save Bach. 


1s 


solo 
of 


Pugno was in magnificent form, and has never played 
with finesse, such warm musical feeling, such in- 
tellectual grasp. In the variations he surpassed himself in 
delicacy; in the concerto he was brilliant and compelling. 
Technically his performance was a tour de force. He 
was recalled, and finally played his charming own 
“Causerie sous le Bois.” 

Guilmant was given a royal reception, and in his play- 
ing displayed himself the master. His own compositions 
were received with enthusiasm, and he, too, had to play 
a solo number. The orchestra, under Mr. Thomas, 
covered itseif with glory. Berlioz, Saint-Saéns and 
Franck were all played with virtuosity, and the extreme 
refinement of “Le Rouet d’Omphale” suggested innu- 


such 


Exception must be taken to the tym- 
The fortes were 


merable rehearsals. 
pani, especially in the Berlioz overture. 
without vibration, were dull thuds. The fault seems to be 
with the instruments, not with the player, who is the same 
skilled Herr Loewe who has been so long associated with 
the fortunes of Mr. Thomas. In solidity and surety the 


Chicago Orchestra has no superior in the land, despite 
two slips in the brass during the afternoon. 
A Church Concert. 
The Ladies’ Guild of the Bloomingdale Reformed 


Church will give a concert to-night in the Church. Those 
who will appear are Paul Wiallard, Albertus Shelley, Geo. 
S. Kittridge, R. S. Pigott, T. H. Fellows, 
Hirsch, Mrs. Harriet Webb and Miss Augusta Glose. 


The Greene Recitals. 


recitals at the H. 
Morey 


The sixth of a series of vocal 
Greene studios was given by Miss Lillian 


Wednesday. Miss Morey 


last 


Miss Fannie | 


| 


W. | 


possesses one of the many rare | 


voices which have come to us from the Pacific Coast. | 


Added to a magnetic presence is a ripe artistic sense 


which inspires her hearers with a consciousness that they 


extremes of requirements were shown in the “Song of 
Trouble,” by Mr. Greene, and the aria, “La Mort de 
Jeanne d’Arc,” by Bemberg. Her pathetic reading of the 
ballad was no less delightful than her achievement in the 
Bemberg aria. 

The program was as follows: 


| Gavotte, Mignon ............ . Thomas 
SG, SOE A GD, ov vwir eh scctasevessess ewes Kennedy 
My Love Is a Weaver....... . Hildach 
The Buried Past .. Schumann 
I’ll Not oe Secarene-s . Schumann 
| To Thee Stdntwhe -destekas obs ewan ama . Lebrun 
Sunshine Song AP SRE pe ee ee ee Grieg 
The Night Has a Thousand Eyes. . Parsons 
A Song of Trouble. Greene 
NE I Bag ols stim Vie spain gecrveesnes Lassen 
At Twilight .. Nevin 
Ry ee eee ba pte 
a Mort de Jeanne ‘@ Arc... casdes Bemberg 
Accompanist, Miss Florence Turnbull ‘Hill. 


in | 


| out Italy and the south of France, 


instruments | 
| United 





Karl Grienauer-Henrietta Scholder Concert. 


This occurs next Saturday evening, March 12, in Chick- 
ering Hall, with this program: 


Sonate in F, op. 8 (piano and ’cello). ... Grieg 
William C. Rehm and Karl Grienauer. ‘ 
Romanze, Since First I Met Thee............. Rubinstein 


Lollie Nonnenbacher. 


Faust Fantasie sees 
Karl Grienauer and Henrietta Scholder. 


Nur were die Sehnsucht kennt...... .. Tschaikowsky 

Thou’rt Like Unto a Lovely RNR ERR Ione Smith 

Herzelied (Altdeutsch)................ .Goldmark 
Marie von etnies 

IE ois b.a5 owen Schumann 

To the Spring .Gounod 

Popper 


Spinnlied ie ee ae 
Karl Grienauer and Henrietta Scholder 
Still as the Night (duet) Goetze 
Marie von Sternberg and Lollie Nonnenbacher 
Gypsy Dances Sarasate 
Karl Grienauer and Henrietta Scholder 


Mr. Grienauer tunes his ’cello G-D-A-E, like the violin, 
and so accomplishes the unusual feat of performing violin 


works on the violoncello. 

After graduating from the Vienna Conservatory of Mu- 
sic with the highest honors he received the position as solo 
’cellist at the Court Opera in Turin, and later acted as solo 
‘cellist in the Opera House La Scala, in Milan. A tew 
years after, having made extensive concert tours through- 
he became solo ’cellist 
at the Concerthaus, in Berlin 

The next year Grienauer came to America, and was 
made a member of Theo. Thomas’ Orchestra in Chicago; 
after this engagement he went to San Francisco with the 
well-known conductor Fritz Scheel, and for two years was 
solo cellist of the Symphony Orchestra, which was organ- 
ized by Mr. Scheel. At the expiration of the second year 
Grienauer left San Francisco and was engaged by Walter 
Damrosch for his German opera tournée throughout the 
States during the season of ’95-6, and has now 
ocncluded to settle down in New York city accept 
concert engagements as solo ’cellist, and a limited number 
of pupils. His system of instruction is the same as that 
adopted by the Vienna Conservatory of Music 

Concerning Henrietta Scholder, six years of age, a cor- 
respondent of the Baltimore American recently wrote from 


to 


here: 

At a concert recently given in Steinway Hall she accom- 
panied no less renowned a musician than the cellist Karl 
Grienauer. When he entered the room, leading by the 
hand the chubby little child an amused smile appeared on 
the faces of the assembled guests. Henrietta, however, 
was very much in earnest. Her fat little legs had much 
trouble in keejing up with the tall young ’cellist, and when 
the two made a bow in unison the audience was ready to 
explode with laughter. 

When Henrietta had been seated on the piano stool, 
however, she speedily changed the laughter of the guests 
to absorbed attention Henrietta, as a musician, gave 
proof of musicianly instinct that left her years far behind. 


are in the presence of a musician as well as a singer. The | Carl Busch is conductor, played a new symphony, 
| Busch, 
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Richard Burmeister. 


A piano recital will be given in Mendelssohn Hall by 


Richard Burmeister on Tuesday afternoon, March 15. 


Students’ 

On Thursday evening, March 17, the students of the 

National Institute of Music will give a concert in Stein- 
way Hall. 


Concerts. 


Symphony by Carl Busch. 
Kansas City, which 
by Mr. 
concert given on February 25 in the Coates 
of that city. The new work was most en- 
and is being very favorably dis- 
The rest of 
of this very 


The Philharmonic Orchestra of of 


at the 
Opera House 
thusiastically received, 
cussed in the musical circles of Kansas City 
consisted of the works 


the program also 


scholarly musician. 
Walter C. Gale’s Next Recital. 
This prominent young organist gives his sixteenth 
organ recital next Monday evening, March 14, at Holy 
Trinity Church, Harlem (Lenox avenue and 122d street), 
assisted by Madame Schelle-Gramm, with this 
program: 


Sonata No. 


soprano, 


, in F minor Mendelssohn 


Invocation. ; Du Bois 

O Divine Redeemer. . Gounod 

Shepherd of Israel. . Harris 
Madame ‘Gramm 

Sonata No. 1, in D minor, op. 42 Guilmant 

Berceuse, in E major.... Saint-Saéns 

Cradle Song of the Virgin ; Brahms 
Madame Gramm 

Viola obligato by Mr. Gramm 
| Vorspiel to Lohengrin, / Wagner 


Gounod-Sarasate | 


Overture to Tannhauser. |**** 
Arranged for the organ by S. P. Warren 


Recital in Cedar Rapids. 


The following is the program of the thirty-eighth re- 
on Sun 


cital, given in Grace Church, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
day, February 27: 
Grand Prelude aoe , .D’ Evry 
William J. Hall 
Violin solo, La Songe ae Pe . Yamara 
Jacob Schmidt 
Vocal solo, The Celestial City..... . Pontius 
Miss Beatrice Picthall 
i Fey | are Godefroid 
Miss Helena Stone 
Prelude and Fugue in G major . Bach 
William J. Hall 
Violin solo, 
Andante from Second Concerto Vieuxtemps 
Caprice de Concert........... ‘ {usin 
Jacob Schmidt 
CN. So. oe eens . Wostenholme 


William J. Hall 

Harp solo, Reverie Schuecker 

Miss Helena Stone 

Grand Choeur : bee Hollins 
William J. Hall 

Ysaye and Pugno in Brooklyn. 


two great artists appeared last week with the 
Here laudatory notices from the 


The se 


Seidl Society are some 


press: 

Two artists of the first rank, 
Raoul Pugno, pianist, appeared last evening as soloists at 
the fifth concert of the season of the Seid! Society at the 
Academy of Music. Ysaye and Pugno not only played 
solos, but the two together played Liszt’s Twelfth Rhap- 
sody, arranged by Joachim, and to quiet the wild demon- 
stration which greeted them, came back after numerous 

calls and gave one movement from one of Mozart’s im- 
mortal sonatas. Ysaye had appeared in Brooklyn once 
before this season, and four years ago, on his first visit 
to the United States, he was the soloist at four of the six 
Seidl concerts. In that year he drew larger audiences than 
any other soloist, and the magic of his name led to his 
re-engagement month after month. Last evening the au- 
dience received him like an old friend. It was Pugno’s 
first appearance in Brooklyn, and his welcome when he 
first showed himself on the stage came largely from those 
who had heard him play at the concerts in Manhattan. 

His solo was the Grieg A minor concerto, which he 
played with the New York Philharmonic Society at Car- 


Eugene Ysaye, violinst, and 


negie Hall in December. It is a masterly composition, 
well suited to Pugno’s heroic style. It is a strange coin- 
cidence, but we have in this country at the present time 


three Frenchmen who are great musicians, and also splen- 
did examples of physical manhood—Plangon, the basso; 
Guilmant, the organist, and Pugno, the pianist of last 
evening. Pugno is unlike any of the great piz anists of the 
day. His strength is very different from that of Pader- 
ewski’s or Siloti’s. He has nothing of Rubinstein, or 
d’ Albert, or Stavenhagen, and yet he is a great artist. The 
Grieg Concerto which he played is a work that will live. 
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It reveals the wonderful creative faculty of the Norwegian, 
who in his home in the far North turns out scores almost 
as rapidly as the prolific Bach did over two centuries ago. 
For his solo Ysaye played Lalo’s concerto, a composition 
abounding in dreamy passages and brilliant runs, and he 
interpreted them with great beauty of tone and varied ex- 
pression. The audience kept the artist trotting back and 
forth, and when finally he came back to the stage with his 
violin under his arm the wildest enthusiasm reigned. 
When quiet was restcred Ysaye played the first movement 
over again. Pugno, in response to the recalls after his 
solo, played one of his own compositions.—The Standard- 
Union, Brooklyn, March 2, 1808. 





The fifth of the Seidl Society concerts was given last 
night. Eugene Ysaye and Raoul Pugno were the soloists. 
Ysaye has appeared on several occasions in this city, and 
he was at his best last night, although he had been playing 
at a Manhattan matinee. He chose Lalo’s F major con- 
certo for his appearance—a sweet, quaint, winning, but not 
powerful work. It sounded like the composition of a 
northern Mendelssohn. The solo part is clear and tune- 














ful, though not decisive as to form, and the orchestral set- | 


ting is restrained nearly to monotony. As you never 
notice what sort of clothes a well-dressed man is wearing, 
so in listening to Ysaye you do not think, for you do not 
care how he produces his effects. You are not piqued or 
excited by them; you are commanded. His style is so 
solid and so certain that entire confidence is felt at once. 


His tone is strong, yet clear and brilliant, and in merely | 
exhibitive work, such as occurs in the Vieuxtemps num- | 


ber that he played for the thirty or forty aforementioned, 
he can be as spectacular as Ole Bull. Pugno, the pianist, 
was heard for the first time in Brooklyn on this occasion, 
and he stirred much enthusiasm. 

He is, first of all, a manful player. His tone is strong, 
decisive, dashing. He is a Plangon of the piano. In the 
physical force of his playing he more strikingly recalls 
Rubinstein than any artist who has visited this country of 
late, and when he played with Ysaye the Rubinstein- 
Wienawski combination was immediately recalled. He 
does not caress the keys like Paderewski and Joseffy; he 
orders them. Sometimes he bullies them. His piano is 
not his mistress; it is his army of retainers. Of course, in 
that sort of an attitude we cannot expect much tenderness 
or sentiment; but our expectations are disappointed, for 
while Pugno is no weeper, and has not a morbid or 
mawkish strain in his composition, yet he plays with an 
intelligent appreciation of feeling, and might even play 
Chopin, one would fancy. His pedaling is not invariably 
clear, and he sometimes gives weight to a forte passage 
by a slight syncopation, building on his air and ornament 
ae he has pronounced the bass.—Brooklyn Eagle, March 
2,1 





In securing two such great artists as Ysaye and Pugno 
for one occasion the Seid! Society provided a concert last 
evening at the Academy of Music which ranks as one of 
the finest given in Brooklyn this season. The large at- 
tendance may be accounted for by the return of the violin 
virtuoso, who has already established an enviable reputa- 
tion here, and by the reappearance of the French pianist, 
M. Raoul Pugno. 

M. Pugno typifies the French even more in his playing 
than in his appearance. His bodily proportions are not 
suggestive of the nervous temperament which rightly 
belongs to most musicians, though the early part of his 
performance of the Grieg Piano Concerto in A minor 
betrayed that temperament. In light running passages 
there is a distinctive delicacy of touch and execution, and 
while the difficulties of technic were apparently well 
mastered, in the heavier passages bodily motion was com- 
bined with muscular activity of the arm, effecting to a 
considerable degree what may be termed high art in play- 
ing. The concerto was an unfamiliar one to Brooklyn 








audiences, but it took well, and M. Pugno was recalled 


four times, the last time to play an encore. 

Ysaye’s solo number, exquisitely rendered, was a violin 
concerto in F major, by Lalo. The most brilliant number 
of the evening, and the one in which Pugno appeared at 
his best, was the Liszt Twelfth Rhapsodie, arranged by 
Joachim. This likewise demanded and received an encore. 
Though the program was long everyone waited for the 
closing Wagner number, the “ Ride of the Valkyries.”— 
The Brooklyn Citizen, March 2, 1808. 


Meehan in New Haven. 


Mr. Meehan sang in this city a month ago, when the 
Evening Register said of him: 


entire musical profession of New York and vicinity. Brief 
addresses will be made by a number of speakers, an in- 
formal musical program will be given by several well- 
known artists, and a pleasant opportunity for social inter- 
course and acquaintance will be afforded. Come and 
bring any professional friends whom you may interest to 
join you. 
Very sincerely yours on behalf of the association, 
SuMNER SALTER, President. 


F. W. RresBerG, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Among those who will take part in the program will 
be Miss Adele Lewing, Miss Clara L. Smith, Mrs. 
Sawyer, Mr. Averill, Ion Jackson, Townsend H. Fellows, 
Albert G. Thiers, Charles H. Clarke, E. A. Hayes and 
Felix Arens. 

Julia Officer. 


Just before the Thomas orchestra lett for New York 
Miss Julia Officer closed the contract for a five weeks’ 
engagement, under Arthur Mees, as conductor, at the 
Trans-Missisippi and International Exposition at Omaha, 
beginning June 1. The exposition will be held from 
June until November. 

Lillian Butz. 

Last evening, March 8, Miss Lillian Butz sang at the 
Waldorf-Astoria as soloist for the Apollo Club concert. 
Sunday, March 6, Miss Butz sang with Innes’ Famous 
Band in the very successful concert given at the Man- 
hattan Theatre, and received a hearty welcome and most 
generous applause from the large audience. 


The Orpheus Quartet. 

The Orpheus Quartet and Mandolin Club gave a very 
successful concert in the Lakewood Hotel, Lakewood, 
February 26. So well pleased were the Lakewood 
audience and managers that the quartet has been engaged 
again for Easter week. Mr. Martin, who sang to the 
evident delight of the audience, and Mr. Hubbard, Mr. 
Dudley, Mr. Jeliff and Miss Bertha Lyon, of the Quartet, 
are pupils of Mrs. Ogden Crane. 


Next Virgil Recital. 


The next Virgil recital will occur March 15 at Car- | 
negie Lyceum at 8:15 Pp. M. Persons desiring tickets may | 
procure them by writing to or applying at the school or | 


at the leading music stores and Steinway’s. 

Misses Florence Traub, Bessie Benson, Lucile Smith, 
Marjorie Parker, Albert Burgemeister and Robert C. 
Young are to be the players. There will also be a highly 
interesting display of technical ensemble playing by these 
six players on six claviers. 

Meehan-Lee-Joyce Recital. 


At Assembly Hall, Fifth avenue and Twentieth street, 
this program will be given, those participating being the 
Florence Buckingham Joyce Trio (Mrs. F. B. Joyce, 
piano; Miss Janet Allen, violin; Miss Agnes Matilde 
Dressler, ‘cello); William H. Lee, baritone; Charles 
Meehan, soprano, with the assistance of Mr. Lee’s follow- 
ing pupils: Mrs. Alice M. Tenney, contralto; Miss Letitia 
V. Kennedy, contralto; Charles H. Kerner, Jr., baritone; 
B. J. Conville, bass; A. Goldmark, bass: 


Andante, from Trio in F major...........+-+++++ Bargiel 
The Trio. : 

IN hic Soo nedes can wenr ees iaeaead ions covers Smith 

Mr. Lee. 

Ph Oe ED. os up eesabeo sed sscdoniveenneeen Denza 
Mrs. Tenney. 

IN idk ae idee’ ccttamndiae +6onnesetnns Popper 
Miss Dressler. 

le es CNG in vo cn sieee 650s 0 nr dared vee Schumann 


Charles Meehan is well known as one—probably the | 


best—male soprano before the public at the present time. 
Since the day of Blatchford Ravanaugh and Harry Bran- 
don we have had no voice which approaches his. He is 
gifted with a vocal organ of exceptional purity, ample 
volume and with it a large measure of artistic feeling. 
He executed the most, and his delivery is full of intelli- 
gence, refinement and poetic expression. His artistic 
singing charmed the largest audience last evening, and he 
was accorded an enthusiastic reception. 

He sang “Ich Liebe Dich” with artistic grace and Weil’s 
“Fruhlingslied” was given in a manner which displayed 
the purity and beauty of his vocal gifts. He was obliged 
to respond to several insistent recalls, and sang Guy 
d’Hardelot’s “Dit Oui Mignon” and the perennial 
“Coming Thro’ the Rye.” His stage presence is pleas- 
ing and he presents a picture at once picturesque, artistic 
and conscientious. 


New York State M. T. A. To-Night. 


The following invitation is general: 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT: 
STUDIO 508, CARNEGIE HALL. t 
NEw YorK, February 28, 1898 
You are cordially invited to attend a meeting of the 
t and present members of the New York State Music 
eachers’ Association, and all interested in the welfare of 
music teachers as a class, to be held on Wednesday even- 
ing, March 9, at 8 o'clock, in the club room, Carnegie 
Hall, elevator entrance on Fifty-seventh street, with a 
view of attracting attention to the work of the association 
and awakening an interest in its affairs on the part of the 








Se Ri EN ee tas n-cadine taeeeroesiv dessa Mildenberg 


IND Silo e nod carctaer nip edis cacnestcedeien eil 


Charles Meehan. 


Andantino, from Trio in F major............+-++.++ Gade 
a ee ns ts pees fo rere Herbert 
The Trio. 

Bint Gir TG Bnew on ssrerckdsamiy ss <acvcnezenes Murray 
Mr. Conville. 

Ce CI ic bck bo ccehevonnsavabakrinses os ¢0be Beach 
DEN Aetna eae oeeba ss oteene rede ccccend Faure 
Miss Allen. 

In Quesiro Suolo (Favorita)............00++0+- Donizetti 
Miss Kennedy and Mr. Kerner. 
coe 2 yl rere r Gilder | 
Charles Meehan. 

Fe eg Se ee ee Wagner 
Mr. Lee 


‘* The Redemption’’ in Binghamton. 

C. Fred. Hess, husband of Mrs. Clementine Sheldon- 
Hess, the soprano, who has been repeatedly mentioned in 
these columns, appears to have made quite a hit, accord- 
ing to the Elmira Telegram, whose Binghamton corre- 
spondent wrote as follows: 


The difficult part of the “Crucified One” was taken | 


by C. Fred Hess, and his splendid work was a revelation 
to all. How difficult it must have been for him to sing 
it, when the pen of the writer falters at describing it, can 
be imagined. Sufficient it is to say he sang it with a 
reverence, a dignity and richness of tone that brought 
tears to the eyes and bowed the heads of many in the 
audience. When the joyous parts describing the resur- 
rection and the pentecost came the singers seemed to 
thrill with the light and joy of the themes and the deathly 
hush of the darkness, earthquake and sombreness of the 
passion was all changed. * * * Mr. Hoerrner proves 
every day more and more his fitness for the position he 


holds as director of this club, and never were better re- 
sults of his conscientious work shown than on Friday 
evening. 

Tula Xiques, a Ponsi Pupil. 

G. Ponsi is one of the vocal teachers at the Eppin- 
ger Conservatory, and to him belongs the credit for Miss 
Xiques’ singing in the duet from “ Ernani” at the last 
recital of the conservatory. He has an undeniable knowl- 
edge of the correct principles of voice production. 

Metropolitan College of Music. 

Huntington Woodman played this program at his lec- 
ture on the organ in Assembly Hall last Thursday after- 
noon: 


ENN cg ice Gis ogee 66 sn0-od bac ayes so Rie Bach 
I IE SOTO 5 3 oc ovics ov ccccrcecvcesesies Handel 
ee ere cn gc oy ccwn anaes serecie'ap 6 Lemare 
ET IL cs cs a boo bee voes0 0 00-000kee-oos Te 
I a ad a 6 arell Guilmant 


The lecture was most interesting, both to expert and 
layman, and was superbly illustrated. 
Frank A. Raia. 


The popular harpist, Frank A. Raia, of Providence, R. 
I., played with great success in Bridgeport and New 
Haven, Conn., last week. 


Miss Saidee Kaiser. 


Miss Saidee Estelle Kaiser, the young soprano, sang 
at the Metropolitan Temple on Friday evening M/ss 
Kaiser sings with intelligence and is evidently a painstak- 
ing artist. She is very taking with her audiences. 

Dr. lon. A. Jackson. 


Dr. Ion A. Jackson, tenor,-who is under the manage- 
ment of Thomas & Fellows, of Carnegie Hall, was re- 
cently engaged for the Cortland, N. Y., festival, which 
occurs May 26 and 27. 


Anton Hegner’s Recitals. 


Anton Hegner, at his three ‘cello-sonata recitals on 
Thursday afternoons during March, will have the assist- 
| ance of Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, Mrs. Julie Wyman, 
| Miss Charlotte Maconda, Xaver Scharwenka, Richard 
Hoffman and Aug. Spanuth. 
Miss Edith J. Miller. 

Thomas & Fellows, of Carnegie Hall, have just secured 
the engagement of Miss Edith J. Miller for the contralto 
position in St. Bartholomew’s Church, this city. They 
have also booked her for “The Redemption,” in Brook- 
lyn, the Cortland, N. Y., May Festival, the “Stabat Mater” 
at St. George’s Church, this city, and a concert at Plain- 
field, N. J. Miss Miller is no doubt the coming contralto 
of this country. 

Thomas & Fellows. 
One of the busiest places in New York to-day is the 
offices of Thomas & Fellows, in Carnegie Hall. Not only 
their choir business, but the booking of first-class artists 
for concert and festival work, is keeping them on the 
jump night and day. In regard to choir business, Thomas 
& Fellows assert that they have more vacancies on their 
lists to-day than at any other time this season. 
First-class tenors and sopranos seem to be hard to ob- 
tain; at least, the music committees seem very hard to 
please. Thomas & Fellows are looking for a soprano, 
willing to leave the city for a church position paying a 
good salary; also an organist, who is willing to go out 
of town, who will have the direction of two choirs and 
forty pupils, vocal and instrumental. In regard to church 
choir singers, the greatest demand at the present time is 
for first-class tenors; next in order is sopranos; then fol- 
lows the bass voice, and last, but no less important, is the 
contralto voice, and if the pure alto quality is obtainable 
| the demand is no more than equal to the number of voices 
| that can be found. The placing of prominent artists in the 
concert field is rapidly developing, and in another season 
Thomas & Fellows will be an influence in this line 

As regards their work in this field, we shall have an 
article in a later issue which will show the wonderful 
progress they have made in a quiet way in this particular 
line. 

W. W. Thomas, of the firm, was recently elected a 

member of the program committee of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association. 


Gaertner’s Successes. 

The following are some of the things the press has to 
say of Gaertner’s recent appearances: 

The Treble Clef secured for one of its soloists Miss 
Leontine Gaertner, who has made such a success with her 
’cello in concerts. Her playing last night was all that 
could be desired, and showed both expression and 
technic. Popper’s “Papillons” was received most enthu- 
siastically by the audience. Klengel’s “Intermezzo” was 
also excellently rendered.—Philadelphia Press, Feb- 
ruary 4. 


Miss Leontine Gaertner proved to be a ’cellist of great 
technical skill and pleasing tone. The adagio by Schu- 
mann, requiring as it did a prodigious amount of finger- 
ing, showed off her endowments best.—The Mail and 
| Empire, Toronto, February 25. 





Miss Leontine Gaertner is a delightful executant on 
the ’cello. She brings out a fine tone and much sym- 
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pathy and passion from her instrument, and is dainty and 
delicate in the treatment of the finer passages. She gave 
a tarantelle, Godard’s well-known berceuse (which was 
beautifully played), “Nina” (Popper), and ‘“Reigen,” by 
Piatti—Globe, Toronto, February 25. 


Miss Leontine Gaertner is a thorough artist, and her 
playing on the ‘cello was marked by wonderful strength, 
fine coloring and the most perfect execution —The To- | 
ronto World, February 25. 


Music at Mr. Becker’s. 


Instead of the regular lecture-musicale set for Febru- 
ary 26 in the course given by Gustav L. Becker, at his 
apartments, 70 West Ninety-fifth street, the same audi- 
ence was invited to meet Mrs. Marshall Pease, of Detroit, 
a gifted contralto. Mrs. Pease sang three songs by Mr. 
Becker, “Der Fichtenbaum,” “Die Figung” and “At the 
Cradle,” the last with violin obligato by Miss Dora Va- 
lesca-Becker, who also played Mr. Becker’s Romanza and 
a Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dance. Mrs. Pease also 
sang Chadwick’s “Sister Dear,” Harris’ “The Blackbird” 
and Schubert’s “Der Tod und Das Madchen.” The piano 
numbers, given by Mr. Becker’s pupils, were MacDowell’s 
“Hexentanz,” Bartlett's “AZolian Murmurings,’ Raff's 
“Valse Tyrolienne,” arranged for two pianos by W. G. 
Smith; “Amourette,” Wm. Mason, and the A flat Polo- 
naise of Chopin. 

The next musicale will have a “No Name Program,” 
of which the particulars will not be announced until the 
audience is assembled. It will be given next Saturday 
morning, from 10 to 12, and will be followed by the usual 
informal reception. 


Pupils of Miss Todd. 


Thursday evening, March 3, a large and fashionable 
audience listened to a piano recital by Miss Todd's pupils 
at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, 5 West 125th street. It is rare 
to hear so many really excellent players at one recital, 
continued applause showing the interest that was aroused 
by the fine program that was given. 

Miss Helen M. Wright was quite equal to the technical 
demand that her difficult pieces called for. The scales 
were smooth and pearly, and she combines power and 
delicacy with a beautiful touch. For an encore she 
gave Chopin’s C sharp minor Impromptu, which was 
played superbly. Miss Kathlyn Allen gave the Mozart 
number with a simplicity of style and delicacy that was 
admirable, and the neat playing of Miss Harrison was 
most enjoyable. Her technic is excellent. Miss Tilton 
was specially pleasing in the Leschetizky Mazurka, though 
all of her numbers were finished and artistic. 

Master Pearson Halstead won his way to the hearts 
of the audience at once. His debonair manner, brilliant 
touch and sprightly playing winning him a spontaneous 
encore, At the conclusion of the recital. Miss Todd was 
obliged to respond to four recalls—a most complimentary 
tribute to her ability and popularity. 


Eddy Organ Recital. 


Next Monday, March 14, instead of Dr. Gerrit Smith 
giving his 245th recital at the South Church, Madison ave- 
nue and Thirty-eighth street, Clarence Eddy, the distin- 
guished organist, of Chicago, will play the following pro- 
gram: 

Sonata BD (maw) is daa 6 bob be Shan vd coepee Wolstenholme 
(In the style of Handel.) 


Evenin® SOG: | (naw)...s.es-.sesososeesosecossnes Bossi 
Lamentation, OP. 45. ...-..ccccccsccccccsceveses Guilmant 
Fantaisie Triomphale.............-scccesesceseoes Dubois 
(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) 
Caprice (MEW). ccccccccceccuscccsescevewes Wolstenholme 
Prelude and Fugue, D............-cceeeececsereeces Bach 
Rhapsodie on Catalonian Airs (new).........-.-- Gigout 
Concert Piece, E flat minor............-e++eeee0e Thiele 


Elliott Schenck’s Lectures. 


The following are some of the press notices of Elliott 
Schenck’s lecture recitals in Albany: 

Mr. Elliott Schenck, conductor of the Albany Musical 
Association, assistant conductor of Damrosch’s Symphony 
Orchestra, and one of the most distinguished of young 
American musicians, gave the first of a series of five lec- 
ture recitals at the Academy yesterday. 

The hall was filled with a fashionable audience—the so- 
ciety folk, musicians and music lovers of Albany—and the 
applause was genuinely enthusiastic, Mr. Schenck winning 
his hearers from the outset with his simple, unassuming, 
spontaneous methods of telling his story, both verbally 
and musically. 

The topic was “The Development of Opera,” and Mr. 
Schenck began with the earliest operas of Peri, Monti- 
verde and others, taking his auditors through the seven- 
teenth century to the time of Gluck, whose operas are the 
earliest that are still given. “Orpheus and Eurydice” was 
selected for special illustration of Gluck’s methods, and the 
beautiful myth was beautifully told with word and melody, 
Mr. Schenck giving eloquent lips to the piano, which told 
the tale in descriptive motifs of harmonic art. Gluck’s 
“Armida” was also interpreted, and then came Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” the seductive grace of Don Juan, the 
naive simplicity in the peasants’ music, individualized. 
“Upon Mozart is based some of our bes: compositions of 
orchestral opera; this phase of Mozart’s work cannot be 
overestimated, as his orchestration is usually the basis and , 
the groundwork of all present orchestration.” 





| itism can sustain when the voice is a failure. 


A consideration of Wagner followed, splendid in its 
illuminating interpretation, Mr. Schenck selecting the 
“Valkyrie” for special illustration of the advanced theories 
and ethical motifs in Wagner’s composition.—Argus. 





The entertainment did not belie its name. The lecture 
and piano recital were so closely intermingled that it was 
impossible to mentally disassociate them, for they ran the 
one into the other, like the motifs, fitting both the action 
and word of Wagner’s operas. 

Mr. Schenck is an excellent pianist. Although ever 
catching and interpreting the real thought of the com- 
poser, he has that reserve and self-control born of thought, 
which keeps him ever mindful of technical requirements.— 
Press- Knickerbocker. 





Mr. Schenck is an interesting speaker and thoroughly 
conversant with his subjects. he lectures are an oppor- 
tunity for every music lover in the city to realize much 
pleasure and benefit from. 

Mr. Schenck is a young man of great experience, mu- 
sical ability and knowledge, and under his leadership the 
association is progressing splendidly. It was a happy idea 
to embody the work of its coming concerts in these re- 
citals.—J ournal. 

Miss Flavie Van den Hende. 


The well-known ’cellist, Miss Flavie Van den Hende, 
was the soloist zt the AZolian recital Saturday afternoon, 
March 5. The program was as follows: 


perbene eI 5 nk dd bcc o tnedencpee ce vcssses Gounod 
ZEolian Pipe Organ. 
BB RE Ee Pe a ae Aronson 
Peay INE Bi 0a bodes Secas sess s cen 00s¢0 Lavignac 
Eriol Piano. 
OR OLE LEE ELE LTD Goltermann 
Pr EEE ERA SUA ere Popper 


Mile. Van Den Hende. 
Orchestral accompaniment on A£olian Grand. 


WOO Sind ok on ons ons chen bennn oto vas Mendelssohn 
ZEolian Pipe Organ. 
ee eer ean SE RNP Skee ry Ve Rosenthal 
ZEriol Piano. 
Ee. Cee... <0n00 sis daneewiinteanetends Saint-Saens 
eae ......Gabriel Marie 


Mile. Van den Hende. 
Orchestral accompaniment on AZolian Grand. 
Murillo, Allegro de Concert. ..............+..+. Terschak 
fEolian Pipe Organ and Piano. 


Natural Singing. 


Quiet living, rest, sleep, suitable food, general care of 
the nervous system, are wisely advocated in the following 
article by Mme. Luisa Cappiani as the natural means of 
preserving a good voice. These fitly supplement the 
natural singing, which she explains to be more preserva- 
tive of the voice than any other method. Madame Cap- 
piani believes thoroughly in home study and considers 
that the ills resulting from unfamiliar conditions abroad 
overbalance any good result to the voice that might pos- 
sibly be obtained. 

Madame Cappiani has for many years ably illustrated 
the value of her theories in her own and her pupils’ sing- 
ing, and New Yorkers, to whom she is so well known, 
will read with interest her views expressed in detail: 


RUINED VOICES. 
Mapame CappiANi, oF NEw Yorx, Writes a Specia Arti- 
CLE FOR THE ‘* STAR.” 


Why are so many voices ruined in Europe? If we 
consider how many regiments of female students have, 
for the past thirty years, been going to Europe, and how 
few whole voices are returning, it is astonishing. The 
American parents seem to think that if their lovely daugh- 
ter can get the label (like a patent medicine) of having 
studied in Europe it will guarantee her success all over 
the world. Unfair to the teacher, by lack of means to 
carry on study or by over-abundant ambition, they urge 
their half educated daughter to a début. The teacher, 
trusting to good luck or the chance that the beauty of 
youth will cover her shortcomings as a singer, procures 
for her an opportunity to appear in some city of France, 
or in a small town of the Riviera of Italy, from which 
glowing newspaper extracts, easily obtained, are sent to 
America. Not receiving any further engagement after 
this failure, the débutante comes home in despair and pro- 
ceeds to teach that which she herself does not know, 
thereby ruining voices in her own city. 

Similarly, the European parents send their sons to 
America with the evident belief that gold is to be picked 
up in the streets of New York or that the big mercantile 
houses will be flattered if these pet sons accept positions 
from them. When utter discouragement comes and drafts 
from Europe fail to arrive, then follows ruin and often 
suicide as a result of these false ideas. 

Americans are no longer ignorant in musical matters. 
They have heard too many good singers and are too 
smart a people to accept a label of merit. 

Leading a moral life, practicing regularly twenty min- 
utes at a time, filling the half hours between with study 
essential to an artist singer, having orderly and sufficient 
meals (no alcoholic drinks) and taking plenty of sleep, 
one can make great strides. The growth of the voice 
depends upon the nervous system, and this on quiet life, 
rest and sleep. But in Paris, as well as in Germany, 
amusements are cheap, and with the pretext of musical 


| education, students economize on their meals and run to | 


hear everything that is going on, thus sacrificing sleep 
and rest. Besides, social duties and acquaintances have 
to be kept up for the time of the “début.” But no favor- 
Another 
source of failure lies in the chance discovery of a phe- 
nomenal voice by a good musician or accompanist. He 
immediately puts out the sign “vocal teacher’ and, 
through his bist happy discovery, gains some renown, 
thcugh he may have no knowedge of correct voice culture. 
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He then proceeds to ruin by the score less phenomenal 
voices, often ruining many female constitutions by a 
wrong guidance of the breathing. Another source of ruin 
is the epiglottis stroke for tone production. A violin 
string played with a heavy hard bow lasts a third the time, 
with this raspy, stony beginning of a tone, that one lasts 
handled skilfully with an elastic bow. The epiglottis 
emission of tone resembles these rough violin players. By 
this explosiveness one hears first a faint noise like a stone 
before the real musical tone can come forth 

Why should not the emission of the human voice be like 
the AZolian harp, the tones of which are developing by the 
gentle friction of the passing air, not by an explosive strik- 
ing of the strings? Phonation of the human voice is pro- 
duced thus—you think the tones you wish to sing, and 
through this thought, quicker than electricity, your larynx 
takes the position to let these tones ring out by the passing 
breath of your lungs. This is the AZolian harp emissary— 
the only natural singing, which preserves the voice 
through life. The epiglottis stroke, on the contrary, acts 
like a hammer upon the vocal cords. Luisa CAPPIANI. 


Pupils of Mr. Sundiland. 


The pupils of Abe Sundland will give a concert to- 
morrow night in the Byron Mauzy Hall, San Francisco. 
The following is the program: 


Trio, B flat major, OP. B26 06.00 sce ccccscccscces Beethoven 
Piano, Miss Hattie Lenoir; violin, A. Solomon; ’cello, 
. Lada. 

ER PERE FF AP? Tiree Merkel 
Miss Hattie Harris. 

Nocturne / Ch 

Valse.... f CO eee oereeeesesereseseeeseseosseseseses opin 

NN ee mere i Paderewski 

Walter White. 
Sonate, G major, op. 14, No. 2...........ee00. Beethoven 
Miss Madeleine O’ Neill. 

ee RR ee eee ET Rubinstein 
Miss Hattie Lenoir. 

Violin solo, Rondo Capriccioso............. Saint-Saéns 
Armand Solomon. 

Song Without Words.................. .... Mendelssohn 
NS Sa ee Paganini-Schumann 
Miss O’ Neill. 

NEEL, WO Who ve ccc uh bon lbsbirscwacccccecess Liszt 


Miss Lenoir. 


Miss Marguerite Stilwell. 


Miss Marguerite Stilwell’s recent appearances have all 
been very successful. The following are some of the press 
notices: 

Miss Stilwell had been heralded as a pianist of more 
than ordinary ability and thuse who attended the recital 
last evening went there with the expectation of hearing 
an artist of the highest order. It is safe to say that every 
expectation was more than realized and if the hearty ap- 
plause that followed every one of Miss Stilwell’s numbers 
is a criterion by which to judge not one leit the hall dis- 
satisfied. Miss Stilwell is a finished artist and a deep 
student of the works of the standard composers. Her 
phrasing and expression were well nigh perfect and her 
technic faultless. In the most difficult passages expression 
was not sacrificed for execution and in Beethoven's varia- 
tions the theme stood out clearly defined throughout. It 
is not unmerited praise to state that rarely has Miss Stil- 
well’s equal as a pianist been heard in Newport.—New- 
port Herald. 





The piece de resistance of the program was the Bee 
thoven Sonata, which Mr. Schroeder played at a recent 
concert in New York with the famous pianist, Joseffy 
Last night he had Miss Stilwell for his assistant, and its 
performance was a very finished and artistic one. It is 
hardly necessary to praise Mr. Schroeder’s playing, which 
is well known to be invariably of the highest excellence, 
and he was ably seconded at every point by Miss Stilwell, 
whose polished technic and musicianly style are also 
familiar to our concert-goers.—Providence Journal. 





_ Miss Stilwell’s first selection was the Beethoven Varia- 
tions, op. 34, which she played with remarkable accuracy 
and skill, delighting all her hearers. The valse, im- 
promptu, nocturne and ballade of Chopin were executed 
with artistic skill, the ballade being especially strong and 
melodious.—Utica Daily Press. 

Marguerite Stilwell, a young pianist, made a gratifying 
success in the D minor trio of Mendelssohn’s, which she 
played with Messrs. Kneisel and Schroeder. Her fluent 
and clear-cut technic and sympathetic musical nature were 
admirably in evidence, and the prolonged applause which 
followed the movements was largely intended for her 
fine work.—Providence Bulletin 


LADY (musician) of first-class antecedents and su- 

perior education, speaking fluently German, French 
and English; also in close acquaintance with musical and 
art circles in Vienna, offers a refined home and chaperon- 
age in one of the best localities of Vienna to a young 
American or English lady wishing to pursue her studies 
Address “Vi- 


Bureau of Information, .MusIcal 


there. Special advantages for next season. 
enna,” care of the 


Courter. References exchanged 


HE attention of parents or guardians of young ladies, 
wishing to finish their education abroad, is called to 

the home which is to be opened in Hanover, Germany, by 
two German ladies, who will act as chaperones, and also 


provide them with all the comforts of home life. Hano 
verian German is considered the purest, and the location 
one of the healthiest. Special arrangements made at the 


Conservatory of Music for foreigners. Highest references 
For further particulars address R. H. MacDonald, 359 
Broadway, New York city 
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Second Matinee Concert. 


AOUL PUGNO was the star attraction at the second | 
concert given at the Broadway Theatre | 
Friday, March 4, and after all that has been written about | 
the French pianist it seems difficult to find further praise. | A 
The man’s very artistic nature is of the kind one grows 
into intimate appreciation of and reverence for with each 
succeeding opportunity; that is, one is not ever expecting 
intended—but 


matinee 


amazing pyrotechnics—no pun is 
looking with closer acquaintance for the finer revelations 


of his poetic playing. 
Mrs. 


found scattered through 


Grenville Snelling sang three old French songs 
and two modern ones most pleasantly and intelligently. 
She has a sweet, sympathetic voice, and she knows well 
how to handle the dainty qualities of the “bergerette.” | 
Florian wrote a number of these ballads—they may be 
and “Galatee”—and 
some day we would like to hear Mrs. Snelling sing the one 


“Estelle” 


that ends with the well-known verse: 


Ne pleure pas, mon amie, 
J’ai peu de temps a soufrir; 
Tout mal cesse avec la vie 


Et qui te fui 


Paul Wiallard, the tenor, 
He has a good voice and an admirable 


French songs. 


t va mourir. 


method, and was deservedly encored. 
The program was as follows: 


was also heard in several | 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ST. LOUIS. i > phys 
—_— ie T HE concert of the Port Hope Madrigal Society was 


held in the Town Hall of that place on the evening 
of Monday, February 21, and was a most artistic success. 
Under the baton of F. H. Coombs the work of the chorus 
Particular mention may be made of the 
“My Love Is Like 
‘My Love Dwelt in a North- 
and the two 
Festa 
Orlando di Lassus 
by reason of its 
very bald harmonies, was most sincerely detested by a 
majority of the chorus, but its effect on cne audience was 
Whether or not it was the little refrain, 
How admirably 


rather 
terly style. 


| (Fidelio); 
cate Air,” 
Thomas. 


“Villanelle,” 


lingsnacht,” 
Ernst. 


ruary 26. 
audience. 
and Charles Humphrey, 


| charming composition, 


participating therein. 


one of our most ambitious pianists and director of the 
“Morning Choral,” gave the second of his recitals. Mr. 


Old French Songs— 
Plaisir a ieeens (1741-1816), ' Slaction | accompanist. 
Vieille chanson a boire xvi. siecle. § **"**** 
Paul Wiallard. 
ee SPCEET PFET OE La Reine, Marie Antoinette 


Mama dittes-moi.... 


La Belle Bourbonna 


Chanson, populaire, Louis XV. 
Mrs. Grenville Snelling. 


Modern— 


sneghataird Bergerette, Louis XV. 


ise. 


follows: 


Sonate, F minor, op. 2, No. 1. 
Tenor solo, Adelaide. 


Sonate, Quasi una Fantasia, E flat major, op. 27, No. 1. 


: ‘ Tenor Solo, Lied an die Ferne. 
Herodiade ee a ea a Massenet | sono ine mo ndagehing * 
ON ee SP ee ry eee Massenet 
ES FEE AO ere de Fontenaille 


Le Pre aux Clercs (aria) 
Violin obligato, M. Leon Marx. 
Mrs. Grenville Snelling. 
J. Pizerello played the accompaniments. 


Sonata Geet — Fantasia (Moonlight)... ... Beethoven | The following is the program of the Artist Recital, given | The role 
 pamagy my Fecscesesccesecsesesceresseeas Chopin | Tuesday, March 1, at the Union Club Hall, by Henri Mar- 
alse, 4 ° , | teau, violinist: 
see oe pe ; hedin-e bebaartebvonancee Vea Pugno } eee and Rondo nes ih aaviaddonnnsiienemaden Saint-Saéns ; 
. | Wea capecosccccesccocese torio, 
eo lk iw el Mendelssohn | Bourée (for violin alone).. t PUI St eS LE PE RO Ve Bach 
Au Soir, Siena | —— ~ ae agieletsonces iii 
2 5 en eS Beer Cc | Da. chikcn ans debipssrucubitinsbavbdébbs eagehseee OD ak Manat 
Amici, Comedia finita Est. ; ee! == (SR RN RON RNS Grice:Marteau | 22 American. 
Polonaise GE ae bth 4 scien vb h08 odie s bndaenes CGD | ic se sb iescisssccsrsccicnsecnsvescseces Wieniawski 
DNS FIO sake pacseccsigce sone ceeccstescovenseccoscesse A. Wormser 


Miss Dutton. 


The two new songs, “Love’s Missing Bow” and “At | 
dedicated to and sung by Miss Jennie Dutton at 
the last meeting of the Manuscript Club, made a fine 
impression as sung by Miss Dutton with ’cello obligato. 


Dawn,” 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


N deference to the strongly expressed wishes of the non- 
musical residents of ‘‘ THe ALrine” because of the an- 


> —- 


Sunday afternoon. 


Czardas, Au Bord d1 Danube. 
| Danse Slavique. 


Tuesday, March 1, at 8 p. m., the St. Louis Quintet Club 
gave its second concert. The program was composed of 


| the following numbers: 


Ito solo, Magic Song. 


Piano Solos— 


LARGE audience was assembled at the Exposition 
Music Hall on the evening of March 3 to attend 


the ninth concert of the St. Louis Choral-Symphony So- 
ciety. “The soloists of the evening were Miss Jennie Os- 
born, of Chicago, and Jacques Wouters, of St. Louis. 
Raff’s symphony “In the Forest” was performed in mas- 
The Dvorak Nocturne for strings, although 
very beautiful, would have been appreciated in a higher 
degree had it been a trifle louder, though not less delicate. 
Miss Osborn sang recitative and aria, 
Del!’ Aqua; 
Dr. Arne, and “Song of Sunshine,” 


Miss Osborn’ s first encore, Robert Schumann’s 
was accompanied most exquisitely by Alfred | of * 
To me it was the shining light of the evening 
Jacques Wouters’ performance of Lalliet’s concerto for 
oboe was very good and received warm applause. As 
finale the “Reiter Marsch” was played 

The third artist recital of the St. 
was held at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
It was enjoyed by a large and appreciative 
The concert was opened by Miss Jessie Ringen 
their selection being the duet 
from the third scene of the second act of Saint-Saéns’ 


was followed by Liza Lehman’s 
part sacred song, Misses Jessie Ringen, deinide Kalk- 
mann, Messrs. Charles A a ast | and William Porteous 

rs. 


On Monday evening, February 28, Ernest R. Kroeger, 


Kroeger was assisted by Otto Hein, the well-known tenor. 
The program, consisting entirely of Beethoven, was as 


Co-operatively with William L. Sheldon, of the Ethical 
Society, the St. Louis and Tuesday Musicale clubs nave 
Herold constituted a series of “Musical Afternoons, 

Self-Culture Club rooms. These musicales are given every 
They are constituted to afford the 
working class opportunities for advancement. 
sign is stimulation for the higher, the better, the nobler. 


jévonasnetwbotoukguaania Mendelssohn 
paecbghsédecengeoore Meyer-Helmund 
Mrs. Oscar Bollman. 


uartet, No. 1, in E flat............ 


| SEE n.cceddcccedsddecotvestetsosssbneséeeh tubebnd Bach-Saint-Saéns 
| OIG se's occcccccscscecesssbbbseosevsocevoccesvocososeséoes Nic 
BRT ene savecesvegesesvenapesecpedesectovecséoesoses Leschetizky 
Mr. L. Hammerstein. 
Qe, OP WOie c cccccccdvesebtcceberccvtspccodeesescoocesceess Jadassohn 


Messrs. Heerich, Schopp, Froelich, Schuchmann and Hammerstein. 


St. Louts, March 4, 1898. | 


(1521-1594). 
“Abschenlicher” 
“Lass with the Deli- 
Goring- 


“Frih- 


electrical. 


! Toronto. 
Louis Musical Club 


Saturday, Feb- | Flart, 


were 
C. B. Rohland officiated as 
ageur” 


treatment. 


” held at the 


Ericsson 


Their de- 


Catharine 
Detroit, 
and strings; 





LLA M. KRIgCKHAUS. 


was excellent. 
manner in which they sang Garrett’s 
a Red, Red Rose,” 
ern Land,” Faning’s * 
genuine madrigals, ‘ 
(1541), and ““Matona, Lovely Maiden,” 


Dong, Dong, Derry,” &c., 
has Elgar held to the spirit of the words in his setting 
‘My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land”! 
and sadly it breathes of the pine lands of the north and 
haunts one with its weird minor harmonies. 
The soloist of the evening was Miss Ada E. 
She studied under Leschetizk,y and Port Hope 
has been fortunate enough to hear her three times. Miss 
was in Vienna at the same time as 
the Dertoit correspondent of THE 
Her numbers 


d I understand, 
Miss Lillian Apel, 
MusicaL Courier. 


F. 
engaged to create the title role in Horatio Parker's new 
which is to be given at the 

mM. in Carnegie [Tall. 
ranging from low E 
natural to high F. Mr. Bushnell had the honor of creat- 
ing the bass role in Professor Parker’s first great ora- 
” which up to the present time 
is conceded to be the greatest piece of choral writing by 
Christopher” is 


oratorio, "St. 
Oratorio Festival on April 15 at 2 P 
is a genuine 


“Hora Novissima, 


Callahan, 
in Schumann’s Quartet, 


PORT HOPE. 


PoRT Hope, Ont., March 3, 1898. 


Elgar's * 
‘Song of the Vikings” 
‘Down in a Flow’ ry Vale,” 


This latter composition, 


is a question. 


She plays exquisitely. 


os Rds ki cocedciieocenddesedaabies Paderewski 





“Samson and Delilah.” ” This La Toupie (the WEG sRbSee. deccegerctcvossocesesoceeces Leschetizky 
“The Rubaivat’ f fe Impromptu in A _— Dbsanatine cdéteodeantccevescessoes prensnae Chopin 
yat, a tour Etude, op. 25, No. 9 


Khapsodie Hongroise, No. Divcacdvedvescpecsccccsudecssacevepunnes Liszt 

As encores she gave 
“La Lisongera” Chaminade. 
numbers would task a pianist’s versatility very severely. 
From the echoing singing of Paderewski’s 
through the puzzling intricacies of ‘ 
and the Chopin numbers to the Liszt number is a very 
considerable difference in style, each demanding its peculiar 
When I say Miss Hart played well it sounds 
very tamely. Each note was given with studied careful- 
ness, and yet the idea of the composition, interpreted as 
it should be and treated with that freedom and abandon 
that marks the consummate artist. 
cert will be held in May. 


“Etude Mignonne,” 


‘La Toupie” 


V. S. Smita. 


Ericsson F. Bushnell. 
3ushnell, the American 
Christopher,” 


bass one, 


The production of “St. 


looked forward to with great interest. 


Sondershausen. 


The American pupils at the Conservatory of Sonder- 
shausen appeared again in the concert of February 14— 
and Alfred Speil, of 
E flat major, for piano 
Louise Callahan in violin pieces by Saint- 
Saéns and Hollander, Julius Sturm, of Cleveland, in two 
‘cello pieces, his brother Louis in Liszt’s E major Polo- 
naise, and Bernhard in Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto. 
Theodor Yauman, of Albany, conducted Hoch’s Fantaisie 
for trumpet and orchestra. 


of St. 


Paul, 


“Dong, 


Mournfully 


S. Hart, of 


Schiitt, and 
As can be easily seen these 


“Chant du Voy- 


I think the next con- 


basso, has been 





noyance of continual lessons in singing in his studio, Mr. 
Abercrombie has removed his sphere of action to. 

No. 6, 188 Fifth Ave. and 19th St. (Hardman Bldg.), 
where he will be pleased to see anyone desirous of studying 
the art of singing, either professional or amateur. 

Owing to the numerous applications from provincial 
teachers and professionals who wish to utilize the holida 
season, Mr. Abercrombie will remain in New York to teac 
during summer months and take his vacation abroad in 


October 
For vacant hours or circular please address as above. 





‘CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin,{W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

The Conservatory opens an O a Academy on Februar 
tory Directors and rr Court 
Chambersin; FRA BETZ. Staff of Teachers : 
Singer Frl. ERMINE “GALPY; Grand Duca 

; Herr Court Opera Singer Mh LIEBAN, Herr D 
Singing. Herr DR. KLEEFE > i inert Parts and Ensemble. 

and Barr Court Actor PAUL HNIC 

qnerelees upon the experimental ao of ie spanesvenes?- 
forms pupils in Operatic Singing from 
Tt of the Conservator: for ~ rest remains as it was. 

1, 1808, Herr a AN 
pooh engaged. 


ILH. KLEEFELD. Artistic Adviser : 
Frau ETELKA GERST 
Chamber Singer Fr Pr. LINA BECK, Fri. 


Ter Mimic, Dramatic and Declamatory lessons. 
eory. 

the first beginnings to fitness for the stage. The 
For the Piano classes from Octo- 
RGE, in Berlin.and Herr GUSTAV POHL, of Moscow, have been 
Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 11 to 1, 4 to 6. 


1, 1898. DIRECTORS: The Conserva- 


Herr Royal 
ER; Ro . foom 1 


OLDSCH MIDT oar poy for 


aL JOHANNA HIRSCHBERG 


Scenic 
Score Playing. The Academy 








MAY BROWN, 


Violinist. 
Musical Agents, or 


121 West 7ist Street, New York. 





Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 


Vocal Teacher, 


Certificated pupil of 
Signor Vannuccini. 


we Carnegie Studios, 
West 57th St., New York. 





WALTER C. GALE, 
Concert Organist. 


Organ Openings and Recitals. 


and Musical 
hurch, Lenox 


Or Pia - 
Holy Trinit 


Instruction in 
Theory. Organist 
Ave. and 122d St.; 


also fe 4 organist of St. Thomas’ Church. 
Address 125 West 123d St., New York. 





A. L. BARNES, 


Organist.—Accompanist. 
Teacher. and Musical Theory. 
West Gist Street, New York. 





CLEMENT R. GALE, 
Organ 


ist, Conductor, 


Composer. 


Choirmaster of Calvary Church 


Fourth A , By Zist Street ; 
0 SSS. ——— 


N. ¥.; Conductor 





Mr. AND Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction. 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 


Studio: 131 W h Street. New York. 
FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Under theau of ANTON SEIDL. 
instruction Tent tome. bnigatines 


S. FROEHLICH, Director. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 


Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 387 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











ARNOLD KUTNES. 
pn | 
Voice Culture. 
arene ae nny Hey, Berlin iy 
x 28d street, Bf Yo Faas 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Pianoforte and Harmony. 


CHAS. E. McLAUGHLIN, 


Violin and 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 








GEORGE E. LASK, 


Srace Drrecror. 
Grand or Comic Opera, 
Trvot1 Opera House, SAN Francisco, CAL. 
Season 1897-98 


FRANK SEALY, 
Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Hower, N. J., Madrigal pe. Instruc- 
tion— 0, Voice, 
Room 10, 9 East 17th § Se. New York. 








EDWARD BROMBERG, 


tante. 
Oratorio. Concert and Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio : 287 East 1sth Street, New York. 


HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 
Mezzo-Sopran 





0. 


Concert, Commi? Musicales. Vocal Instruction. 
West 22d Street, New York. 





NATIONAL not a li a OF MUSIC, 
East 64th Street, — York. 
wm. M. aces. Director Kate one 
other iustruments ; I Vocal Culture and Com- 
position. Harmony in class free to pupils. 








EMIL RHODE, 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, COMPOSER. 
Instruction—Piano and Harmony. 
Studio, 107 East Eighty-fifth street, New York. 


S. RAPPAPORT, 


Tenor. 


Pupil of Jac. Bouhy, of Paris, 
and James Sauvage. 


180 West 8ist Street, New York. 
For Oratorio and Concerts. 


Address VICTOR THRANE, 
Decker Building, New York. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 








Berlin W. Germany, 
Nollendorf-Piatz No. 6 
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WAR AND PEACE. 


_ a country rotten with political corruption and edging toward social dis- 

order, war is not a bad vent. A blazing war with a decrepit and harm- 
less adversary, like Spain, would do much to make the nation forget the 
scandal of financial roguery which envelops the White House and the Su- 
preme Court, the Cabinetandthe army. Absorbed in the pageantry of war we 
should forget Secretary Long’s adventures in Wall Street. Cheap glory would 
efface the shame of a national honor tarnished and sold. We should forget 
the Lattimer murders, while we cheered for the enfranchisement of Cuban 
niggers and half breeds. And while our tars and marines (90 per cent. of 
them foreigners—Britons, Swedes, Danes, Italians, Germans) were fighting 
our war machines for us, our Hannas and McKinleys, Longs and McKennas 
would be joyously raiding Wall Street. 

A little cheap glory is an effective salve to social discontent. Men will 
fight in a rotten craft in which they would not goa pleasuring. 

We recognize also that war is an expedient way of thinning down the 
superfluous population of a nation, which is, like ours, made up largely of the 
lowest strata of the human community. The better classes are in such a 
hopeless minority, that they can hold their own only by an occasional osten- 
tation of patriotism and flag waving. There are 100,000 idle men, workless 
and masterless, here in New York. They must live by beggary, fraud, theft 
or charity. They are a drain on the community and a menace to the rich. 
It were far better that they should be shipped to Cuba to die of fever or bul- 
lets, and so plague us no more. It would also be cheaper. All our great 
cities have their armies of unemployed. War would advantageously decimate 
their ranks. 

Thus war would benefit us in two ways—it would gild over the rogueries 
of our rulers and kill off (it is not unreasonable to assume) thousands of our 
lowest orders. 

It may be further urged that a war with Spain would also throw Cuba into 
our hands, and thus add some millions of negroes and half breeds to our 
already black streaked population. Cuba, moreover, would afford profitable 
picking for the Washington ‘‘ ring.” 

Indeed much may be said in favor of war just at the present time. 

Even from the view-point of the aesthetician much is to be urged. Lifein 
this democracy is so quotidian—a thing all hodden gray. It lacks purple 
moments. It is all prose. It is wanting in high lights. 

War will change all this for the better. It will undo the work of the 
founders of this blessed democracy, who set us all down on the dirty level of 
equality. It will establish, if only for a while, the aristocracy of the sword. 
Drums and trumpets, armor and plumes, banners streaming in the air, color, 
cost and magnificence, bloody fields and shattered ships, provide the artistic 
mind with esthetic satisfaction of no mean order. 

Even should they do no more than inspire MacDowell with a sinfonia eroica 
they would have been worth while. Does anyone regret the 1,810,000 who 
were slain at Troy, when one remembers the ‘‘Iliad”? The slaughter was 
well worth while. Our late civil war was worse than useless; it did not 
produce even one song. 

If war with Spain will beget an artistic impulse—if it can be translated 
into the esthetic terms of poem, painting, music, sculpture or architecture— 
it would be no bad thing, anda million or so Americans could die in no better 
cause. 

And so the artist, with a kind of hopeful serenity, may watch all these 
preparations for war. 


There is another point of view. 

For some decades now we have been preaching the peaceful doctrine of 
arbitration. We have practiced it ourselves and urged other nations to go in 
for it. Our action in this matter is a logical deduction from the principles on 
which our form of government is built. It was held by the optimists of 1776 
that men were by nature reasonable, delicious, free and equal. That such 
perfected creatures should fight would be absurd. They should sit and 
reason together. They should dissolve their differences in the calm bath of 
arbitration. 

And so we have preached arbitration and practiced it now and then. 

Human nature, however, is quite beyond the control of the imperfect 
arrangements of polity. Thus we are quite as ready as other nations to 
appeal to the blunt jurisdiction of arms—especially when our quarrel is with 
a decrepit and tottering power. 

The arbitration of disputes might be a good working theory in heaven, 
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but here on earth it is sure to be set aside. The lamb in A2sop, you remem- 
ber, was quite ready to arbitrate, but the lion was all for war. 

Even in a democracy like ours—which Mr. Hanna and others, who have 
their snouts and forepaws in the public trough, assert is the ideal form of 
government—human nature is bound to break out now and then. And when 
it does break out itis quite as violent as itis among the unbreeched barbarians. 


NOTES ON PICTURES. 


A LONG, narrow road, with the dry, yellow dust scintillating in the golden 

sunshine, hedged on the one side with the entire gamut of greens, the 
peaceful Loire dreamily edging the other, such was the last picture that Pick- 
nell himself sent from abroad to be exhibited here. The death of that artist 
last fall was, indeed, a loss, for he was just entering his maturity and had 
apparently a long career before him. He knew his metiér, and was worth 
a score of the story-tellers who saw little in his work to admire. ‘‘I am 
painting what appeals to me,” he wrote me from France in 1896, and what 
appealed to him was what was poetic and simple, generally what another artist 
in search for ‘‘ big effects’ would have passed by. J. G. Brown, the newsboys’ 
refuge—but a dear old chap, just the same!—stood before one of Picknell’'s 
pictures at one of the Academy exhibitions, not long ago, looking at it very 
critically. 

‘* How do you like it, Brown?” someone asked. 

‘* What's the good of painting a road that no one is interested in? Now, 
if Picknell had put a newsboy on that road the picture -would be 
interesting.” 

Mr. Brown’s suggestion was in line with that of an old professor, whose 
lectures I once listened to not many miles from here. 

‘Art for art’s sake, gentlemen,” he would say, ‘‘is being overdone. 
Remember the human point of view. If you painta boiling caldron you 
don’t interest anyone but the painters. But if you put a manin it you 
interest everybody. Put a man in it!” 

Such a good joke, and how wedidlaugh! But he was right—a man should 
have been put in it—the man who made the suggestion. 

‘‘What appealed to him ?”—you will find it in several of his last pictures 
recently placed on view in the Avery Galleries. They have the qualities by 
which we came to know his work—strength and grace—-the poetry of color 


and a simpleness that was truth itself 
» = al 


Not much more than a year ago Henry Mosler exhibited at the Academy 
a portrait of Mr. M’Cosker, which for its virilityand strength and its masterly 
drawing and painting attracted considerable attention. Perhaps these things 
were expected from so capable an artist as Mosler, but the sympathetic 
touch, the careful and clever way in which strong characteristics were brought 
to light, showed that the artist’s devotion to genre had not been allowed to 
entirely eclipse another side of his art. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, between native artists and foreign 
visitors, we are having our share of portrait painting, but it is either smooth 
and smug or theatrical and tricky. The reason I like Mosler’s portraits is that 
the man is too sincere to tolerate the latter and too much of an artist to be 
capable of the former. A number of portraits, done during the past year, 
were shown the other day in the artists’ studio in Carnegie Hall, and in all of 
them there was something to admire besides a sound technic. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these pictures was the portrait of Edith 
M. The pose, the expression, the color and the air of abandon give one the 
impression that the subject is Spanish. The face is an intelligently beautiful 
one, full of character, which the artist has succeeded in getting at—perhaps 
quite naturally. The arm and hand are exquisitely drawn and painted, and 
taken in all the picture is one that would attract attention at any exhibition 

The able portrait of Mr. M’Cosker was also shown, a striking likeness of 
Mr. Adler, and some dozen others equally of value. G. H. P. 








F a great wrong be done unto you, straightway do five small ones in 
return. 
A small revenge is more human than no revenge at all. 
ZARATHUSTRA, 
E shall love peace as a means to new wars, and the short peace better 
than the long. 
I do not advise you to work, but to fight. I do not advise you to conclude 
peace, but to conquer. Let your work be a fight, your peace a victory. 
Ye say a good cause will hallow even war? I say unto you: A good war 
halloweth every cause. NIETZSCHE, 
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To-day I write of clouds and eyes, 
Of Walsh and ‘ Galeotto,’ 
And mystery plays of other days— 
I do it because I've got to. 
T was the ghost of Baudelaire. The lank hair, dyed 

green, flapped about hisjtemples. He stared about him 
with hollow eyes. It was midway in the plain that the 
ghost of Baudelaire met the Stranger. 

These things were said: 

What lovest thou best, O enigmatic man? thy father, 
thy mother, thy brother, or thy sister. 

I have neither father, nor mother, nor brother, nor 
sister. 

Thy friends? 

Even to this day I have not learned the meaning of the 
word you use. 

Thy country? 

I know not in what latitude it lies. 

Beauty ? 

Gladly would I love it, goddess and immortal. 

Gold? 

I hate it as you hate God. 
What lovest thou, then, enigmatic Stranger ? 
I love the clouds—the clouds that pass—yonder—the marvellous clouds. 





* 
* . 


Perhaps at no more opportune movement could I quote a letter which I 
received to-day. It was written on the paper of ‘‘ The Raleigh,” Washington, 
D. C., and was signed bluntly ‘‘ Walsh.” It read as follows: 


Dear Sir,—J/ never read anything except what you write, 


and I can't understand a word of it. Iam ina bad way. 
WALSH. 


I’m sorry for Walsh; I should advise plenty of exercise in the open air, no 
starchy foods {and jhomeopathic doses of the RACONTEUR, just before going 
to bed. - 

* 
* * 

Since I am busying myself with perfect strangers, I might as well tell you 
what happened last evening at Hoyt’s Theatre. Thus: 

A woman’s casual eyes met mine last night,— 
Across the crowded theatre I caught 

One look—then faces hid her from my sight. 

All night I wondered what she thought I thought. 


a 
* * 


Upon my word, there is nothing quite so absurd as going through this 
jumble of a life. A pair of eyes meet yours—strange, alien, unknown eyes, 
shining with bright intimations of an unknown, alien soul—and ptt! some 
befeathered hat sways in between you, and there’s an endon’t. Ina half 
minute more we should have been familiar friends. In a minute I should 
have been loving her and praising her—quickening, thus, her mind and 
heart. In a minute and a half we should have quarreled; in two minutes we 
should have been issuing sternly, separately, lovelessly from the divorce 
court. 

A silly ostrich-plume fluttered in between us before our eyes had even a 
bowing acquaintance. 

I wonder what she thought I thought! 


+ 
a ” 


But let us get to our ‘‘ Galeotto”—‘‘ El Gran Galeotto”"—drama in three 
acts, by Echegaray, done into English by Miss Maude Banks, played at the 
Berkeley Lyceum by the players of the Criterion Independent Theatre last 
week. 

* * * 

The notable Spaniard, Cadalso (in ‘‘ Eruditos 4 la Violeta”), says wisely of 
dramatic critics, that provided they can pronounce—as well as Heaven may 
grant—the name of the illustrious Shakespeare, nobody will doubt their 
authority. True of Spain, of course, the black reverse is true of New York. 
The American critic, if he would set up his authority, must be able to pro- 
nounce Echagaray and Bijoerstierne, Bjoernsen and Dostoievsky. I applied 
this test to Fales Coward and Acton Davies and Hillary Bell the other even- 
ing. I assure you that you are at perfect liberty to doubt their authority. 


* 
+” * 


Miss Maude Banks, who translated the piece, was the star, ‘‘O fatal 
estrella mia!” though the honors of the evening were carried off by Mr. Blair. 


Indeed it is not too much to say that the role of Ernest was played with a 
savant reticence, a sincerity and suggestiveness that make for art of the very 
highest order. I expect to hear much of John Blair in the days tocome. He 
has made for himself a place in the front rank of metropolitan actors, and 
next year will probably find him under the management of Mr. Daly or 
Mr. Frohman. 


* 
* . 


As to ‘‘Galeotto,” it is a strong, sad, effective drama. The motif is 
scandal. You are introduced into the home of Don Julian and his wife, 
Christina, and discover there a young poet, Ernest. The young man is Don 
Julian’s protégé, almost his adopted son, His love for Christina is that of a 
brother. Scandal, however, is busy with their names. All Madrid babbles 
with it. At last it comes to the earsof Don Julian. At first he will not 
believe it. Little by little his mind becomes poisoned. He is wounded in a 
duel and dies—believing in the guilt of his wife and the ingratitude of his 
young friend. The lovers—who did not know they loved—have been innocent 
up to this time. Now the scandal forces them into each other's arms. 

A strong and subtle play, modern and effective. Miss Banks’ version was 
gray and frugally worded, stripped of all the poetry that adorned the original 
and German adaptation—heard at the Irving Place. As an acting piece it 
was perhaps as good a version as could be made. Miss Banks’ Christina was 
carefully wrought, but lacked lightness of touch and—if I may say it—charm. 
Eben Plympton was an old-fashioned husband, Arthur Giles an excellent 
Spanish don of the harder sort, and Miss Ethel Douglass was satisfactory as 
Mercedes. 

It was John Blair's triumph, however. 


* 
- * 


A pleasant matinee performance, introducing a number of proficient pupils 
of the American Academy of Dramatic Arts, was given at the Empire 
Theatre last Tuesday. Ascene from ‘‘ Les Precieuses Ridicules” of Moliére, 
‘* Washington’s Surrender,” a graceful comedy by W. de Wagstaffe, and 
‘Court Cards,” a two act piece by Palgrave Simpson, made up the bill, 
The most notable pupil was Miss Margaret Kenmare, whom I have had 
occasion to commend before. She took the part of Mrs. Custis in Mr. 
de Wagstaffe’s play, and showed unusual ability. George Irving as Washing- 
ton was dignified and capable. I should also mention the promising work of 
Francis Sedgewick as Mascarille. 

* es * 4 

On March 24 Mr. Sargent’s pupils will give another performance, the 
feature of which will be the ‘‘ Secunda Pastorum,” one of the Towneley plays. 
Mr. Sargent announces it as a ‘‘miracle” play, but as to this there may be 
two opinions. He also promises to give it ‘‘ with absolute fidelity to the stage 
of the times.” 

I doubt very much whether he will do this. 


* 
* . 


I have made a study for many years of the York, Chester and Towneley 
plays, for in them lies the germ of the English drama. In the Old Country 
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once, with a few like-minded men, I revived the very play which Mr. Sar- 
gent has selected. 
Now let us see what ‘‘absolute fidelity to the stage of the times” means. 


The ‘‘ Towneley ” or Woodkirk cycle of miracle and mystery plays dates 
from about 1360. The name Towneley comes from the fact that the only 
known manuscript of these plays was long in the possession of that family, 
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from whens it was acquired wy Mr. Sesmend Quaritch, of Biilien. They are 
also known as the Wakefield cycle, and were probably first given at Wake- 
field, in Yorkshire. Mr. Alfred W. Pollard, of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
has established this important fact. The cycle as a whole, however, is 
doubtless composite. 

The ‘‘ Towneley ” cycle, as we have it, consists of thirty-two plays. Like 
the York plays, they are distinguished by their vigor and originality. They 
have little pathos, but much humor, and are especially rich in those in- 
terpolations on the Scripture narrative, in which the dramatists felt them- 
selves freed from the restraints by which they were 
hampered in dealing with sacred personages. Thus they 
approach nearer to Morality |plays than to the true 
miracle play or tothe mystery play. They bear, as 
it were, an analogy to the old comedies of the Romans, 
the Tabule Atellane or street corner forces. 

In a word, with Towneley plays you are on the 
threshold of the modern drama. 


It might be well to state that ‘‘ Mysteries ” deal with 
Gospel events only; their object being to set forth from 
the prophecyjof the Old Testament and by the fulfillment of the New Tes- 
tament the central mystery of the Redemption, as accomplished by the Na- 
tivity, the Passion and the Resurrection. 

‘Miracle Plays,” on the other hand, are concerned with incidents derived 
from the legends of the saints of the Church. 

The ‘‘ Moralities,” founded upon allegorical subjects, were aimed at pub- 
lic reformation, and thus were frequently satirical, and bore a close and poig- 
nant allusion to the incidents of the day. 

I might add that there has always been some confusion in the use of these 
terms, and Mr. Sargent has authority for classing the Towneley play as 
miracula. 

. ? . 

And now as to the ‘‘stage of the times.” 

Our date is about 1360, you will remember. Mr. Fleming, the artist, and 
I have studied all the data on this subject. He has drawn with extreme 
fidelity the stage on which this drama was played in the town of Wakefield, 
in Yorkshire, in the year I have mentioned. As far as I know this drawing 
is the first that has been made in accordance with what modern investiga- 
tions show must have been the style of the ‘‘ pagiante” on which the plays 
were performed. 

Its value to the student of the drama is oy no means insignificant. It is 


well worth preservation. 
* 
* * 


In order to enable as large a number of people as possible to be spectators, 
each play was repeated several times in different parts of the town, called 
-*stations.” To this end a movable stage, or ‘‘ pagiant,”” was constructed, 
which could be drawn by horses or oxen from point to point. 

With this much premised it is easy to understand the account given by 
Archdeacon Rogers (obiit 1595), who witnessed one of the last performances 
of the ‘‘ Whitsun” plays at Chester. It should, by the way, be noticed that 
the word ‘‘ pageant” is applied primarily to the movable stage or platform 
and only secondarily to the performance itself. The archdeacon wrote: 

‘« Every company [I modernize the spelling] or gild had his pageant or 


formed part of the stage. Thus messengers would ride up to the platform to 
deliver a message, for instance, from Noah, and in one of the plays there is 
this stage direction: ‘‘Here Herod shall rage on the pagond (stage) and a/so 
on the streete.” Little attempt was made at scene shifting. A different part 
of the stage was accepted by the audience as a different scene, and actors who 
were not taking part in the dialogue remained in view of the spectators. The 
dresses made no pretense of appropriateness, though they were usually 
splendid and gay. God was represented in a white coat, and usually the 
actor who played the part gilded his face. The plays were carefully re- 


-Characters in the Miracle Play:--: 





hearsed and prepared, and Shakespeare’s caricature of Bottom and his fel- 
lows cannot be fairly applied to those performances. 

Do you imagine that Mr. Sargent will produce the Townely play ‘‘ with 
absolute fidelity to the stage of the time?” 

I don't. 

If he does intend to do this, however,fit may interest him to know that the 
performances began between 4 and 5 o'clock in the morning. 


on 
~ o 


As to the play itself-—— 

You have in this drama, asin the kindred plays of York and Chester, 
shepherds who bear little trace of their biblical origin. They are genuine 
rustics, rough in talk and manners, but full of real devotion. In ‘‘Secunda 
Pastorum,” however, there is a genuine farce, which makes this play of 
great importance historically. It is the germ of the English drama, as I have 
said. 

That you may judge for yourself, I intend to give you a synopsis of the 
play, here and there translating into modern phraseology important pas- 
sages. The dialect is that of the West Riding of Yorkshire of the fourteenth 
century. The metre is a vivacious stanza of thirteen, with two and three 
accents to a line and multiple rhymes. 


o 
o * 


The first shepherd (Primus Pastor) enters. He complains of the foul 
weather and the ill fortune of the hapless shepherds who must ‘‘walk the 
moor.” ‘* We are hand tamed,” says he, ‘‘of these gentry folk, who rob us 
of our rest, while they go in gay clothes and feast and idle.” 

To-day the speech would be set down as sheer populism, or forthright 
Ben Tucker anarchy. 

Then the second and third shepherds arrive, each with his complaint. 
To cheer themselves they sing a catch and are then joined by Mak, aroguish, 
thievish fellow, but merry withal. This Mak is notable; he is the prototype 
of Autolycus and other Shakespearian rogues. After a while they lay them- 
selves down to sleep, the shepherds making Mak lie between them, so as to 
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‘*Tue STAGE OF THE MysTEerRY PLays.” 


part, which pageants were a high scaffold with two rooms, a higher anda 
lower, upon four wheels. In the lower they apparelled themselves and in the 
higher room they played, it being all open on the top, that all beholders 
might hear and see them. The places where they played them was in every 
street,” &c. 


* 
* * 


In Mr. Fleming’s drawing you see the two ‘‘rooms”—the lower, a cur- 
tained dressing room, the upper, the stage proper. In some cases, however, 
the lower apartment was also used as a stage and the actors would go from 
one to the other. Thus the lower stage might serve as the judgment hall of 
Pilate and the upper as throne room of Herod. Moreover, the very street 


keep him under guard. -In spite of this precaution Mak makes up his mind 
to steal something, were it only to keep his hand in. Softly he rises while 
the shepherds sleep and says: 


Now were time for a man who lacks what he would, 
To stalk privily then unto a fold 
And nimbly to work there and be not too bold; 
For he might pay in for the bargain, if it were told, 
At the ending. * 
(To the shepherds. ) 
But about you a circle round as the moon, 
Till I’ve done what I will, until it be noon, 
That ye lie stone still, till I be gone, &c. 


With this (and more rustic magic to the same purpose) Mak leaves the 
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shepherds and steals a sheep and goes home with it. The scene now is sup- 


posed to be in his house and he enters, saying: 


How, Gylle, art thouin? Get us some light. 


Uxor Eyjus: 


Who makes such a din this time of the night. 
I am set for to spin; I hope not I might 


Rise a penny to win. 


AK: 
Goodwife, open the inner door. Seest not what I bring? 
Thereupon she admits him and sees the stolen sheep. 


WIFE: 


It were a foul blot to be hanged for the case. 
AK: 
I have escaped, Jelott, oft as hard a glase (difficulty). 


WIFE: 


But so long goes the pot to the water, men say, 


At last 

Comes it home broken. 
MAK: 

Well know I the token, 

But let it never be spoken ; 

But come and help tast. 


I would he were slain; well could I eat; 
This twelvemonth I was not so fain of sheep meat. 


WIFE: 


Come they ere he be slain and hear the sheep bleat— 


Mak: 
Then might I be taken, &c. 


At last his wife bethinks her of the cradle. They hide the sheep there, 


THIRD SHEPHERD: 
He spake of a bairn 
In Bedlem, I you warn. 
First SHEPHERD: 
That betokens yonder star, 
Let us seek him there. 
SEconD SHEPHERD: 
Say, wht was his song? 
Heard ye how he cracked it ? 
Three breeves to a long. 
THIRD SHEPHERD: , 
Yea, marry, he hacked it, 
Was no crochet wrong, 
Nor no thing lacked it. 
The shepherds fall into a dispute, which is broken by the second with: 
Seconp SHEPHERD: 
We find by the prophecy— 
Have done with your din!) 
f David and Isay 
And more than I mind; 
They prophecied by clergy 
That in a virgin 
He should light and lie 
To slacken our sin 
And slake it, 
Our kind from wo; 
Isay said so, 
Cite, virgo 
Concipiet a child that is naked, 


And so they set out to find the Holy Child, and having come to the place, 
they sing: 


and she takes to her bed and groans, as one whom the Stork has visited of 
late. Mak goes back and resumes his place between the shepherds. They 
wake and go to look after their flocks, while Mak goescalmly home. Asheep 
is missed and Mak, despite his shrewd plotting, is suspected. They go to 
his house and knock at the door. Mak bids them tread softly and not disturb 
his goodwife, who is feigning illness in the bed. He offers them drink. 


First SHEPHERD: 


Hail, comely and clean, 

Hail young child! 

Hail Maker, as I mean, 

Of a maiden so mild, 

Thou hast cursed, I ween, 

The warlock so wild (the devil), 


SeconD SHEPHERD: 


Nay, neither meat nor drink will mend our case. 


Mak: 

Why, sir, ails you aught but good ? 
THIRD SHEPHERD: 

Yes, our sheep that we had 


Is stolenas he ran. Our loss is great. 


Mak: 

Sirs, drink! 

Had I been there 

Some should have bought it full sore. 
First SHEPHERD: 


Marry! Some men trow that ye were, 


And so think we. 
SECOND SHEPHERD: 

Mak, some men trow it was you. 
THIRD SHEPHERD: 

Either you or your spouse, say we. 
Mak: 

Now if ye suspect Gylle or me, 


Come, rip up our house and then ye may see 


Who had her. 
If any sheep foot 
Or cow or stott— 
And Gylle, my wife, rose not 
Since here she laid her. 


As I am true and leal; to God here I pray 
That this be the first meal I shall eat to-day. 


The shepherds search the house, Gylle upbraiding them and keeping them 
away from the cradle. They find nothing and take their leave, rather in 


shame. As they go the first shepherd bethinks him: 
First SHEPHERD: 
Gave ye the child anything ? 
SECOND: 
I trow not a farthing. 
THIRD: 
I'll go back for a fling— 
Wait me ye here 
(To Mak:) 
Mak, take it not ill 
If I look at your bairn. 
Mak: 
Nay, goaway. He sleeps. 
THIRD SHEPHERD: 
Methinks he peeps. 
Mak: 
When he wakens he weeps, 
I pray you go hence. 
THIRD SHEPHERD: 


Give me leave him to kiss and lift ~ the clout. 
1 


(Looks at the — child. ) 


What the devil is this ? 


With that the other shepherds enter and {the farce becomes rollicking, 
The third shepherd points out how ‘they swaddle his four feet in the 
middle,” declaring that it was the first time he had ever seen a ‘‘ horned lad 


in a cradle.” 


‘* Peace,” says Mak, with great dignity, ‘‘he is my son—there is the mother that 


bore him.” 


‘*He’s as pretty a child,” says the wife, ‘‘as ever sat on a woman’s knee.” 

The shepherds demand their sheep; they know him by his earmark. 

Then Mak tries to persuade them that the child is a ‘‘changeling,” but 
Here the farce ends and 
the shepherds lie down ‘‘on the green” and there enters Angelus. 
stage directions read: ‘‘ Angelus cantat ‘Gloria in Excelsis;’ postea dicat. 


they will have none of it and toss him in a blanket. 


Tue ANGEL: 


Rise, herdmen hind, for now is He born 

Shall take from the fiend what Adam had lorn; 
That warlock toshend, this night is He born, 
God is made your friend; now at this morn 


He behests, 
At Bedlem go see 
There lies that free (one) 
In a crib full poorly, 
Betwixt two beasts. 


e has a long snout! 


The false beguiler of tene (sorrow) 
Now goes he beguiled. 

Lo He grows merry. 

Lo, He laughs, my Sweeting, 

A welfared meeting 

I have kept my heting (promise). 
Have a bob of cherries. 


When he has presented his rustic gift, a ‘‘ bob of cherries,” he steps back 
and the second shepherd sings: 


Hail, sovereign Saviour, 
For Thou hast us sought; 
Hail, freely food and flower 
That all hast wrought; 
Hail, full of favor, 

That madest all of naught. 
Hail! I kneel and cower. 

A bird I have brought 

To my bairn, 

Hail, little, tiny, mop (child), 
Of our creed art Thou crop, 
I would drink of Thy cup, 
Little day-star. 


THIRD SHEPHERD: 

Hail, darling dear, 
Full of God head, 
I pray Thee be near, 

hen I have need. 
Hail! Sweet is Thy cheer; 
My poor heart doth bleed 
To see Thee sit here 
In so poor a weed (garment) 
With no pennies. 
Hail, put forth thy doll (hand). 
I bring Thee but a ball, 
Have it and play withal 
And go to the tennis. 


Mary replies to them and then the shepherds depart and the play is at 

an end. 
* . 7 

Of coursé I cannot foretell how the students of Mr. Sargent’s school will 
perform this curious and interesting drama—at once a mystery and a morality 
play—at the Empire Theatre. I look forward, however, to the event with 
much interest. Once more I might call your attention to the date—March 
24, the afternoon; you should underscore it in your calendar. 


* 
~ * 


And now I shall bend my mind to striking a golf ball from the tee. 
VANCE THOMPSON, 





TO MILTON-BLIND. 


E who said suddenly, ‘ Let there be light !” 
Tothee the dark deliberately gave ; 
That those full eyes might undistracted be 
By this beguiling show of sky and field, 
This brilliance, that so lures us from the Truth, 
He gave thee back original night, His own 
Tremendous canvas, large and blank and free, 
Where at each thought a star flashed out and sang. 
O blinded with a special lightning, thou 
Hadst once again the virgin Dark! and when 
The pleasant flowery sight, which had deterred 
Thine eyes from seeing, when this recent world 
Was quite withdrawn ; then burst upon thy view 
The elder glory ; space again in pangs, 
And Eden odorous in the early mist, 
That heaving watery plain that was the world, 
Then the burned earth and Christ coming in clouds. 
— Stephen Phillips. 
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The Stage Abroad. 


HE success of the new play in verse, ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac,” has drawn 
the attention of French critics to the question of stage declamation of 
verse. Much of the discussion naturally turns on the delicate question of the 
e mute, or unaccented e, and does not concern us, whose language has lost it, 
since Chaucer sang of ‘‘smalle fowles.” The other points of rhythm, of 
ceesura and of running-over of lines are, however, worth the attention of our 
actors. 

Everyone agrees, off the stage, that prose and verse ought not to be read 
alike. Their rhythmic laws are different—in one they are precise; in the 
other less severe; in one the rhythm is periodic; inthe other not periodic. If 
we go to a theatre, after a short time we feel tempted to ask whether the 
playbill or our memories are deceptive. In fact, in emphatic passages we 
can easily believe the lines are prose, and we often meet as the highest praise 
of an actor the remark: ‘‘What talent! I could have sworn he was speaking 
prose.” One distinguished French artist asserts: ‘‘When I have to speak a 
piece in verse I begin by writing it out in prose.” That is, he writes it out in 
prose in order not to be troubled by the metrical form. 

M. Albéric Darthéze publishes in the Art Dramatigue some interviews he 
had with leading French actors and authors. He began with Edmond Ro- 
stand, the author of ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

‘*There is only one way to say verses, especially dramatic; that is, the 
author’s way. The dramatic poet conceives his form, and at the same time 
hears it singing in his ears. The rhythm he imposes on it is inseparable 
from it. To modify one is to modify the other; it also mutilates his thought. 
A poet cannot write false verse, and his interpreter ought not to make him do 
so. He ought, therefore, to pronounce the e unaccented, mark the rhyme, 
and above all observe scrupulously the cesura. The characteristic of modern 
verse is the diversity of cesura. It is often employed outside of its tradi- 
tional place, and sometimes so subtly that actors do not feel it. Whatever 
be his talent, he will find it well to follow the author’s advice on this point.” 

He adds that when Coquelin said his lines they fell flat because he did not 
say them as the author felt them, and makes a strange suggestion that 
authors should read in public their own verses as often as possible. 

‘‘Sarah Bernhardt beats about the bush. She says one ought to have a 
voice, a beautiful voice, long breathing, so as to be able to let flow from the 
lips two, three verses in succession, the last one loosing itself and spreading 
into a dream-like murmur. One must be an artist. Just think that Got had 
a class at the Conservatory, and taught how to speak verse—he that knew 
nothing about it and hated poetry! I remember him in ‘Le Roi s‘'Amuse.’ 
It was terrible to hear the greatest of poets ruined in such a fashion! Ah, 
that Got, I could have killed him; and while he was on the stage I said 
between my teeth: ‘Die, then ; die!’ Those who take the pains to speak 
verse properly have success. Look at Mounet, Sylvain, Reicheimberg, 
Moreno, Coquelin, when he likes. 

‘‘In my opinion, no consideration, no necessity of action, for example, 
justifies errors in rhythm, the neglect of the rhyme or the abuse of running 
over.” 

Catulle Mendés stated that when the poets of his generation began to be 
known, the art of speaking verse was unknown. But Copée and some others 
have restored to verse its rhythm and harmony. ‘‘I feel inclined rather to 
blame some artists, because, while fancying they observe rhythm, they give 
to all the syllables an equal duration, and give us psalm singing. But one 
can observe rhythm and be natural.” 

Francisque Sarcey exclaimed: ‘‘ Does anyone care about diction nowadays ? 
That beggar Antoine has killed it.” 

Mile. Adeline Dudlay, after reflecting a few moments about the dreadful 
muette, said, ‘‘ The actor must first regard the sense. What a poet wished 
tosay must be understood by the spectator without effort. What does it 
matter to me if an actor recites his verses with a beautiful voice, with due 
respect to sound and rhythm, if I do not perceive the sense of what he is 
saying? Let another come out who grasps the thought of the author, and 
immediately a veil is rent, the audience awakes, their faces brighten, they 
understand.” Then she added, ‘‘Rhythm, the e muette, are very pretty, 
but by regarding them you check the movement. Now, action, movement 
is the theatre.” 

Sully Prudhomme discussed at considerable length the unaccented e, and 
pointed out three ways of pronouncing it, but concluded that to understand 
them you must be French. 

M. Antoine was the next victim of M. Darthéze’s interviewing propen- 
sities. It is all very well for M. Sarcey to talk of that beggar (he used a 
different word) Antoine, but Antoine has been an enormous power in French 
dramatic life. He replied to his questioner: ‘‘Our comic actors in general 
speak verses very badly. But it is sometimes a necessity. They cannot 
always pronounce the mute syllable or chant the Alexandrine line. If 
Mounet or Sarah can do it in an impeccable manner, it is because they never 
play except in lyric works or tragedies. The breath of the declamation 
necessary in this style saves their manner from affectation. But in comedy, 
Moliére for example, the actor would be insupportable if he rigorously 
observed the rhythm of the verses.” 

When further questioned about the opinions quoted above by Catulle 
Mendés and Sarcey M. Antoine continued: ‘‘Mendés considers only artists 
who can speak verse. As for Sarcey and a whole generation of critics, the 
art of the comic actor consists in knowing how to use his voice like an in- 
strument, and playing on it like a virtuoso.” Then he alludes toan actor, now 
dropped out, who occupied himself chiefly with charming the ear without 
regard to the real character of the personage he was representing. Con- 


tinuing, M. Antoine said, ‘‘I do not try to ruin the art of diction, properly so 
called, but to reduce its importance. For after all diction is the principal 
thing. But one must not play only with the voice; this is false, conventional, 
and the actor is no more than a tenor.” Speaking of his own views, he 
added that he struggled against the invasion of the genre noble, the acade- 
mization which periodically attacked French art. But, returning tothe ques- 
tion, he affirmed that he was convinced that the actor ought to speak verse 
without maiming it, by preserving the metre and the harmony, providing 
always that he remain natural, and did not substitute for the ancient ronrons 
some Scandinavian psalm singing. ‘‘In comedy he believed much must be 
sacrificed to movement. So much the worse for delicate ears. The best 
thing would be to write no comedies in verse.” 

In this free country we have no more comedies in verse. Nobody can 
suppose Sheridan Knowles wrote verse, either blank or any other kind, but 
we sometimes have a revival of Shakespeare. And who of our present tragic 
actors can read his lines except as prose? Who regards the cesura? Who 
does not love to run one line into another till the whole sounds like a news- 


paper paragraph ? 





THE HOUSE OF FREAKS. 


ELETT BURGESS, the author of that delicious whimsy ‘‘ Vivette,” has 

written for the San Francisco Wave a study of Carnegie Hall and its 

inhabitants. It is quite the bext thing of the sort that has been done in many 
aday. Le voici: 

Carnegie Hall is like a huge sponge in whose multitudinous labyrinthine 
holes are housed the maddest cranks in the city of New York. Itistheabode 
of a thousand freaks and the best show in town; indeed, the best exhibit of 
eccentricity this side of Bloomingdale. There are over 1,200 suites of apart- 
ments in this big blonde building on Seventh avenue, and each room contains 
an inmate insaner than the next. 

It is a maze of intricate hard paved, cross cut corridors and tunnels— 
twelve stories of catacombs, covering Heaven knows how many acres in ex- 
tent. To traverse its mysterious halls and staircases is like threading the 
returning, elusive vagaries of a nightmare—one debouches from the Fifty- 
sixth street elevator into the eighth floor, and after hours of exploration and 
the conquest of many right angles one finds one’s self gazing drunkenly from 
the windows that give on Fifty-seventh street and the twin spires of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. How did it happen? 

But on the journey many curious things have happened in the quaint cor- 
ridors of Carnegie. Here was a door upon whose ground glass window was 
painted: 

Miss Alicia Minck Farboville. 
Mr. Sckenck Mascovitch. 


Mr. Paolo Van Twigg. 
Mr. Ludwig Smith Smith. 


all, apparently, living together as a happy family. (Quelle ménage! Was 
this quite proper? You looked again, shocked at this boldness, and found to 
your relief that the gentlemen have set hours on certain days, and you draw 
a sigh of relief at the restoration of the proprieties. 

Here was a door half open, and you had a glimpse of the celebrated 
Pistachio Studios. The curtains at the door are of a creamy green—the 
lamp shades, the velvet furniture and the tea gown of the home made blonde 
within are allin the same vernal key. Madame Pistachio has a green soul, 
maybe, but in the candlelight her complexion shows ghastily. 

In some remote gallery of this paradise of toy geniuses you meet a boy 
with a basket of eggs. No—they are electric incandescent bulbs laid by 
some mythical Electric Hen in the basement of the edifice ! You meet him 
again and again. He is the attendant sprite of the Castle Monstrous, eter- 
nally unscrewing and screwing on his eggs to the million electroliers. But 
you never by any chance meet anyone else, except in the elevators. The 
halls are deserted, though not silent, for, of a sudden, if it be a Sunday 
morning, for instance, the whole edifice groans and trembles with the vibra- 
tions of Damrosch’s orchestra practicing like Titans, pent in some small 
room in the secret entrails of the house, and the mellow pounding of the 
kettledrums fills every artery of the building. You hear the beautiful strains 
of Palestrina, quaint as a Botticelli painting, echoing from some choral 
society, jubilantly imprisoned above your head. 

Your ears ring, too, when the accents of ‘‘Curfew Shall Not Ring To- 
Night,” hurled through keyholes by the pupils of mad mannered, low- 
browed elocutionary masters, or by limp and esthetic maiden tutors, One 
hundred and thirteen Curfews a day is a low average for Carnegie Hall, and 
as for ‘‘ Mabel, Little Mabel, with Her Face Against the Pain,” why the 
janitors sweep her up by dozens in the hallways every morning! 

Artistic to the bone is the Carnegie Hall ‘‘push!’’ Art comes high in this 
asylum, but one must have it. There are maids and widows who paint 
orchids on plush, and by their hair you shall know them. Thereare starving 
musicians and teachers, sub-letting and double sub-letting their rooms, their 
pianos, their furniture and their music, forced to walk the streets from ‘‘1 to 
8 on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays.” Frail girls chum together in 
one room, suspicious with Japanese screens and couches, behind which one 
dared not look. Where dothey sleep? Inthe grand piano? Beware of any 
particularly plausible looking bookcase; ask no questions of antique oak 
bureaus, whose pseudo drawers, I assure you, will not open. Look not 
beneath the table nor behind the burlap portiére. What economics are dove- 
tailed in this pile! 

Cooking is not permitted in Carnegie Hall, according to the terms of the 
leases, but culinary odors steal forth into the halls and arouse protests from 
mysterious neighbors. One receives a polite protest after every party one 
gives, but from whom, or for what reason, and to what avail, no one ever 
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knows. Yet, it gives someone satisfaction to complain, although nothing 
comes of it. All goes on as before. Try your own hand at a protest, and 
you are sent from the superintendent to the administration, from there to 
your porter, from him to the electrician, thence to the engineer and so, back 
again. Laissez Faire is the rule of the Carniggers. 

But of surreptitous cooking one sees ample evidences. And what illicit 
cuisines, what bathrooms made over into pantries! What chamber kitchens, 
and what hall-ends screened off to hide gas stoves and tinware, where ladies 
in yellow silk tea gowns experiment with fried bananas and mock terrapin! 
Yet the restaurants are good in Carnegie—the lower one a little shunned by 
ladies, though still of roaring good cheer to men, the upper dining-room, 
presided over by a square-faced heroine, carpeted for the more dainty of the 
inmates and their families. No! I forgot—there are no families. Children, 
yes—one sees them in the kindergarten, and their mothers in the ladies’ 
gymnasium learning to play golf; there may be fathers, too, but there are 
no ‘‘homes” in Carnegie Hall—only ‘‘ studios.” 

A few playwrights, fattening on royalties, give an air of luxury to the 
Bohemian frugality of the place, but beside the most récherché of all the 
studios, touching elbows with its splendid early English taste, lives a retired 
dentist who has turned patron of art and has equipped his apartment with 
bizarre souvenirs and trophies of his past employment. Musicians compose 
mad music, frenzied by the eternal insistent jar of pianos in adjacent parlors 
carefully trained to bear upon the vibrant party wall. Such are the amenities 
of musical Carniggers. 

There are schools of dramatic art; there is a Women’s Press Club, whose 
members appear in décolleté confections, in hats and furs, or in Colonial gowns 
and powdered hair—where they give you slabs of cake from enormous frostcd 
cylinders carved out before your very eyes—where they read ‘‘ papers” (as 
women will), and discuss them over tea-d-la-lemonade. Here it is very 
‘‘ sociable,” thanks to the presence of men in by-gone collars and white satin 
embroidered ties—contributors, they, to the Middle-Western weeklies. But 
itis too easy to satirize! 

There is, also, the Barnard Club, which is very much the thing to belong 
to. Itis especially devoted to the interests of a women’s college, but you 
must have your name put up there, even if you never attend. And, remem- 
ber, never ask a woman what class she was in. There is the Authors’ Club, 
to become a member of which one must write a book. There were over 700 
books published this fall. Query—Were they printed only to make mem- 
bers for the Authors’ Club? For what other reason could they have been 
written? Colonel Waring, the white winged angel of Greater New York, 
wrote a book, and he was unanimously elected a member of the Authors’ 
Club. Hurry up and get in! There is, too, the Authors’ Guild, a co-opera- 
tive association of poor devils of writers who would combine against the 
enemy, and the motto of the guild is said to be: ‘‘ Whoso shall say unto his 
brother, ‘Thou Publisher,’ shall be in danger of hell fire!” 

But I am not half through with my catalogue. Item: A few assorted 
poets, usually supported by wives who give lectures or ‘‘talks.” In this in- 
stitution almost every wife ‘‘talks” at $3 per listener. If she doesn’t talk 
on Hegel or Verlaine or the newest Dagoese poet, she talks Veroni and the 
influence of the earlier post-Raphaelites, or she monologues away on Brahms 
and discloses the architecture of the sonata with two grand pianos and nine- 
handed ‘‘ensembles.” It is very exciting. 

To be invited to a Carnigger affair of any sort is a rare treat for the 
sataris. To be sure, there are Carniggers and Carniggers—there are no two 
alike—but for your first act, or curtain raiser more strictly, witness a recital 
of the pupils of Mr. Elphinstone Jones—a master one has never heard of 
making eyes of encouragement at weird pupils no one is acquainted with, 
who sing unknown music in a hitherto undreamed of manner! Hear a tall, 
mild, emaciated clerical tenor in a low cut collar bellow forth in sub-marine 
bass, an improbable song to an assorted audience of myopic mysteries. 

And then, if you would be highly honored, bite the other side of the social 
pie, the upper crust of Carnegie, and come with me to a very devilish little 
musicale in the northeast tower, down a secret corridor. Here, now, isa 
truly smart set—dollared dowagers and men with prefixes to their names, if 
they would use them, musicians who get $500 an evening for singing at aris- 
tocratic tea fights, Viennese swells and the very, very latest affectations in 
art, at least, if not in society. Here also, are a few buds and ladies who 
would be thought clever, being initiated into the most select circles of 
Bohemia—the places where one brags of having been invited and shudders 
proudly at having gone. Of course, Conrad Von Traumerei couldn't invite 
me, but he'll wink at it if I happenin. If Connie was just the littlest bit of a 
snob, he'd be a perfect gentleman, but I don’t like him to be quite so good to 
me—it interferes with his doing the grand seigneur as I understand it. It’s a 
little out of character. He should be polite, yes, of course, but he oughtn’t 
to go as far as to like me, for Connie is in great demand in New York and 
quite the spoiled pet of the hour. 

‘‘Oh, my dear Mr, Von Traumerei,” a very swagger dame (Colonial 
brand), said to him yesterday, ‘‘now if Icome you will keep it nice, won't 
you? They say you had a woman who smoked a cigarette last time—now 
you'll promise to have it proper, won’t you?” Here is the dame now, smil- 
ingly gracious to little Miss Munich, for whom every man in this room has 
probably confessed a tendresse. The two have become hysterically con- 
fidential under the influence of the music and marrons glacés, and they 
admire each other's eyes and hold hands, while Connie Von Traumerei plays 
shivery Hungarian waltzes, retarding the time voluptuously, with suggestive 
abandon, or sings the simple little street songs of Budapest, languorously, 
with naughty, half shut eyes. Connie is an artist to the very eyebrows and 
the dame is sure the ballad is unspeakably risqué. 

The only man in the room who dares wear aturn-down collar, leans against 


the window, smoking, smoking, smoking, with ever an awakened glance full 
of meaning at little Mrs. Munich. ‘‘ Who is that wonderful young man?’’ 
the Colonial dame asks, with greatinterest. -‘Do you know heis so beautiful 
that he fairly makes me ache ?” 

‘‘Oh,” says little Mrs. Munich. ‘‘that’s my husband, Mr. Munich! And I,” 
she continues, ‘‘am that disreputable woman who smoked half a cigarette 
here last week!” 

And we find, as we leave (not by the Fifty-seventh street elevator, for that 
door is locked at 12, and you must be conducted down through the roots of 
the house via boilers and dynamos, miles and miles north, south, east and 
west, and then up again to emerge), that the very elevator boy is a freak. 
also! It is now 2 a. M., and he, in shirt sleeves, is nibbling a sandwich and 
reading ‘‘ Bleak House.” 

‘Say, did youse ever read Dickens?” he confides. ‘‘Say, I call this my 
bible. I’ve read these tings troo five times already. Say, he knew de hull 
cheese, you bet! I suppose if he wos alive I’d been chasin’ him up now an 
tryin’ to black his boots. Gee whizz, I wisht he wos!” 

The sidewalks are white; the violet-white electric lights spit and sizzle, 
shining through a waving veil of powdery flashes. It issnowing. Lo! a per- 
fectly sane and unimaginative gripman comes sailing down Seventh avenue 
on a real truly cable car! 





BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. 





IBSEN. 

N March 20 Henrik Ibsen celebrates his seventieth birthday, and as an introduction 
to the celebration, the Berlin Press Society lately had an Ibsen premiére, at 
which his early drama, ‘‘ Das Hiiuengrab” was recited. This piece exhibits him not 
as the psychological but as the romantic poet, in his twenty-second year. He wrote the 
work in 1850 while he was a poor student in Christiania. It was written immediately 
after ‘‘ Catalina,” and was performed on the stage at Christiania on September 26 of the 
same year. When Ibsen became stage manager of the Bergen Theatre a revised ver- 
sion of the play was given January 2, 1854. A local newspaper printed it as a feuille- 
ton, but every copy of that paper has vanished, and ‘‘Das Hiinengrab” only in two 
prompter’s copies, one in Christiania, the other in Bergen. The latter is the one which 
he regards as the authorized version. A collected edition in German of Ibsen's works 
will appear on his above mentioned birthday, and in it will be printed the ‘ Hiinen- 
grab” and his equally unpublished youthful piece, ‘‘Olaf Liliekranz,” both works thus 

appearing in German before their original language. 

The piece is in verse and has a good movement and swing init. It may be called a 
dramatized ballad, and treats of the last great struggle between Heathendom and 
Christendom. Students of English history know how the Saxons wiped out Christi- 
anity from the Roman provinces they conquered, except in a petty mountainous dis- 
trict in Wales, and how a second wave of invaders ruined the Celtic church of Ireland 
and the Celtic church of Iona, and founded an empire in Russia. It seemed indeed as 
if the men who went to death hoping to drink beer in Valhalla, would drive back those 
who went to battle hoping to sing hymns among the cherubims. It is with this period 
of the world’s history that Ibsen’s juvenile play is oceupied. 

King Gandalf and his men sail to Sicily to avenge the death of his father, who had 
fallen in a Viking raid. There the rough wielder of the sword meets the Christian 
maiden Blanca, and is conquered byher. The word ‘‘forgiveness” overcomes him, 
He has sworn to die or be revenged, so now resolves to die. Then he recognizes ina 
Christian hermit the father whom he had believed dead. He buries only his sword 
and his Viking spirit in the Hiinengrab. 

The language of the piece is decidedly juvenile, and the whole of no dramatic im- 
portance, yet it exhibits traces of the dramatic Viking of to-day. In an address de- 
livered at the Press Society’s meeting, Dr. Julius Elias points out that it contains 
another Ibsen motive, ‘‘ The ethical mission of woman.” In the ‘‘ Lady of Oestrot” 
Ibsen’s character Nils Lykke says ‘‘ A woman is the most powerful thing on earth ; in 
her hands it lies to lead the man where God would have him,” and here Gandalf refer- 


ring to an old saga says: 


Tis said that to Valfather’s share belongs 
Only one half of the slain warrior; 

The other half falls into Freia’s lot. 

This saying I could never understand, 
But now I graspit. A slain warrior 

Am I myself—and the best half of me 
Belongs to Freia. 


And Blanca leads Gandalf where God wouldjhave him ; by her the rude sea king 
has his moral feelings touched, the heathen becomes a Christian, the sea rover a spiri- 
tual champion. She tells him that the Northland that set out over the ocean to con- 
quer the world with fire and sword is called to ‘‘deeds of the spirit on the sea of 
thought.” 

i Fe 

“* Das Hiinengrab” is also the title of one of the two stories contained in Julius 
Hart's lately published volume, ‘‘ Voices in the Night,” with the sub-title ‘ Visions.” 
At the same time a volume of his verses named the ‘‘ Triumph of Life” was issued 
and contains a careful selection of his best lyric creations during the last twenty 

ears. 
. The two brothers Hart, Heinrich and Julius, are regarded by German critics as the 
pioneers of the ‘‘new” literature. They began their work twenty years ago, when a 
chasm separated the younger generation from the literature of the time, and when they 
encountered the hostility of “Recognized” writers. But they fought bravely amid 
all discouragement, not only by their published works but by their critical contributions 
to the press, and now, to quote one of their admirers, ‘‘ We reap what they sowed in 
honor, we build on the ground that they moistened with their heart’s blood, and culti- 
vated with bare hands.” The works of such innovators are too often, from the very 
necessity of the case, rather suggestive than satisfying. The world does not like to 
have its old ideas disturbed, its old gods overthrown, and it is only now that we recog 
nize the merits of those who have given to their fatherland a new art, without break. 


ing with tradition. 
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ADVERTISERS IN THE MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA—EVERY SATURDAY. 





ANDERSON & NEWTON PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Van Wert, Ohio. 
L. AVISUS PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
496 and 496 Clybourne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
THE AUTOHARP, 
Alfred Dolge & Son, 
New York City. 


BEHR BROS. & CO., 
Pianos, 
292 and 298 11th Avenue, New York. — 
D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 
Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 
Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass., and New York. 
CHASE BROS. PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
Muskegon, Mich., and Chicago. — 
CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., 
Organs, 


























Chicago, Ill. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


Piano Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Ivoryton, Conn. 











A. B. CHASE CO., 
Pianos, 
ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Piano Supplies, Hammers, &c. 
110 and 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


EVERETT PIANO CO., 





Pianos, 
John Church Company, Pactors. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 

Pianos, 
ee ___ Boston, New York and Chicago. 
J. & C. FISCHER, 


Pianos, 





Pianos, 
New York. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 
Pianos and Musical Merchandise, 
139 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HALLET & DAVIS CO., 


Pianos, 
Boston, Mass. 


Norwalk, Ohio. | 


HORACE LEHR & CO., 
Pianos and Organs, 
Easton, Pa. 
JAMES & HOLMSTROM, 
Pianos, 
£81 East 2ist Street, New York. 


‘| PEASE PIANO CO., 


A. H. STUART & CO., 
Pianos, 
102 and 104 West Brookline, Boston, Mass 
GEO. STECK & CO., 
Pianos, 
11 East 14th Street, New York. 


Pianos, 
316 to 882 West 48d Street, New York. 


— cama 

C. G. RODER, 
Music Engraving and Printing, 
Leipzig, Germany. 











JEWETT PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 


Leominster, Mass. 


W. W. KIMBALL CoO., 
Pianos, 
Chicago, Ill. 





KRANICH & BACH, 


Pianos, 


233 and 235 East 23d Street, New York. 


KRELL PIANO CO. 


Pianos, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| - - 


LYON & HEALY, 
Music and Musical Instruments and 
Musical Merchandise, 
Chicago, Ill. 


LUDWIG & CO., 


Pianos, 


185th Street end S. Boulevard, New York City. 





MILLER ORGAN CO., 
Organs, 
Lebanon, Pa. 





McPHAIL PIANO CO., 
| Pianos, 


THE MASON & RISCH _ 
VOCALION CO., LTD., 
Vocalion Organs, 


| 10 East 16th Street, New York 
and Worcester, Mass. 





MALCOLM LOVE & CO., 
Pianos, 
Waterloo, N. Y. 





MARSHALL & WENDELL 
PIANO MFG. CO., L1p. 


Pianos. 


Albany, N. Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
Pianos and Organs, 
Boston, Mass. 


NEEDAM PIANO & ORGAN CO., 


Pianos and Organs, 
36 East 14th Street (Union Square), New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOCO., | 
Pianos, 
Boston, Mass. 








|PAINTER & EWING, 
Pianos, 
1105 and 1107 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“CROWN” PIANO, 


With Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
for Pianists, Students and Vocal Accompaniments. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





BRAUMULLER 


Nos. 402 to 410 West 14th Street, New York. 


PIANOS. 


ARTISTIC 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 


13474 STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





H KRAKAU 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 


EK BROS. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th Street, New York. 


2a | VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers, 


22 Tenth Avenue, New York. Pianos, - 
— . . —— Boston, Mase 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., | WEGMAN PIANO CO., any Tat 
Pi Ss, : 
471 a --—-y - Chicago, Ill. Pianos, iho 








WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 
Piano Actions, 
457 West 45th Street, New York. 


WESER BROS., 
Pianos, 
524 to 528 West 48d Street, New York. 


WEBER-WHEELOCK CO.., 
Pianos, 
Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, New York. 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
Organs, 


SPIES PIANO MFG. CO., 
Pianos, 
Southern Boulevard and 182d Street, New York. 


STUYVESANT PIANO CO., 
Piano, 
108 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
258-60 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 
Pianos, 
18th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. | 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
Pianos, 
Steinway Hall, New York. : 
STERLING CO., 


Pianos, 

















York, Pa. 








SOHMER & CO., 
Pianos, 
149 and 155 East 14th Street, New York. 
STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO., 


Piano Actions, 
1th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


Derby, Conn. 


THE STARR PIANO CO., 


Pianos, 








Richmond, Ind. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


| Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 

















Lapy. I gave a handfu! of Ripans Tabules to an old gentleman of 
Brooklyn, and he said their effect upon him has been 
most remarkable, 

Friznp. What was the matter with him, anyway? 

L. He is a weigher, and works about the wharves and ware- 
houses. He said that always after eating he would be 
troubled with gases, and there would be a sensation as 
of a load on the pit of his stomach which made him 
very uncomfortable. 

F. Well, what good did the Ripans do him? 

L I don’t know how they did it, but he says they were effect- 


ive from the start, and he was surprised to see how 
quickly one would give him relief. I think it is quite 
remarkable, for he is a confirmed dyspeptic and he 
positively sucered when I gave him the Ripans. He 
didn’t seem to think anything could reach his case. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 














CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIKE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Caseand Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


~~ from the city and yicinity, 
from a can enter at any Tine during 


those 
the School Year and 
Young ladies from a a i in the 


ran srvatory ‘Bull the su stpervision © of the the Direct 
ress. For es address 
Mises OLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Otnoinnati, Ohie. 











BRANCHES TAUGHT. well as 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 

Organ, Violin, Violoncello, F iute, Cornet and other 

Orchestral Instruments, Theory ot Music, En- 

semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 








and Colleges, in Chaseh Choirs, and for the Stage, 
. BHINE. 


ween~..2m" The Conservatory of Music, “= 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental instru- 
ments); Second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing sree music,), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, ” ogni sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c.,&c. Teaching 
staff consists of sueey Sane 

Winter Term will begi => September 16; Summer Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse, 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks 


($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 

for Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prot (Rischoicter Prof, Dr. Ad. Stern, &ey for Piano 

Prof. Kran mber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof 


f. Dring, 
wood, Tyson Wolf, Mus. Des. &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, 
Organist ax > for String ‘and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Roy al Court 


COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
oe Puornseon 


DR. FR. WULLNEB. 








pan eg t of whom are Concertmaster Prof. caps fh Concertmaster a. 
masher; for Vocal Culture, we Fr&ul. von Kotzebue, Mann, C ber Singer Miss Agi, Or, 
Ronnuberger i, -t- Se = Stage, Court Cue Singer Bichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. 
cation from Capoten g to | he finish. Lt big » mtd or — branches. = —— times, 
ing 0! an nin; em ion gran sO @ er times. ospectus 
oem pall fet of priiand began S of THE MUSICAL Counian and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 








Eetablished 1846. 


C.¢. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
= Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 

eee 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and. PRITING 





Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


WEBER PIANOS 


“THE MUSICAL STANDARD OF THE WORLD.” 





For nearly fifty years the Weber Pianos have given the 
greatest satisfaction in thousands of American and Euro- 
pean homes. 

The same intelligence and solidity of construction, 


/ pure, musical and sympathetic tone, combined with 


greatest power, which have cnaracterized the 


WEBER 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, 
are marked in even a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF 1897-8. 


WAREROOMS :__s 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
511 Wood Street, Pittsburg. 
Masonic Temple, Denver. 


Stern Conservatory of Music, “sc 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


The 
20 Wilhelmstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 


COMBAT ATOAY : Devel ent in all branches of Music. OPERATIC ay Complete 
SEMINARY: 'S e. ORCH STRA SCHOOL com sing all solo and all orchestral in straqeenteh 


Training for Teachers. C US HOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 

cipaie— Pras Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHOLZE, Prof. BENNO STOLZENBERO 

Fos ae TAUBERT, LUDWIG BUSSLER, HANS PFITZNER a Thgory, Musical History); 
ft ta, ALBERT EIBENSCHOT2Z, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, A. PAPENDICK, HANs PFiITz- 

NER, T ALSRED SoRMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. < _WoLF (Piano) ; Fr. Pornitz (Harp, Harmonium) ; 

OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ) Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, WILLY NICKING, 

Raureaann (Vi ws ia) Agron HEKKING, ( Cello); Prof. BENNO STOLZENBERG, EMANUEL REICHER 

3 «A 12g Marks ($30) up te goo Marks ($125) Annually. 


6” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A. M. to1 P. M. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 

Vocal and Operatic School. String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 
Theory and Conducting School. Twenty-three teachers. Complete education for the 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 
from the Secretary's office. 








Director : Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 


Metnorouitan Cou.ece oF Music CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
9 & 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. | 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. | 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL 


will receive a limited number of pupils at the | 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 


VOose 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity o1 Cases. 

Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


SOLE AGENT POR M. PADEREWSKI, 


224 Regent St., London, W. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liset, London.” 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 














